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Art.  I. — Menioires  de  Bertrand  Barere  ;  publics  par  MM.  Hip- 
POLYTE  Carnot,  Membre  de  la  Chambre  des  Deputes,  et 
David  d’ Angers,  Membre  de  ITnstitut:  precedes  d’une  Notice 
Historique  par  H.  Carnot.  4  Tomes.  Paris:  1843. 

^pms  book  has  more  than  one  title  to  our  serious  attention. 

It  is  an  appeal,  solemnly  made  to  posterity  by  a  man  who 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  great  events,  and  who  represents 
himself  as  deeply  aggrieved  by  the  rash  and  malevolent  censure 
of  his  contemporaries.  To  such  an  appeal  we  shall  ahvays  give 
ready  audience.  We  can  perform  no  duty  more  useful  to  society, 
or  more  agreeable  to  our  own  feelings,  than  that  of  making,  as 
far  as  our  power  extends,  reparation  to  the  slandered  and  perse¬ 
cuted  benefactors  of  mankind.  We  therefore  promptly  took 
into  our  consideration  this  copious  apology  for  the  life  of  Ber¬ 
trand  Barere.  We  have  made  up  our  minds ;  and  we  now  pur¬ 
pose  to  do  him,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  full  and  signal  justice. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  appellant  in  this  case  does  not 
come  into  court  alone.  He  is  attended  to  the  bar  of  public  opi¬ 
nion  by  two  compurgators  who  occupy  highly  honourable  sta¬ 
tions.  One  of  these  is  M.  David  of  Angers,  member  of  the  In¬ 
stitute,  an  eminent  sculptor,  and,  if  we  have  been  rightly  informed^ 
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a  favourite  pupil,  though  not  a  kinsman,  of  the  painter  who  bore 
the  same  name,  'i'he  other,  to  whom  we  owe  the  i>ioj;raphical  pre¬ 
face,  is  M.  Hippolyte  Carnot,  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties,  and  son  of  the  celebrated  Director.  In  the  judyrment  of  M. 
David  and  of  M.  Hippolyte  Carnot,  Barere  was  a  deserving 
and  an  ill-used  man,  a  man  who,  though  by  no  means  faultless, 
must  yet,  when  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  force  of  circum¬ 
stances  and  the  infirmity  of  human  nature,  be  considered  as  on 
the  whole  entitled  to  our  esteem.  It  will  be  for  the  public  to 
determine,  after  a  full  hearing,  whether  the  editors  have,  by  thus 
connecting  their  names  with  that  of  Barere,  raised  his  character  • 
or  lowered  their  own. 

We  are  not  conscious  that,  when  we  opened  this  book,  we  were 
under  the  influence  of  any  feeling  likely  to  pervert  our  judgment. 
Undoubtedly  we  had  long  entertained  a  most  unfavourable  opi¬ 
nion  of  Barere ;  but  to  this  opinion  we  were  not  tied  by  any 
passion  or  by  any  interest.  Our  dislike  was  a  reasonable  dis¬ 
like,  and  might  have  been  removed  by  reason.  Indeed  our  ex¬ 
pectation  was,  that  these  Memoirs  would  in  some  measure  clear 
Barere’s  fame.  That  he  could  vindicate  himself  from  all  the 
charges  which  had  been  brought  against  him,  we  knew  to  be  im¬ 
possible  ;  and  his  editors  admit  that  he  has  not  done  so.  But  we 
thought  it  highly  probable  that  some  grave  accusations  w<»uld  be 
refuted,  and  that  many  offences  to  which  he  would  have  been 
forced  to  plead  guilty  would  be  greatly  extenuated.  We  were 
not  disposed  to  be  severe.  We  were  fully  aware  that  tempta¬ 
tions  such  as  those  to  which  the  members  of  tbe  Convention  and 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  were  exposed  must  try  severe¬ 
ly  tbe  strength  of  the  firmest  virtue.  Indeed  our  inclination  has 
always  been  to  regard  with  an  indulgence,  which  to  some  rigid 
moralists  appears  excessive,  those  faults  into  which  gentle  and 
noble  spirits  are  sometimes  hurried  by  tbe  excitement  of  conflict, 
by  the  maddening  influence  of  sympathy,  and  by  ill-regulated 
zeal  for  a  public  cause. 

With  such  feelings  we  read  this  book,  and  compared  it  with 
other  accounts  of  the  events  in  which  Barere  bore  a  part.  It  is 
now  our  duty  to  express  the  opinion  to  which  this  investigation 
has  led  us. 

Our  opinion  then  is  this,  that  Barere  approached  nearer  than 
any  person  mentioned  in  history  or  fiction,  whether  man  or  devil, 
to  the  idea  of  consummate  and  universal  depravity.  In  him  the 
qualities  which  are  the  proper  objects  of  hatred,  and  the  qualities 
which  are  the  proper  objects  of  contempt,  preserve  an  exquisite 
and  absolute  harmony.  In  almost  every  particular  sort  of  wick¬ 
edness  he  has  had  rivals.  HiS  sensuality  was  immoderate ;  but 
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this  was  a  failing  common  to  him  with  many  great  and  amiable 
men.  There  have  been  many  men  as  cowardly  as  he,  some  as 
cruel,  a  few  as  mean,  a  few  as  impudent.  There  may  also  have 
Iteen  as  great  liars,  though  we  never  met  with  them  or  read  of 
them.  But  when  we  put  every  thing  together,  sensuality,  pol¬ 
troonery,  baseness,  effrontery,  mendacity,  barbarity,  the  result  is 
something  which  in  a  novel  we  should  condemn  as  caricature, 
and  to  which,  we  venture  to  say,  no  parallel  can  be  found  in 
history. 

It  would  be  grossly  unjust,  we  acknowledge,  to  try  a  man 
situated  as  Barere  was  by  a  severe  standard.  Nor  have  we  done 
so.  We  have  formed  our  opinion  of  him  by  comparing  him,  not 
with  politicians  of  stainless  character,  not  with  Chancellor 
D’Aguesseau,  or  General  Washington,  or  Mr  Wilberforce,  or 
Karl  Grey,  but  with  his  own  colleagues  of  the  Mountain.  That 
party  included  a  considerable  number  of  the  worst  men  that  ever 
lived ;  but  we  see  in  it  nothing  like  Barere.  Compared  with 
him,  Fouche  seems  honest ;  Billaud  seems  humane ;  Hebert 
seems  to  rise  into  dignity.  Every  other  chief  of  a  party,  says 
M.  Hippolyte  Carnot,  has  found  apologists :  one  set  of  men 
exalts  the  Girondists ;  another  set  justifies  Danton  ;  a  third 
deifies  Robespierre :  but  Barere  has  remained  without  a  de¬ 
fender.  We  venture  to  suggest  a  very  simple  solution  of  this 
phenomenon.  All  the  other  chiefs  of  parties  had  some  good 
qualities,  and  Barere  had  none.  The  genius,  courage,  patrio¬ 
tism,  and  humanity  of  the  Girondist  statesmen,  more  than 
atoned  for  what  was  culpable  in  their  conduct,  and  should  have 
protected  them  from  the  insult  of  being  compared  with  such  a 
thing  as  Barere.  Danton  and  Robespierre  were  indeed  bad  men; 
but  in  both  of  them  some  important  parts  of  the  mind  remained 
sound.  Danton  was  brave  and  resolute,  fond  of  pleasure,  of  power, 
and  of  distinction,  with  vehement  passions,  with  lax  principles, 
but  with  some  kind  and  manly  feelings,  capable  of  great  crimes, 
but  capable  also  of  friendship  and  of  compassion.  He,  therefore, 
naturally  finds  admirers  among  persons  of  bold  and  sanguine 
dispositions.  Robespierre  was  a  vain,  envious,  and  suspicious 
man,  with  a  hard  heart,  weak  nerves,  and  a  gloomy  temper. 
But  we  cannot  with  truth  deny  that  he  was,  in  the  vulgar  sense 
of  the  word,  disinterested,  that  his  private  life  was  correct,  or 
that  he  was  sincerely  zealous  for  his  own  system  of  politics  and 
morals.  He,  therefore,  naturally  finds  admirers  among  honest 
but  moody  and  bitter  democrats.  If  no  class  has  taken  the 
reputation  of  Barere  under  its  patronage,  the  reason  is  plain: 
Barere  had  not  a  single  virtue,  nor  even  the  semblance  of 
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It  is  true  that  he  was  not,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  ori¬ 
ginally  of  a  savage  disposition  ;  but  this  circumstance  seems  to 
us  only  to  aggravate  his  guilt.  There  are  some  unhappy  men 
constitutionally  prone  to  the  darker  passions,  men  all  whose  blood 
is  gall,  and  to  whom  bitter  words  and  harsh  actions  are  as  natural 
as  snarling  and  biting  to  a  ferocious  dog.  To  come  into  the 
world  with  this  wretched  mental  disease  is  a  greater  calamity 
than  to  be  born  blind  or  deaf.  A  man  who,  having  such  a  tem- 

{>er,  keeps  it  in  subjection,  and  constrains  himself  to  behave 
labitually  with  justice  and  humanity  towards  those  who  are  in 
his  power,  seems  to  us  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration.  There 
have  been  instances  of  this  self-command ;  and  they  are  among 
the  most  signal  triumphs  of  philosophy  and  religion.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  man  who,  having  been  blessed  by  nature  with  a 
bland  disposition,  gradually  brings  himself  to  inflict  misery  on 
his  fellow-creatures  with  indifference,  with  satisfaction,  and  at 
length  with  a  hideous  rapture,  deserves  to  be  regarded  as 
a  portent  of  wickedness;  and  such  a  man  was  Barere.  The 
history  of  his  downward  progress  is  full  of  instruction.  Weak¬ 
ness,  cowardice,  and  fickleness  were  born  with  him  ;  the  best 
quality  which  he  received  from  nature  was  a  good  temper. 
These,  it  is  true,  are  not  very  promising  materials;  yet  out 
of  materials  as  unpromising,  high  sentiments  of  piety  and  of 
honour  have  sometimes  made  martyrs  and  heroes.  Rigid 
principles  often  do  for  feeble  minds  what  stays  do  for  feel)le 
bodies.  But  Barere  had  no  principles  at  all.  His  character 
was  equally  destitute  of  natural  and  of  acquired  strength.  Neither 
in  the  commerce  of  life,  nor  in  books,  did  we  ever  become 
acquainted  with  any  mind  so  unstable,  so  utterly  destitute  of 
tone,  so  incapable  of  independent  thought  and  earnest  preference, 
so  ready  to  take  impressions  and  so  ready  to  lose  them.  He 
resembled  those  creepers  which  must  lean  on  something,  and 
which,  as  soon  as  their  prop  is  removed,  fall  down  in  utter  help¬ 
lessness.  He  could  no  more  stand  up,  erect  and  self-supported, 
in  any  cause,  than  the  ivy  can  rear  itself  like  the  oak,  or  the 
wild  vine  shoot  to  heaven  like  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  It  is 
barely  possible  that,  under  good  guidance  and  in  favourable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  such  a  man  might  have  slipped  through  life  without 
discredit.  But  the  unseaworlhy  craft,  which  even  in  still  water 
would  have  been  in  danger  of  going  down  from  its  own  rotten¬ 
ness,  was  launched  on  a  raging  ocean,  amidst  a  storm  in  which 
a  whole  armada  of  gallant  ships  was  cast  away.  The  weakest 
and  most  servile  of  human  beings,  found  himself  on  a  sudden 
an  actor  in  a  Revolution  which  convulsed  the  whole  civilized 
world.  At  first  he  fell  under  the  influence  of  humane  and  mode- 
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rate  men,  and  talked  the  language  of  humanity  and  njoderation. 
liut  he  soon  found  himself  surrounded  by  herce  and  resolute 
spirits,  scared  by  no  danger  and  restrained  by  no  scruple.  He 
li  td  to  choose  whether  he  would  be  their  victim  or  their  accom- 
|)lice.  His  choice  was  soon  made.  He  tasted  blood,  and  felt  no 
loathing:  he  tasted  it  again,  and  liked  it  well.  Cruelty  became 
with  him,  first  a  habit,  then  a  passion,  at  last  a  madness.  So 
complete  and  rapid  was  the  degeneracy  of  his  nature,  that  within 
a  very  few  months  after  the  time  when  he  had  passed  for  a  good- 
natured  man.  he  had  brought  himself  to  look  on  the  despair  and 
misery  ot  his  fellow-creatures,  with  a  glee  resembling  that  of  the 
fiends  whom  Dante  saw  watching  the  pool  of  seething  pitch  in 
Malebolge.  He  had  many  associates  in  guilt ;  but  he  distin¬ 
guished  himself  from  them  all  by  the  Bacchanalian  exultation 
which  he  seemed  to  feel  in  the  work  of  death.  He  was  drunk 
with  innocent  and  noble  blood,  laughed  and  shouted  as  he 
butchered,  and  howled  strange  songs  and  reeled  in  strange 
dances  amidst  the  carnage.  Then  came  a  sudden  and  violent 
turn  of  fortune.  The  miserable  man  was  hurled  down  from  the 
height  of  power  to  hopeless  ruin  and  infamy.  'I'he  shock 
sobered  him  at  once.  The  fumes  of  his  horrible  intoxication 
passed  away.  But  he  was  now  so  irrecoverably  depraved,  that 
the  discipline  of  adversity  only  drove  him  further  into  wicked¬ 
ness.  Ferocious  vices,  of  which  he  had  never  been  suspected, 
had  been  developed  in  him  by  power.  Another  class  of  vices, 
less  hateful  perhaps,  but  more  despicable,  was  now  developed 
in  him  by  poverty  and  disgrace.  Having  appalled  the  whole 
world  by  great  crimes  perpetrated  under  the  pretence  of  zeal  for 
liberty,  he  became  the  meanest  of  all  the  tools  of  despotism.  It 
is  not  easy  to  settle  the  order  of  precedence  among  his  vices  ; 
but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  his  baseness  was,  on  the  whole, 
a  rarer  and  more  marvellous  thing  than  his  cruelty. 

This  is  the  view  which  we  have  long  taken  of  Barere’s  cha¬ 
racter  ;  but,  till  we  read  these  Memoirs,  we  held  our  opinion  with 
the  diffidence  which  becomes  a  judge  who  has  only  heard  one 
side.  The  case  seemed  strong,  and  in  parts  unanswerable :  yet 
we  did  not  know  what  the  accused  party  might  have  to  say  for 
himself;  and,  not  being  much  inclined  to  take  our  fellow-crea¬ 
tures  either  for  angels  of  light  or  for  angels  of  darkness,  we 
could  not  but  feel  some  suspicion  that  his  offences  had  been 
exaggerated.  Tliat  suspicion  is  now  at  an  end.  The  vindication 
is  before  us.  It  occupies  four  volumes.  It  was  the  work  of 
forty  years.  It  would  be  airsurd  to  suppose  that  it  does  not 
refute  every  serious  charge  which  admitted  of  refutation.  How 
many  serious  charges,  then,  are  here  refuted  ?  Not  a  single  one. 
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Most  of  the  imputations  which  have  been  thrown  on  Barere  he 
does  not  even  notice.  In  such  cases,  of  course,  judgment  must 
go  against  him  by  default.  The  fact  is,  that  nothing  can  be 
more  meagre  and  uninteresting  than  his  account  of  the  great 
public  transactions  in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  gives  us 
hardly  a  word  of  new  information  respecting  the  proceedings  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  ;  and,  by  way  of  compensation, 
tells  us  long  stories  about  things  which  happened  before  he 
emerged  from  obscurity,  and  after  he  had  again  sunk  into  it. 
Nor  is  this  the  worst.  As  soon  as  he  ceases  to  write  trifles,  he 
begins  to  write  lies ;  and  such  lies  !  A  man  who  has  never  been 
within  the  tropics  does  not  know  what  a  thunder  storm  means; 
a  man  who  has  never  looked  on  Niagara  has  but  a  faint  idea  of 
a  cataract ;  and  he  who  has  not  read  Barere’s  Memoirs  may  be 
said  not  to  know  what  it  is  to  lie.  Among  the  numerous  classes 
which  make  up  the  great  genus  Mcndacium,  the  Mendacium 
Vasvonicumy  or  Gascon  lie,  has,  during  some  centuries,  been 
highly  esteemed  as  peculiarly  circumstantial  and  peculiarly 
impudent ;  and  among  the  Mendacia  Fasconica,  the  Mendacium 
Barerianum  is,  without  doubt,  the  flnest  species.  It  is  indeed 
a  superb  variety,  and  quite  throws  into  the  shade  some  Mcn- 
dacia  which  we  were  used  to  regard  with  admiration.  The 
Mendacium  WraxaUianum,  for  example,  though  by  no  means  to 
be  despised,  will  not  sustain  the  comparison  for  a  moment. 
Seriously,  we  think  that  M.  Hippolyte  Carnot  is  much  to 
blame  in  this  matter.  We  can  hardly  suppose  him  to  be  worse 
read  than  ourselves  in  the  history  of  the  Convention,  a  history 
which  must  interest  him  deeply,  not  only  as  a  Frenchman,  but 
also  as  a  son.  He  must,  therefore,  be  perfectly  aware  that 
many  of  the  most  important  statements  which  these  volumes 
contain  are  falsehoo<ls,  such  as  Corneille’s  Dorante,  or  Moli^re’s 
Scapin,  or  Colin  d’ Harleville’s  Monsieur  de  Crac  would  have 
been  ashamed  to  utter.  We  are  far,  indeed,  from  holding  M. 
Hippolyte  Carnot  answerable  for  Barcre’s  want  of  veracity.  But 
M.  Hippolyte  Carnot  has  arranged  these'  Memoirs,  has  intro¬ 
duced  them  to  the  world  by  a  laudatory  preface,  has  described 
them  as  documents  of  great  historical  value,  and  has  illustrated 
them  by  notes.  We  cannot  but  think  that,  by  acting  thus,  he 
contracted  some  obligations  of  which  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  at  all  aware ;  and  that  he  ought  not  to  have  suffered  any 
monstrous  Action  to  go  forth  under  the  sanction  of  his  name, 
without  adding  a  line  at  the  foot  of  the  page  for  the  purpose  of 
cautioning  the  reader. 

We  will  content  ourselves  at  present  with  pointing  out  two 
instances  of  Bar^re’s  wilful  and  deliberate  mendacity ;  namely. 
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his  account  of  the  death  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  his  account  of 
the  death  ot  the  Girondists.  His  account  of  the  death  of  Marie 
Antoinette  is  as  follows: — ‘  Robespierre  in  his  turn  proposed 
‘  that  the  meuibers  of  the  Capet  family  should  be  banished,  and 
‘  that  Marie  Antoinette  should  be  brouf^ht  to  trial  before  the 
‘  Revolutionary  'rribunal.  He  would  have  been  better  employed 
‘  in  concertiiiff  military  measures  which  ini^ht  have  repaired  our 
‘  disasters  in  llelgium,  and  might  have  arrested  the  progress  of 
‘  the  enemies  of  the  Revolution  in  the  west.’ — ( Vol.  ii.  p.  312.) 

Now,  it  is  notorious  that  Marie  Antoinette  was  sent  before 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  not  at  Robespierre’s  instance,  but  in 
direct  opposition  to  Robespierre’s  wishes.  We  will  cite  a  single 
authority,  which  is  quite  decisive.  Bonaparte,  who  had  no 
conceivable  motive  to  disguise  the  truth,  who  had  the  best 
opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth,  and  who,  after  his  marriage 
with  the  Archduchess,  naturally  felt  an  interest  in  the  fate  of 
his  wife’s  kinswoman,  distinctly  affirmed  that  Robespierre  op¬ 
posed  the  trying  of  the  Queen.*  Who,  then,  was  the  person 
who  really  did  propose  that  the  Capet  family  should  be  banished, 
and  that  Marie  Antoinette  should  be  tried?  Full  information 
will  be  found  in  the  Moniteur.y  From  that  valuable  record 
it  appears  that,  on  the  first  of  August  1793,  an  orator  deputed 
by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  addressed  the  Convention 
in  a  long  and  elaborate  discourse.  He  asked,  in  passionate 
language,  how  it  happened  that  the  enemies  of  the  republic 
still  continued  to  hope  for  success.  ‘  Is  it,’  he  cried,  ‘  because 

*  we  have  too  long  forgotten  the  crimes  of  the  Austrian  woman  ? 

*  Is  it  because  we  have  shown  so  strange  an  indulgence  to  the 
‘  race  of  our  ancient  tyrants  ?  It  is  time  that  this  unwise  apathy 

*  should  cease ;  it  is  time  to  extirpate  from  the  soil  of  the 
‘  republic  the  last  roots  of  royalty.  As  for  the  children  of  Louis 
‘  the  conspirator,  they  are  hostages  for  the  Republic.  The 
‘  charge  of  their  maintenance  shall  be  reduced  to  what  is  neces- 
‘  sary  for  the  food  and  keep  of  two  individuals.  The  public 
‘  treasure  shall  no  longer  be  lavished  on  creatures  who  have 
‘  too  long  been  considered  as  privileged.  But  behind  them 
‘  lurks  a  woman  who  has  been  the  cause  of  all  the  disasters  of 
‘  France,  and  whose  share  in  every  project  adverse  to  the  Revo- 
‘  lution  has  long  been  known.  National  justice  claims  its  rights 
‘  over  her.  It  is  to  the  tribunal  appointed  for  the  trial  of  con- 
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‘  spirators  that  she  ought  to  be  sent.  It  is  only  by  striking  the 
‘  Austrian  woman  that  you  can  make  Francis  and  George, 

‘  Charles  and  William,  sensible  of  the  crimes  which  their  mini- 
‘  sters  and  their  armies  have  committed.’  The  speaker  concluded 
by  moving,  that  Marie  Antoinette  should  be  brought  to  judg¬ 
ment,  and  should,  for  that  end,  be  forthwith  transferred  to  the 
Conciergerie ;  and  that  all  the  members  of  the  house  of  Capet, 
with  the  exception  of  those  who  were  under  the  sword  of  the 
law,  and  of  the  two  children  of  Louis,  should  be  banished  from 
the  French  territory.  The  motion  was  carried  without  debate. 

Now,  who  was  the  person  who  made  this  speech  and  this 
motion  ?  It  was  Barere  himself.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  Barere 
attributed  his  own  mean  insolence  and  barbarity  to  one  who, 
whatever  his  crimes  may  have  been,  was  in  this  matter  innocent. 
The  only  question  remaining  is,  whether  Barere  was  misled  by 
his  memory,  or  wrote  a  deliberate  falsehood. 

We  are  convinced  that  he  wrote  a  deliberate  falsehood.  His 
memory  is  described  by  his  editors  as  remarkably  good,  and 
must  have  been  bad  indeed  if  he  oould  not  remember  such  a 
fact  as  this.  It  is  true  that  the  number  of  murders  in  which  he 
subsequently  bore  a  part  was  so  great,  that  he  might  well  con¬ 
found  one  with  another,  that  he  might  well  forget  what  part  of 
the  daily  hecatomb  was  consigned  to  death  by  himself,  and  what 
part  by  his  colleagues.  But  two  circumstances  make  it  quite 
incredible  that  the  share  which  he  took  in  the  death  of  Marie 
Antoinette  should  have  escaped  his  recollection.  She  was  one 
of  his  earliest  victims.  She  was  one  of  his  most  illustrious  vic¬ 
tims.  The  most  hardened  assassin  remembers  the  first  time  that 
he  shed  blood  ;  and  the  widow  of  Louis  was  no  ordinary  sufferer. 
If  the  question  had  been  about  some  milliner  butchered  for 
hiding  in  her  garret  her  brother  who  had  let  drop  a  word  against 
the  Jacobin  club — if  the  question  had  been  about  some  old  nun, 
dragged  to  death  for  having  mumbled  what  were  called  fanatical 
words  over  her  beads — Barere’s  memory  might  well  have  deceived 
him.  It  would  be  as  unreasonable  to  expect  him  to  remember 
all  the  wretches  whom  he  slew,  as  all  the  pinches  of  snuff  that  he 
took.  But  though  Barere  murdered  many  hundreds  of  human 
beings,  he  murdered  only  one  Queen.  That  he,  a  small  country 
lawyer,  who,  a  few  years  before,  would  have  thought  himself 
honoured  by  a  glance  or  a  word  from  the  daughter  of  so  many 
Caesars,  should  call  her  the  Austrian  woman,  should  send  her 
from  jail  to  jail,  should  deliver  her  over  to  the  executioner, 
was  surely  a  great  event  in  his  life.  Whether  he  had  reason  to 
be  proud  of  it  or  ashamed  of  it,  is  a  question  on  which  we  may 
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perhaps  differ  from  his  editors ;  but  they  will  admit,  we  think, 
that  he  could  not  have  forgotten  it. 

We,  therefore,  coiilidently  charge  Barcre  with  having  written 
a  deliberate  falsehood;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  we  never,  in  the  course  of  any  historical  researches  that  we 
have  happened  to  make,  fell  in  with  a  falsehood  so  audacious, 
except  only  the  falsehood  which  we  are  about  to  expose. 

Of  the  proceeding  against  the  Girondists,  Barere  speaks  with 
just  severity.  He  calls  it  an  atrocious  injustice  perpetrated 
against  the  legislators  of  the  republic.  He  complains  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  deputies,  who  ought  to  have  been  readmitted  to  their 
seats  in  the  Convention,  were  sent  to  the  scaffold  as  conspirators. 
I'lie  day,  he  exclaims,  was  a  day  of  mourning  for  France.  It 
mutilated  the  national  representation  ;  it  weakened  the  sacred 
principle,  that  the  delegates  of  the  people  were  inviolable.  He 
protests  that  he  had  no  share  in  the  guilt.  *  1  have  had,’  he 
says,  ‘  the  patience  to  go  through  the  Moniteur,  extracting  all 
‘  the  charges  brought  against  deputies,  and  all  the  decrees  for 
‘  arresting  and  impeaching  deputies.  Nowhere  will  you  find  my 
‘  name.  1  never  brought  a  charge  against  any  of  my  colleagues, 

‘  or  made  a  r.eport  against  any,  or  drew  up  an  impeachment 
‘  against  any.’* 

Now,  we  alfirm  that  this  is  a  lie.  We  affirm  that  Barere  himself 
took  the  lead  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  against  the 
Girondists.  We  affirm  that  he,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  July 
1793,  proposed  a  decree  for  bringing  nine  Girondist  deputies  to 
trial,  and  for  putting  to  death  sixteen  other  Girondist  deputies 
without  any  trial  at  all.  We  affirm  that,  when  the  accused 
deputies  had  been  brought  to  trial,  and  when  some  apprehension 
arose  that  their  eloquence  might  produce  an  effect  even  on  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal,  Barere  did,  on  the  8th  of  Brumaire, 
second  a  motion  for  a  decree  authorising  the  tribunal  to  decide 
without  hearing  out  the  defence  ;  and,  tor  the  truth  of  every  one 
of  these  things  so  affirmed  by  us,  we  appeal  to  that  very  Moniteur 
to  which  Barere  has  dared  to  appeal.t 

What  M.  Hippolyte  Carnot,  knowing,  as  he  must  know,  that 
this  book  contains  such  falsehoods  as  those  which  we  have 
exposed,  can  have  meant,  when  he  described  it  as  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  stock  of  historical  information,  pusses  our  com¬ 
prehension.  When  a  man  is  not  ashamed  to  tell  lies  about 
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events  which  took  place  before  hundreds  of  witnesses,  and  which 
are  recorded  in  well-known  and  accessible  books,  what  credit 
can  we  give  to  his  account  of  things  done  in  corners?  No 
historian  who  does  not  wish  to  be  laughed  at  will  ever  cite  the 
unsupported  authority  of  Barere  as  suthcient  to  prove  any  fact 
whatever.  The  only  thing,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  on  which  these 
volumes  throw  any  light,  is  the  exceeding  baseness  of  the  author. 

So  much  for  the  veracity  of  the  Memoirs.  In  a  literary 
point  of  view,  they  are  beneath  criticism.  They  are  as  shallow, 
flippant,  and  affected,  as  Barere’s  oratory  in  the  Convention. 
They  are  also,  what  his  oratory  in  the  Convention  was  not, 
utterly  insipid.  In  fact,  they  are  the  mere  dregs  and  rinsings 
of  a  bottle,  of  which  even  the  first  froth  was  but  of  very  ques¬ 
tionable  flavour. 

We  will  now  try  to  present  our  readers  with  a  sketch  of  this 
man’s  life.  We  shall,  of  course,  make  very  sparing  use  indeed  of 
his  own  Memoirs;  and  never  without  distrust,  except  where  they 
are  confirmed  by  other  evidence. 

Bertrand  Barere  was  born  in  the  year  1755,  at  Tarbes  in 
Gascony.  His  father  was  the  proprietor  of  a  small  estate  at 
Vieuzac,  in  the  beautiful  vale  of  Argeles.  Bertrand  always 
loved  to  be  called  Barere  de  Vieuzac,  and  flattered  himself  with 
the  hope  that,  by  the  help  of  this  feudal  addition  to  his  name, 
he  might  pass  for  a  gentleman.  He  was  educated  for  the  bar  at 
Toulouse,  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  parliaments  of 
the  kingdom,  practised  as  an  advocate  with  considerable  success, 
and  wrote  some  small  pieces,  which  he  sent  to  the  principal  literary 
societies  in  the  south  of  France.  Among  provincial  towns,  Tou¬ 
louse  seems  to  have  been  remarkably  rich  in  indifferent  versi¬ 
fiers  and  critics.  It  gloried  especially  in  one  venerable  institu¬ 
tion,  called  the  Academy  of  the  Floral  Games.  This  body  held 
every  year  a  grand  meeting,  which  was  a  subject  of  intense 
interest  to  the  whole  city,  and  at  which  flowers  of  gold  and 
silver  were  given  as  prizes  for  odes,  for  idyls,  and  for  something 
that  was  called  eloquence.  These  bounties  produced  of  course 
the  ordinary  effect  of  bounties,  and  turned  people  who  might 
have  been  thriving  attorneys  and  useful  apothecaries  into  small 
wits  and  bad  poets.  Barere  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so 
lucky  as  to  obtain  any  of  these  precious  flowers  ;  but  one  of  his 
performances  was  mentioned  with  honour.  At  Montauban  he 
was  more  fortunate.  The  Academy  of  that  town  bestowed  on 
him  several  prizes,  one  for  a  panegyric  on  Louis  the  Twelfth,  in 
which  the  blessings  of  monarchy  and  the  loyalty  of  the  French 
nation  were  set  forth  ;  and  another  for  a  panegyric  on  poor  Franc 
de  Pompignan,  in  wliicb,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  the  philo- 
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sophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  sharply  assailed.  Thetr 
Barcre  found  an  old  stone  inscribed  with  three  Latin  words,  and 
wrote  a  dissertation  upon  it,  which  procured  him  a  seat  in  a 
learned  Assembly,  called  the  Toulouse  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Inscriptions,  and  Polite  Literature.  At  length  the  doors  of  the 
Academy  of  the  Floral  Games  were  opened  to  so  much  merit. 
Barcre,  in  his  thirty-third  year,  took  his  seat  as  one  of  that  il¬ 
lustrious  brotherhood,  and  made  an  inaugural  oration  which  was 
greatly  admired.  He  apologises  for  recounting  these  triumphs 
of  his  youthful  genius.  We  own  that  we  cannot  blame  him  for 
dwelling  long  on  the  least  disgraceful  portion  of  his  existence. 
To  send  in  declamations  for  prizes  offered  by  provincial  acade¬ 
mies,  is  indeed  no  very  useful  or  dignified  employment  for  a 
bearded  man  ;  but  it  would  have  been  well  if  Barfere  had  always 
been  so  employed. 

In  17t<5  he  married  a  young  lady  of  considerable  fortune. 
Whether  she  was  in  other  respects  qualified  to  make  a  home 
happy,  is  a  point  respecting  which  we  are  imperfectly  informed. 
In  a  little  work,  entitled  Melancholy  Pages,  which  was  written  in 
1797,  Barcre  avers  that  his  marriage  was  one  of  mere  convenience, 
that  at  the  altar  his  heart  was  heavy  with  sorrowful  forebodings, 
that  he  turned  pale  as  he  pronounced  the  solemn  ‘  Yes,’  that 
unbidden  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  that  his  mother  shared 
his  presentiment,  and  that  the  evil  omen  was  accomplished. 

‘  My  marriage,'  he  says,  ‘  was  one  of  the  most  unhappy  of 
‘  marriages.’  So  romantic  a  tale,  told  by  so  noted  a  liar,  did  not 
command  our  bjjlief.  We  were,  therefore,  not  much  surprised 
to  discover  that,  in  his  Memoirs,  he  calls  his  wife  a  most  amiable 
woman,  and  declares  that,  after  he  had  been  united  to  her  six 
years,  be  found  her  as  amiable  as  ever.  He  complains,  indeed, 
that  she  was  too  much  attached  to  royalty  and  to  the  old  super¬ 
stition  ;  but  he  assures  us  that  his  respect  for  her  virtues  in¬ 
duced  him  to  tolerate  her  prejudices.  Now  Barcre,  at  the  time 
of  his  marriage,  was  himself  a  Royalist  and  a  Catholic.  He 
had  gained  one  prize  by  flattering  the  Throne,  and  another  by 
defending  the  Church.  It  is  hardly  possible,  therefore,  that 
disputes  about  politics  or  religion  should  have  embittered  his 
domestic  life  till  some  time  alter  he  became  a  husband.  Our 
)wn  guess  is,  that  his  wife  was,  as  he  says,  a  virtuous  and  amiable 
woman,  and  that  she  did  her  best  to  make  him  happy  during  some 
years.  It  seems  clear  that,  when  circumstances  developed  the 
latent  atrocity  of  his  character,  she  could  no  longer  endure  him, 
refused  to  see  him,  and  sent  back  his  letters  unopened.  Then 
it  was,  we  imagine,  that  he  invented  the  fable  about  his  distress 
on  his  wedding  day. 
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In  1788  Barere  paid  his  first  visit  to  Paris,  attended  reviews, 
Iieard  Laharpe  at  the  Lycaeum,  and  Condorcet  at  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  stared  at  the  envoys  of  Tippoo  Saib,  saw  the  Iloyal 
Family  dine  at  Versailles,  and  kept  a  journal  in  which  he  noted 
down  adventures  and  speculations.  Some  parts  of  this  jour¬ 
nal  are  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  work  before  us,  and  are 
certainly  most  characteristic.  The  worst  vices  of  the  writer  had 
not  yet  shown  themselves  ;  but  the  weakness  which  was  the 
parent  of  those  vices  appears  in  every  line.  His  levity,  his 
inconsistency,  his  servility,  were  already  what  they  were  to 
the  last.  All  his  opinions,  all  his  feelings,  spin  round  and  round 
like  a  weathercock  in  a  whirlwind.  Nay,  the  very  impressions 
which  he  receives  through  his  senses  are  not  the  same  two  days 
together.  He  sees  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  and  is  so  much  blinded 
by  loyalty  as  to  find  his  Majesty  handsome.  ‘  I  fixed  my  eyes,’ 
he  says,  ‘  with  a  lively  curiosity  on  his  fine  countenance,  which 
‘  I  thought  open  and  noble.’  The  next  time  that  the  King  ap¬ 
pears,  all  is  altered.  His  Majesty’s  eyes  are  without  the  small¬ 
est  expression  ;  he  has  a  vulgar  laugh  which  seems  like  idiocy, 
an  ignoble  figure,  an  awkward  gait,  and  the  look  of  a  big  boy  ill 
brought  up.  It  is  the  same  with  more  important  questions. 
Barere  is  for  the  parliaments  on  the  Monday  and  against  the 
parliaments  on  the  Tuesday,  for  feuilality  in  the  morning  and 
ag.iinst  feudality  in  the  afternoon.  One  day  he  admires  the 
English  constitution  :  then  he  shudders  to  think  that,  in  the 
struggles  by  which  that  constitution  had  been  obtained,  the  bar¬ 
barous  islanders  had  murdered  a  king,  and  gives  the  preference 
to  the  constitution  of  Bearn.  Bearn,  he  says,  lias  a  sublime  con¬ 
stitution,  a  beautiful  constitution.  There  the  nobility  and  clergy 
meet  in  one  house  and  the  Commons  in  another.  If  the  houses 
differ,  the  King  has  the  casting  vote.  A  few  weeks  later  we  find 
him  raving  against  the  principles  of  this  sublime  and  beautiful 
constitution.  To  admit  deputies  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  into 
the  legislature  is,  he  says,  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  admit 
enemies  of  the  nation  into  the  legislature. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  without  one  settled  purpose  or  opinion, 
the  slave  of  the  last  word,  royalist,  aristocrat,  democrat,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  coffee-house  or  drawing¬ 
room  into  which  he  had  just  looked,  did  Barere  enter  into  public 
life.  The  States-General  had  been  summoned.  Barere  went 
down  to  his  own  province,  was  there  elected  one  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Third  Estate,  and  returned  to  Paris  in  May  1789. 

A  great  crisis,  often  predicted,  had  at  last  arrived.  In  no 
country,  we  conceive,  have  intellectual  freedom  and  political 
servitude  existed  together  so  long  as  in  France,  during  the  seventy 
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or  eii^hty  years  which  preceded  the  last  convocation  of  the 
Orders.  Ancient  abuses  and  new  theories  flourished  in  equal 
vifTour  side  by  side.  'I'he  people,  having  no  constitutional  means 
of  checking  even  the  most  flagitious  misgovernment,  were  indem¬ 
nified  for  oppression  by  being  suifered  to  luxuriate  in  anarchical 
speculation,  and  to  deny  or  ridicule  every  principle  on  which  the 
institutions  of  the  state  reposed.  Neither  those  who  attribute 
the  downfall  of  the  old  French  institutions  to  the  public  grie¬ 
vances,  nor  those  who  attribute  it  to  the  doctrines  of  the  philoso¬ 
phers,  appear  to  us  to  have  taken  into  their  view  more  than  one 
half  of  the  subject.  Grievances  as  heavy  have  often  been  en¬ 
dured  without  producing  a  revolution ;  doctrines  as  bold  have 
often  been  propounded  without  producing  a  revolution.  The 
question,  whether  the  French  nation  was  alienated  from  its  old 
polity  by  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  Viziers  and  Sultanas  who  pil¬ 
laged  and  disgraced  it,  or  by  the  writings  of  Voltaire  and  Rous¬ 
seau,  seems  to  us  as  idle  as  the  question  whether  it  was  fire  or 
gunpow'der  that  blew  up  the  mills  at  Hounslow.  Neither  cause 
would  have  sufficed  alone.  Tyranny  may  last  through  ages  where 
discussion  is  suppressed.  Discussion  may  safely  be  left  free  by 
rulers  who  act  on  popular  principles.  But  combine  a  press  like 
that  of  London,  with  a  government  like  that  of  St  Petersburg, 
and  the  inevitable  effect  will  be  an  explosion  that  will  shake  the 
world.  So  it  was  in  France.  Despotism  and  License,  mingling 
in  unblessed  union,  engendered  that  mighty  Revolution  in  which 
the  lineaments  of  both  parents  were  strangely  blended.  The 
long  gestation  was  accomplished ;  and  Europe  saw,  with  mixed 
hope  and  terror,  that  agonizing  travail  and  that  portentous 
birth. 

Among  the  crowd  of  legislators  which  at  this  conjuncture 
poured  from  all  the  provinces  of  France  into  Paris,  Barere  made 
no  contemptible  figure.  The  opinions  which  he  for  the  moment 
professed  were  popular,  yet  not  extreme.  His  character  was 
fair ;  his  personal  advantages  are  said  to  have  been  consider¬ 
able  ;  and,  from  the  portrait  which  is  prefixed  to  these  Memoirs, 
and  which  represents  him  as  he  appeared  in  the  Convention,  we 
should  judge  that  his  features  must  have  been  strikingly  hand¬ 
some,  though  we  think  that  we  can  read  in  them  cowardice  and 
meanness  very  legibly  written  by  the  hand  of  God.  His  con¬ 
versation  was  lively  and  easy ;  his  manners  remarkably  good  for 
a  country  lawyer.  Women  of  rank  and  wit  said  that  he  was  the 
only  man  who,  on  his  first  arrival  from  a  remote  province,  had 
that  indescribable  air  which  it  was  supposed  that  Paris  alone 
could  give.  His  eloquence,  indeed,  was  by  no  means  so  much 
admired  in  the  capital  as  it  had  been  by  the  ingenious  academi- 
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cians  of  Montauban  and  Toulouse.  His  style  was  thought  very 
had  ;  and  very  bad,  if  a  foreigner  may  venture  to  judge,  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  last.  It  would,  however,  be  unjust  to  deny  that 
he  had  some  talents  for  speaking  and  writing.  His  rhetoric, 
though  deformed  by  every  imaginable  fault  of  taste,  from  bom¬ 
bast  down  to  buffoonery,  was  not  wholly  without  force  and 
vivacity.  He  had  also  one  quality  which,  in  active  life,  often 
gives  fourth-rate  men  an  advantage  over  first-rate  men.  What¬ 
ever  he  could  do,  he  could  do  without  effort,  at  any  moment,  in 
any  abundance,  and  on  any  side  of  any  question.  'I'here  was, 
indeed,  a  perfect  harmony  between  his  moral  character  and  his 
intellectual  character.  His  temper  was  that  of  a  slave  ;  his 
abilities  were  exactly  those  which  qualified  him  to  be  a  useful 
slave.  Of  thinking  to  purpose,  he  was  utterly  incapable  ;  but 
he  had  wonderful  readiness  in  arranging  and  expressing  thoughts 
furnished  by  others. 

In  the  National  Assembly  he  had  no  opportunity  of  display¬ 
ing  the  full  extent  either  of  his  talents  or  of  his  vices.  He  was 
indeed  eclipsed  by  much  abler  men.  He  went,  as  was  his  habit, 
with  the  stream,  spoke  occasionally  with  some  success,  and 
edited  a  journal  called  the  Point  du  Jour,  in  which  the  debates 
of  the  Assembly  were  reported. 

He  at  first  ranked  by  no  means  among  the  violent  reformers. 
He  was  not  friendly  to  that  new  division  of  the  French  territory 
which  was  among  the  most  important  changes  introduced  by  the 
Revolution,  and  was  especially  unwilling  to  see  his  native  pro¬ 
vince  dismembered.  He  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  framing 
Reports  on  the  Woods  and  Forests.  Louiswas  exceedingly  anxious 
about  this  matter;  for  his  majesty  was  a  keen  sportsman,  and  would 
much  rather  have  gone  without  the  Veto,  or  the  prerogative  of 
making  peace  and  war,  than  without  his  hunting  and  shooting. 
Gentlemen  of  the  royal  household  were  sent  to  Barere,  in  order 
to  intercede  for  the  deer  and  pheasants.  Nor  was  this  interces¬ 
sion  unsuccessful.  The  reports  were  so  drawn,  that  Barere  was 
afterwards  accused  of  having  dishonestly  sacrificed  the  interests 
of  the  public  to  the  tastes  of  the  court.  To  one  of  these  reports 
he  had  the  inconceivable  folly  and  bad  taste  to  prefix  a  punning 
motto  from  Virgil,  fit  only  for  such  essays  as  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  composing  for  the  Floral  Games — 

*  Si  canitnus  sylvas,  sylvae  sint  Consule  dignse.” 

This  literary  foppery  was  one  of  the  few  things  in  which  he  was 
consistent.  Royalist  or  Girondist,  Jacobin  or  Imperialist,  he 
was  always  a  Trissotin. 

As  the  monarchical  party  became  weaker  and  weaker,  Barere 
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;:;radually  estranged  himself  more  and  more  from  it,  and  drew 
closer  and  closer  to  the  republicans.  It  would  seem  that,  during 
this  transition,  he  was  for  a  time  closely  connected  with  the 
f.imily  of  Orleans.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  entrusted  with  the 
guardianship  of  the  celebrated  Pamela,  afterwards  Lady  Edward 
Kitzgerald ;  and  it  was  asserted  that  he  received  during  some 
years  a  pension  of  twelve  thousand  francs  from  the  Palais  Royal. 

At  the  end  of  September  1791,  the  labours  of  the  National 
Assembly  terminated,  and  those  of  the  hrst  and  last  Legislative 
Assembly  commenced. 

It  had  been  enacted  that  no  member  of  the  National  Assem¬ 
bly  should  sit  in  the  Legislative  Assembly ;  a  preposterous  and 
mischievous  regulation,  to  which  the  disasters  which  followed 
must  in  part  be  ascribed.  In  England,  what  would  be  thought 
of  a  parliament  which  did  not  contain  one  single  person  who  had 
ever  sat  in  parliament  before?  Yet  it  may  safely  be  affirmed, 
that  the  number  of  Englishmen  who,  never  having  taken  any 
share  in  public  ailairs,  are  yet  well  qualified,  by  knowledge  and 
observation,  to  be  members  of  tbe  legislature,  is  at  least  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  as  great  as  the  number  of  Frenchmen  who  were  so 
qualified  in  1791.  How,  indeed,  should  it  have  been  otherwise? 
In  England,  centuries  of  representative  government  have  made 
all  educated  people  in  some  measure  statesmen.  In  France,  the 
National  Assembly  had  probably  been  composed  of  as  good 
materials  as  were  then  to  be  found.  It  had  undoubtedly  removed 
a  vast  mass  of  abuses ;  some  of  its  members  had  read  and  thought 
much  about  theories  of  government ;  and  others  had  shown  great 
oratorical  talents.  But  that  kind  of  skill  which  is  required  for 
the  constructing,  launching,  and  steering  of  a  polity  was  lamen¬ 
tably  wanting ;  for  it  is  a  kind  of  skill  to  which  practice  con¬ 
tributes  more  than  books.  Books  are  indeed  useful  to  the 
politician,  as  they  are  useful  to  the  navigator  and  to  the  surgeon. 
But  the  real  navigator  is  formed  on  the  waves;  the  real  surgeon 
is  formed  at  bedsides ;  and  the  conflicts  of  free  states  are  the  real 
school  of  constitutional  statesmen.  The  National  Assembly  had, 
however,  now  served  an  apprenticeship  of  two  laborious  and 
eventful  years.  It  had,  indeed,  by  no  means  finished  its  educa¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  was  no  longer,  as  on  the  day  when  it  met,  altoge¬ 
ther  rude  to  political  functions.  Its  later  proceedings  contain 
abundant  proof  that  the  members  had  profited  by  their  expe¬ 
rience.  Beyond  all  doubt,  there  was  not  in  France  any  equal 
number  of  persons  possessing  in  an  equal  degree  the  quali¬ 
ties  necessary  for  the  judicious  direction  of  public  affairs;  and, 
just  at  this  moment,  these  legislators,  misled  by  a  childish  wish 
to  display  their  own  disinterestedness,  deserted  the  duties  which 
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they  had  half  learned,  and  which  nobody  else  had  learned  at  all, 
and  left  their  hall  to  a  second  crowd  of  novices,  who  had  still  to 
master  the  first  rudiments  of  political  business.  When  Barcre  wrote 
his  Memoirs,  the  absurdity  of  this  Self-denying  Ordinance  had 
been  proved  by  events,  and  was,  we  believe,  acknowledged  by  all 
parties.  He  accordingly,  with  his  usual  mendacity,  speaks  of  it 
in  terms  implying  that  he  had  opposed  it.  There  was,  he  tells 
us,  no  good  citizen  who  did  not  regret  this  fatal  vote.  Nay,  all 
wise  men,  he  says,  wished  the  National  Assembly  to  continue 
its  sittings  as  the  first  Legislative  Assembly.  But  no  attention 
was  paid  to  the  wishes  of  the  enlightened  friends  of  liberty  ;  and 
the  generous  but  fatal  suicide  was  perpetrated.  Now  the  fact  is, 
that  Barcre,  far  from  opposing  this  ill-advised  measure,  was  one 
of  those  who  most  eagerly  supported  it;  that  he  described  it 
from  the  tribune  as  wise  and  magnanimous ;  and  that  he  assigned, 
as  his  reasons  for  taking  this  view,  some  of  those  phrases  in  which 
orators  of  bis  class  delight,  and  which,  on  all  men  who  have  the 
smallest  insight  into  politics,  produce  an  effect  very  similar  to 
that  of  ipecacuanha.  ‘  Those,’  he  said,  ‘  who  have  framed  a 
‘  constitution  for  their  country,  are,  so  to  speak,  out  of  the  pale 
‘  of  that  social  state  of  which  they  are  the  authors  ;  for  creative 
*  power  is  not  in  the  same  sphere  with  that  which  it  has 
‘  created.’ 

M.  Hippolyte  Carnot  has  noticed  this  untruth,  and  attributes 
it  to  mere  forgetfulness.  We  leave  it  to  him  to  reconcile  his 
very  charitable  supposition  with  what  he  elsewhere  says  of  the 
remarkable  excellence  of  Barcre’s  memory. 

Many  members  of  the  National  Assembly  were  indemnified 
for  the  sacrifice  of  legislative  power,  by  .appointments  in  various 
departments  of  the  public  service.  Of  these  fortunate  persons 
Barcre  was  one.  A  high  Court  of  Appeal  had  just  been  insti¬ 
tuted.  This  court  was  to  sit  at  Paris;  but  its  jurisdiction  was 
to  extend  over  the  whole  realm,  and  the  departments  were  to 
choose  the  judges.  Barcre  was  nominated  by  the  department 
of  the  Upper  Pyrenees,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  Palace  of 
Justice.  He  asserts,  and  our  readers  may,  if  they  choose,  be¬ 
lieve,  that  it  was  about  this  time  in  contemplation  to  make  him 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  that,  in  order  to  avoid  so  grave  a 
responsibility,  he  obtained  permission  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  native 
place.  It  is  certain  that  he  left  Paris  early  in  the  year  1792, 
and  passed  some  months  in  the  south  of  France. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  became  clear  that  the  constitution  of 
1791  would  not  work.  It  was,  indeed,  not  to  be  expected,  that 
a  constitution  new  both  in  its  principles  and  its  details  would  at 
first  work  easily.  Had  the  chief  magistrate  enjoyed  the  entire 
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confidence  of  the  people,  had  he  performed  his  part  with  the 
utmost  zeal,  fidelity,  and  ability,  bad  the  representative  body 
included  all  the  wisest  statesmen  of  P’rance,  the  difiiculties  mij^bt 
still  have  been  found  insuperable.  But,  in  fa^t,  the  experiment 
was  made  under  every  disadvantage.  The  King,  very  naturally, 
hated  the  constitution.  In  the  Legislative  Assembly  were  men 
of  genius  and  men  of  good  intentions,  but  not  a  single  man  of 
experience.  Nevertheless,  if  France  had  been  suffered  to  settle 
her  own  affairs  without  foreign  interference,  it  is  possible  that 
the  calamities  which  followed  might  have  been  averted.  The 
King  who,  with  many  good  qualities,  was  sluggish  and  sensual, 
might  have  found  compensation  for  his  lost  prerogatives  in  his 
immense  civil  list,  in  his  palaces  and  hunting  grounds,  in  soups, 
Perigord  pies,  and  Champagne.  The  people,  finding  themselves 
secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  valuable  reforms  which  the 
National  Assembly  bad,  in  the  midst  of  all  its  errors,  efi’ected, 
would  not  have  been  easily  excited  by  demagogues  to  acts  of 
atrocity;  or,  if  acts  of  atrocity  had  been  committed,  those  acts 
would  probably  have  produced  a  speedy  and  violent  reaction.  Had 
tolerable  quiet  been  preserved  during  a  few  years,  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  1791  might  perhaps  have  taken  root,  might  have  gradu¬ 
ally  acquired  the  strength  which  time  alone  can  give,  and  might, 
with  some  modifications  which  were  undoubtedly  needed,  have 
lasted  down  to  the  present  time.  The  European  coalition 
against  the  Revolution  extinguished  all  hope  of  such  a  result. 
'I'he  deposition  of  Louis  was,  in  our  opinion,  the  necessary  con¬ 
sequence  of  that  coalition.  The  question  was  now  no  longer, 
whether  the  King  should  have  an  absolute  Veto  or  a  suspensive 
Veto,  whether  there  should  be  one  chamber  or  two  chambers, 
whether  the  members  of  the  representative  body  should  he  re- 
eligible  or  not ;  but  whether  France  should  belong  to  the  French. 
The  independence  of  the  nation,  the  integrity  of  the  territory, 
were  at  stake ;  and  we  must  say  plainly,  that  we  cordially  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  conduct  of  those  Frenchmen  who,  at  that  conjunc¬ 
ture,  resolved,  like  our  own  Blake,  to  play  the  men  for  their 
country,  under  whatever  form  of  government  their  country 
might  fall. 

It  seems  to  us  clear  that  the  war  with  the  Continental  coali¬ 
tion  was,  on  the  side  of  France,  at  first  a  defensive  war,  and 
therefore  a  just  war.  It  was  not  a  war  for  small  objects,  or 
against  despicable  enemies.  On  the  event  were  staked  all  the 
dearest  interests  of  the  French  people.  Foremost  among  the 
threatening  powers  appeared  two  great  and  martial  monarchies, 
either  of  which,  situated  as  France  then  was,  might  be  regarded 
as  a  formidable  assailant.  It  is  evident  that,  under  such  cir- 
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cumstances,  the  French  could  not,  without  extreme  imprudence, 
entrust  the  supreme  administration  of  their  atfairs  to  any  person 
whose  attachment  to  the  national  cause  admitted  of  doubr,.  Now, 
it  is  no  reproach  to  the  memory  of  Louis  to  say,  that  he  was 
not  attached  to  the  national  cause.  Had  he  been  so,  he  would 
have  been  somethin'^  more  than  man.  He  had  held  absolute 
power,  not  by  usurpation,  but  by  the  accident  of  birth  and  by 
the  ancient  polity  of  the  kinjfdom.  That  power  he  had,  on  the 
whole,  used  with  lenity.  He  had  meant  well  by  his  people. 
He  had  been  williiijr  to  make  to  them,  of  his  own  mere  motion, 
concessions  such  as  scarcely  any  other  sovereign  has  ever  made 
except  under  duress.  He  had  paid  the  penalty  of  faults  not  his 
own,  of  the  haughtiness  and  ambition  of  some  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors,  of  the  dissoluteness  and  baseness  of  others.  He  had  been 
vanquished,  taken  captive,  led  in  triumph,  put  in  ward.  He 
had  escaped;  he  had  been  caught;  he  had  been  dragged  back 
like  a  runaway  galley-slave  to  the  oar.  He  was  still  a  state 
prisoner.  His  quiet  was  broken  by  daily  affronts  and  lampoons. 
Accustomed  from  the  cradle  to  be  treated  with  profound  reve¬ 
rence,  he  was  now  forced  to  command  his  feelings,  while  men 
who,  a  few  months  before,  had  been  hackney  writers  or  country 
attorneys,  sat  in  his  presence  with  covered  heads,  and  addressed 
him  in  the  easy  tone  of  equality.  Conscious  of  fair  intentions, 
sensible  of  hard  usage,  he  doubtless  detested  the  Revolution;  and, 
while  charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  confe¬ 
derates,  pined  in  secret  for  the  sight  of  the  German  eagles  and 
the  sound  of  the  German  drums.  We  do  not  blame  him  for  this. 
But  can  we  blame  those  who,  being  resolved  to  defend  the  work 
of  the  National  Assembly  against  the  interference  of  strangers, 
were  not  disposed  to  have  him  at  their  bead  in  the  fearful 
struggle  which  was  approaching?  We  have  nothing  to  say  in 
defence  or  extenuation  of  the  insolence,  injustice,  and  cruelty, 
with  which,  after  the  victory  of  the  republicans,  he  and  his 
family  were  treated.  But  this  we  say,  that  the  French  had  only 
one  alternative,  to  deprive  him  of  the  powers  of  first  magistrate, 
or  to  ground  their  arms  and  submit  patiently  to  foreign  dictation. 
The  events  of  the  tenth  of  August  sprang  inevitably  from  the 
league  of  Pilnitz.  The  King’s  palace  was  stormed ;  his  guards 
were  slaughtered.  He  was  suspended  from  his  regal  functions; 
and  the  I.egislative  Assembly  invited  the  nation  to  elect  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  Convention,  with  the  full  powers  which  the  conjuncture 
required.  To  this  Convention  the  membersof  the  National  Assem¬ 
bly  were  eligible  ;  and  Barere  was  chosen  by  his  own  department. 

The  Convention  met  on  the  twenty-first  of  September  1792. 
The  first  proceedings  were  unanimous.  Royalty  was  abolished 
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by  acclamation.  No  objections  were  made  to  this  great  change, 
and  no  reasons  were  assigned  for  it.  For  certainly  we  cannot 
honour  with  the  name  of  reasons  such  apophthegms,  as  that 
kings  are  in  the  moral  world  what  monsters  are  in  the  physical 
world;  and  that  the  history  of  kings  is  the  martyrology  of  nations. 
But  though  the  discussion  was  worthy  only  of  a  debating-club 
of  schoolboys,  the  resolution  to  which  the  Convention  came 
seems  to  have  been  that  which  sound  policy  dictated.  In  saying 
this,  we  do  not  mean  to  express  an  opinion  that  a  republic  is, 
either  in  the  abstract  the  best  form  of  government,  or  is,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  form  of  government  best  suited  to 
the  French  people.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that  the  best  govern¬ 
ments  which  have  ever  existed  in  the  world  have  been  limited 
monarchies;  and  that  France,  in  particular,  has  never  enjoyed  so 
much  prosperity  and  freedom  as  under  a  limited  monarchy. 
Nevertheless,  we  approve  of  the  vote  of  the  Convention  which 
abolished  kingly  government.  The  interference  of  foreign 
powers  had  brought  on  a  crisis  which  made  extraordinary  mea¬ 
sures  necessary.  Hereditary  monarchy  may  be,  and  we  believe 
that  it  is,  a  very  useful  institution  in  a  country  like  France.  And 
masts  are  very  useful  parts  of  a  ship.  But,  if  the  ship  is  on  her 
beam-ends,  it  may  be  necessary  to  cut  the  masts  away.  When 
once  she  has  righted,  she  may  come  safe  into  port  under  jury 
rigging,  and  there  be  completely  repaired.  But,  in  the  mean 
time,  she  must  be  hacked  with  unsparing  hand,  lest  that  which, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  an  essential  part  of  her  fabric, 
should,  in  her  extreme  distress,  sink  her  to  the  bottom.  Even 
so  there  are  political  emergencies  in  which  it  is  necessary  that 
governments  should  be  mutilated  of  their  fair  proportions  for  a 
time,  lest  they  be  cast  away  for  ever ;  and  with  such  an  emergency 
the  Convention  had  to  deal.  The  first  object  of  a  good  French¬ 
man  should  have  been  to  save  France  from  the  fate  of  Poland. 
The  first  requisite  of  a  government  was  entire  devotion  to  the 
national  cause.  That  requisite  was  wanting  in  Louis;  and  such 
a  want,  at  such  a  moment,  could  not  be  supplied  by  any  public 
or  private  virtues.  If  the  King  were  set  aside,  the  abolition  of 
kingship  necessarily  followed.  In  the  state  in  which  the  public 
mind  then  was,  it  would  have  been  idle  to  think  of  doing  what 
our  ancestors  did  in  1688,  and  what  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  did  in  1830.  Such  an  attempt  would  have  failed 
amidst  universal  derision  and  execration.  It  would  have  dis¬ 
gusted  all  zealous  men  of  all  opinions;  and  there  were  then  few 
men  who  were  not  zealous.  Parties  fatigued  by  long  conflict, 
and  instructed  by  the  severe  discipline  of  that  school  in  which 
alone  mankind  will  learn,  are  disposed  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  a 
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mediator.  But  when  they  are  in  their  first  heady  youth,  devoid 
of  experience,  fresh  for  exertion,  flushed  with  hope,  burning 
wfith  animosity,  they  agree  only  in  spurning  out  of  their  way 
the  daysman  who  strives  to  take  his  stand  between  them  and  to 
lay  his  hand  upon  them  both.  Such  was  in  179*2  the  state  of 
France.  On  one  side  was  the  great  name  of  the  heir  of  Hugh 
Capet,  the  thirty>third  king  of  the  third  race  ;  on  the  other 
side  was  the  great  name  of  the  republic.  'I'here  was  no  rallying- 
point  save  these  two.  It  was  necessary  to  make  a  choice;  and 
those,  in  our  opinion,  judged  well  who,  waving  for  the  moment 
all  subordinate  questions,  preferred  independence  to  subjugation, 
the  natal  soil  to  the  emigrant  camp. 

As  to  the  abolition  of  royalty,  and  as  to  the  vigorous  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  war,  the  whole  Convention  seemed  to  he  united  us 
one  man.  But  a  deep  and  broad  gulf  stpurated  the  representa¬ 
tive  body  into  two  great  parties. 

On  one  side  were  those  statesmen  who  are  called,  from  the 
name  of  the  department  which  some  of  them  represented,  the 
Girondists,  and,  from  the  name  of  one  of  their  most  conspicuous 
lenders,  the  Brissotines.  In  activity  and  |)racticul  ability,  Brissot 
and  Gensonn4  were  the  most  conspicuous  among  them.  In 
parliamentary  eloquence,  no  Frenchman  of  that  time  can  he  con¬ 
sidered  as  equal  to  Vergniaud.  In  a  foreign  country,  and  after 
the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  some  parts  of  his  speeches  are  still 
read  with  mournful  admiration.  No  man,  we  are  inclined  to 
believe,  ever  rose  so  rapidly  to  such  a  height  of  oratorical  excel¬ 
lence.  His  whole  public  life  lasted  barely  two  years.  I'his  is 
a  circumstance  which  distinguishes  him  from  our  own  greatest 
speakers.  Fox,  Burke,  Pitt,  Sheridan,  Windham,  Cunning. 
Which  of  these  celebrated  men  would  now  be  remembered  as  an 
orator,  if  he  had  died  two  years  after  he  first  took  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons?  Condorcet  brought  to  the  Girondist 
party  a  different  kind  of  strength.  The  public  regarded  him 
with  justice  as  an  eminent  mathematician,  and,  with  less  reason, 
as  a  great  master  of  ethical  and  political  science ;  the  philoso¬ 
phers  considered  him  as  their  chief,  as  the  rightful  heir,  by  intel¬ 
lectual  descent  and  by  solemn  adoption,  of  their  deceased  sove¬ 
reign  D’Alembert.  In  the  same  ranks  were  found  Guadet, 
Isnard,  Barbaroux,  Buzot,  Louvet,  too  well  known  as  the  author 
of  a  very  ingenious  and  very  licentious  romance,  and  more  hon¬ 
ourably  distinguished  by  the  generosity  with  which  he  pleaded 
for  the  unfortunate,  and  by  the  intrepidity  with  which  he  defied 
the  wicked  and  powerful.  Two  persons  whose  talents  were  not 
brilliant,  but  who  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  probity  and  pub¬ 
lic  spirit,  Petion  and  Roland,  lent  the  whole  weight  of  their 
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names  to  the  Girondist  connexion.  The  wife  of  Roland  brought 
to  the  deliberations  of  her  husband’s  friends  masculine  courage 
and  force  of  thought,  tempered  by  womanly  grace  and  vivacity. 
Nor  was  the  splendour  of  a  great  military  reputation  wanting  to 
this  celebrated  party.  Dumourier,  then  victorious  over  the 
foreign  invaders,  and  at  the  height  of  popular  favour,  must  be 
reckoned  among  the  allies  of  the  Gironde. 

The  errors  of  the  Brissotines  were  undoubtedly  neither  few 
nor  small ;  but  when  we  fairly  compare  their  conduct  with  the 
conduct  of  any  other  party  which  acted  or  suffered  during  the 
French  Revolution,  we  are  forced  to  admit  their  superiority  in 
every  quality  except  that  single  quality  which,  in  such  times,  pre¬ 
vails  over  every  other,  decision.  They  were  zealous  for  the  great 
social  reform  which  had  been  effected  by  the  National  Assem¬ 
bly;  and  they  were  right.  For  though  that  reform  was,  in  some 
respects,  carried  too  far,  it  was  a  blessing  well  worth  even  the 
fearful  price  which  has  been  paid  for  it.  They  were  resolved  to 
maintain  the  independence  of  their  country  against  foreign  in¬ 
vaders  ;  and  they  were  right.  For  the  heaviest  of  all  yokes  is 
the  yoke  of  the  stranger.  They  thought  that,  if  Louis  remained 
at  their  head,  they  could  not  carry  on  with  the  requisite  energy 
the  conflict  against  the  European  coalition.  They  therefore 
concurred  in  establishing  a  republican  government;  and  here, 
again,  they  were  right.  For  in  that  struggle  for  life  and  death, 
it  would  have  been  madness  to  trust  a  hostile  or  even  a  half¬ 
hearted  leader. 

Thus  far  they  went  along  with  the  revolutionary  movement. 
At  this  point  they  stopped  ;  and,  in  our  judgment,  they  were 
right  in  stopping,  as  they  had  been  right  in  moving.  For  great 
ends,  and  under  extraordinary  circumstances,  they  had  concurred 
in  measures  which,  together  with  much  good,  had  necessarily 
produced  much  evil ;  which  had  unsettled  the  public  mind  ;  which 
had  taken  away  from  government  the  sanction  of  prescription ; 
which  had  loosened  the  very  foundations  of  property  and  law. 
They  thought  that  it  was  now  their  duty  to  prop  what  it  had  re¬ 
cently  been  their  duty  to  batter.  They  loved  liberty,  but  liberty 
associated  with  order,  with  justice,  with  mercy,  and  wdth  civili¬ 
sation.  They  were  republicans;  but  they  were  desirous  to 
adorn  their  republic  with  all  that  had  given  grace  and  dignity  to 
the  fallen  monarchy.  They  hoped  that  the  humanity,  the  cour¬ 
tesy,  the  taste,  which  had  done  much  in  old  times  to  mitigate 
the  slavery  of  France,  would  now  lend  additional  charms  to  her 
freedom.  They  saw  with  horror  crimes  exceeding  in  atrocity 
those  which  had  disgraced  the  infuriated  religious  factions  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  reason  and  philan- 
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thropy.  They  demanded,  with  eloquent  vehemence,  that  the 
authors  of  the  lawless  massacre  which,  just  before  the  meeting 
of  the  Convention,  had  been  committed  in  the  prisons  of  Paris, 
should  be  brought  to  condign  punishment.  They  treated  with 
just  contempt  the  pleas  which  have  been  set  up  for  that  great 
crime.  They  admitted  that  the  public  danger  was  pressing; 
but  they  denied  that  it  justified  a  violation  of  those  principles  of 
morality  on  which  all  society  rests.  The  independence  and 
honour  of  F ranee  were  indeed  to  be  vindicated,  but  to  be  vindi¬ 
cated  by  triumphs  and  not  by  murders. 

Opposed  to  the  Girondists  was  a  party,  which,  having  been 
long  execrated  throughout  the  civilised  world,  has  of  late — such 
is  the  ebb  and  flow  of  opinion — found  not  only  apologists,  but 
even  eulogists.  We  are  not  disposed  to  deny  that  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Mountain  were  sincere  and  public-spirited  men.  But 
even  the  best  of  them,  Carnot  for  example  and  Cambon,  were 
far  too  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means  which  they  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  attaining  great  ends.  In  the  train  of  these  enthusiasts 
followed  a  crowd,  composed  of  all  who,  from  sensual,  sordid,  or 
malignant  motives,  wished  for  a  period  of  boundless  license. 

When  the  Convention  met,  the  majority  was  with  the  Giron¬ 
dists,  and  Barere  was  with  the  majority.  On  the  King’s  trial, 
indeed,  he  quitted  the  party  with  which  he  ordinarily  acted, 
voted  with  the  Mountain,  and  spoke  against  the  prisoner  with  a 
violence  such  as  few  members  even  of  the  Mountain  showed. 

'I'he  conduct  of  the  leading  Girondists  on  that  occasion  was 
little  to  their  honour.  Of  cruelty,  indeed,  we  fully  acquit  them  ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  them  of  criminal  irresolution  and 
disingenuousness.  They  were  far,  indeed,  from  thirsting  for  the 
blood  of  Louis ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  most  desirous  to 
protect  him.  But  they  were  afraid  that,  if  they  went  straight  for¬ 
ward  to  their  object,  the  sincerity  of  their  attachment  to  republi¬ 
can  institutions  would  be  suspected.  They  wished  to  save  the 
King’s  life,  and  yet  to  obtain  all  the  credit  of  having  been  regicides. 
Accordingly,  they  traced  out  for  themselves  a  crooked  course, 
by  which  they  hoped  to  attain  both  their  objects.  They  first 
voted  the  King  guilty.  They  then  voted  for  referring  the  ques¬ 
tion  respecting  his  fate  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  De¬ 
feated  in  this  attempt  to  rescue  him,  they  reluctantly,  and  with 
ill  suppressed  shame  and  concern,  voted  for  the  capital  sentence. 
Then  they  made  a  last  attempt  in  his  favour,  and  voted  for  re¬ 
spiting  the  execution.  These  zigzag  politics  produced  the  effect 
which  any  man  conversant  with  public  affairs  might  have  fore¬ 
seen.  The  Girondists,  instead  of  attaining  both  their  ends, 
failed  of  both.  The  Mountain  justly  charged  them  with  having 
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attempted  to  save  the  King  by  underbuild  means.  Their  own  con¬ 
sciences  told  them,  with  equal  justice,  that  their  hands  had  been 
dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  most  inoffensive  and  most  unfortunate  of 
men.  The  direct  path  was  here,  as  usual,  the  path  not  only  of  ho¬ 
nour  but  of  safety.  The  principle  on  which  the  Girondists  stood 
as  a  party  was,  that  the  season  for  revolutionary  violence  was  over, 
and  that  the  reign  of  law  and  order  ought  now  to  commence.  But 
the  proceeding  against  the  King  was  clearly  revolutionary  in 
its  nature.  It  was  not  in  conformity  with  the  laws.  The  only 
plea  for  it  was,  that  all  ordinary  rules  of  jurisprudence  and  mo¬ 
rality  were  suspended  by  the  e.xtreme  public  danger.  This  was 
the  very  plea  which  the  Mountain  urged  in  defence  of  the  mas¬ 
sacre  of  September,  and  to  which,  when  so  urged,  the  Giron¬ 
dists  refused  to  listen.  They  therefore,  by  voting  for  the  death  of 
the  King,  conceded  to  the  Mountain  the  chief  point  at  issue  be¬ 
tween  the  two  parties.  Had  they  given  a  manful  vote  against 
the  capital  sentence,  the  regicides  would  have  been  in  a  minority. 
It  is  probable  that  there  would  have  been  an  immediate  appeal 
to  force.  The  Girondists  might  have  been  victorious.  In  the 
worst  event,  they  would  have  fallen  with  unblemished  honour. 
'I  hus  much  is  certain,  that  their  boldness  and  honesty  could  not 
possibly  have  produced  a  worse  effect  than  was  actually  produced 
by  their  timidity  and  their  stratagems. 

Baiere,  as  we  have  said,  sided  with  the  Mountain  on  this  oc¬ 
casion.  He  voted  against  the  appeal  to  the  people,  and  against 
the  respite.  His  demeanour  and  his  language  also  were  widely 
different  from  those  of  the  Girondists.  Their  hearts  were  heavy, 
and  their  deportment  was  that  of  men  oppressed  by  sorrow.  It 
was  V^ergniaud’s  duty  to  proclaim  the  result  of  the  roll-call. 
His  face  was  pale,  and  he  trembled  with  emotion,  as  in  a  low 
and  broken  voice  he  announced  that  Louis  was  condemned  to 
death.  Harare  had  not,  it  is  true,  yet  attained  to  full  perfection 
in  the  art  of  mingling  jests  and  conceits  with  words  of  death ; 
but  he  already  gave  promise  of  his  future  excellence  in  this  high 
department  of  Jacobin  oratory.  He  concluded  his  speech  with  a 
sentence  worthy  of  his  head  and  heart.  ‘  The  tree  of  libeity,* 
he  said,  ‘  as  an  ancient  author  remarks,  flourishes  when  it  is 
‘  watered  with  the  blood  of  all  classes  of  tyrants.’  M.  Hippolyte 
Carnot  has  quoted  this  passage,  in  order,  as  we  suppose,  to  do 
honour  to  his  hero.  We  wish  that  a  note  had  been  added  to 
inform  us  from  what  ancient  author  Barere  quoted.  In  the 
course  of  our  own  small  reading  among  the  Greek  and  Latin 
writers,  we  have  not  happened  to  fall  in  with  trees  of  liberty 
and  watering-pots  full  of  blood ;  nor  can  we,  such  is  our  igno¬ 
rance  of  classical  antiquity,  even  imagine  an  Attic  or  Roman 
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orator  employing  imagery  of  that  sort.  In  plain  words,  when 
Baiere  talked  about  an  ancient  author,  he  was  lying,  as  he 
generally  was  when  he  asserted  any  fact,  great  or  small.  Why 
he  lied  on  this  occasion  we  cannot  guess,  unless  indeed  it  was 
to  keep  his  hand  in. 

It  is  not  improbable  that,  but  for  one  circumstance,  Barere 
would,  like  most  of  those  with  whom  he  ordinarily  acted,  have 
voted  for  the  appeal  to  the  people  and  for  the  respite.  But,  just 
before  the  commencement  of  the  trial,  papers  had  been  discovered 
which  proved  that,  while  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly, 
he  had  been  in  communication  with  the  Court  respecting  his 
Reports  on  the  Woods  and  Forests.  He  was  acquitted  of  all  cri¬ 
minality  by  the  Convention;  but  the  fiercer  Republicans  con¬ 
sidered  him  as  a  tool  of  the  fallen  monarch  ;  and  this  reproach 
was  long  repeated  in  the  journal  of  Marat,  and  in  the  speeches 
at  the  Jacobin  club,  it  was  natural  that  a  man  like  Baiere 
should,  under  such  circumstances,  try  to  distinguish  himself 
among  the  crowd  of  regicides  by  peculiar  ferocity.  It  was  be¬ 
cause  he  had  been  a  royalist  that  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  in 
shedding  blood. 

The  King  was  no  more.  The  leading  Girondists  had,  by  their 
conduct  towards  him,  lowered  their  character  in  the  eyes  both 
of  friends  and  foes.  They  still,  however,  maintained  the  contest 
against  the  Mountain,  called  fur  vengeance  on  the  assassins  of 
September,  and  protested  against  the  anarchical  and  sanguinary 
doctrines  of  Marat.  For  a  time  they  seemed  likely  to  prevail. 
As  |)ublicists  and  orators  they  had  no  rit’als  in  the  Convention. 
'I'hey  had  with  them,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  great  majority  both 
of  the  deputies  and  of  the  French  nation.  'I'bese  advantages,  it 
should  seem,  ought  to  have  decided  the  event  of  the  struggle. 
But  the  opposite  party  had  compensating  advantages  of  a  dilferent 
kind.  The  chiefs  of  the  Mountain,  though  not  eminently  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  eloquence  or  knowledge,  had  great  audacity, 
activity,  and  determination.  The  Convention  and  France  were 
against  them ;  but  the  mob  of  Paris,  the  clubs  of  Paris,  and  the 
municipal  government  of  Paris,  were  on  their  side. 

The  policy  of  the  Jacobins,  in  this  situation,  w’as  to  subject 
France  to  an  aristocracy  infinitely  worse  than  that  aristocracy 
which  had  emigrated  with  the  Count  of  Artois — to  an  aristocracy 
not  of  birth,  not  of  wealth,  not  of  education,  but  of  mere  loca¬ 
lity.  They  would  not  hear  of  privileged  orders;  but  they  wished 
to  have  a  privileged  city.  That  twenty  five  millions  of  French¬ 
men  should  be  ruled  by  a  hundred  thousand  gentlemen  and 
clergymen,  was  in>ufferable ;  but  that  twenty-five  millions  of 
Frenchmen  should  be  ruled  by  a  hundred  thousand  Parisians,  w  as 
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as  it  should  he-  The  qualification  of  a  member  of  the  new  oli¬ 
garchy  was  simply  that  he  should  live  near  the  hall  where  the 
Convention  met,  and  should  be  able  to  squeeze  himself  daily 
into  the  gallery  during  a  debate,  and  now  and  then  to  attend 
with  a  pike  for  the  purpose  of  blockading  the  doors.  It  was 
quite  agreeable  to  the  maxims  of  the  Mountain,  that  a  score  of 
draymen  from  Santerre’s  brewery,  or  of  devils  from  Hebert’s 
printing-house,  should  be  permitted  to  drown  the  voices  of  men 
commissioned  to  speak  the  sense  of  such  cities  as  Marseilles, 
Bordeaux,  and  l.yons ;  and  that  a  rabble  of  half-naked  porters 
from  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine,  should  have  power  to  annul  de¬ 
crees  for  which  the  representatives  of  fifty  or  sixty  departments 
had  voted.  It  was  necessary  to  find  some  pretext  for  so  odious 
and  absurd  a  tyranny.  Such  a  pretext  was  found.  To  the  old 
phrases  of  liberty  and  equality  were  added  the  sonorous  watch¬ 
words,  unity  and  indivisibility.  A  new  crime  was  invented,  and 
called  by  the  name  uf  federalism.  The  object  of  the  Girondists, 
it  was  asserted,  was  to  break  up  the  great  nation  into  little  inde¬ 
pendent  commonwealths,  bound  together  only  by  a  league  like 
that  which  connects  the  Swiss  cantons  or  the  United  States  of 
America.  'I'lie  tfreat  obstacle  in  the  way  of  this  pernicious 
de»ign  was  the  influence  of  Paris.  To  strengthen  the  influence 
of  Paris  ought  therefore  to  be  the  chief  object  of  every  patriot. 

The  accusation  brought  against  the  leaders  of  the  Girondist 
party  was  a  mere  calumny.  1  hey  were  undoubtedly  desirous  to 
prevent  the  capital  from  domineering  over  the  republic,  and 
would  gladly  have  seen  the  Convention  removed  for  a  time  to 
some  provincial  town,  or  placed  under  the  protection  of  a  trusty 
guard,  which  might  have  overawed  the  Parisian  mob ;  but  there  is 
nut  the  slightest  reason  to  suspect  them  of  any  design  against  the 
unity  of  the  state.  Barere,  however,  really  was  a  federalist,  and, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe,  the  only  federalist  in  the  Convention. 
As  far  as  a  man  so  unstable  and  servile  can  be  said  to  have  felt 
any  preference  for  any  form  of  government,  he  felt  a  preference 
for  federal  government.  He  was  born  under  the  Pyrenees ;  he  was 
a  Gascon  of  the  Gascons,  one  of  a  people  strongly  distinguished 
by  intellectual  and  moral  character,  by  manners,  by  modes  of 
speech,  by  accent,  and  by  physiognomy,  from  the  French  of  the 
Seine  and  of  the  Loire ;  and  he  had  many  of  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  the  race  to  which  he  belonged.  When  he  first  left  his 
own  province  he  had  attained  his  thirty-fourth  year,  and  had  ac¬ 
quired  a  high  local  reputation  for  eloquence  and  literature.  He 
had  then  visited  Paris  for  the  first  time.  He  had  found  himself 
in  a  new  world.  His  feelings  were  those  of  a  banished  man.  It 
is  clear  also  that  he  had  been  by  no  means  without  his  share  of 
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the  small  disappointments  and  humiliations  so  often  experienced 
by  men  of  letters  who,  elated  by  provincial  applause,  venture  to 
display  their  powers  before  the  fastidious  critics  of  a  capital.  On 
the  other  hand,  whenever  he  revisited  the  mountains  amon^ 
which  he  had  been  born,  he  found  himself  an  object  of  freneral 
admiration.  His  dislike  of  Paris,  and  his  partiality  to  his  native 
district,  were  therefore  as  strong  and  durable  as  any  sentiments 
of  a  mind  like  his  could  be.  lie  long  continued  to  maintain,  that 
the  ascendency  of  one  great  city  was  the  bane  of  France;  that 
the  superiority  of  taste  and  intelligence  which  it  was  the  fashion 
to  ascribe  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  were  wholly  imaginary; 
and  that  the  nation  would  never  enjoy  a  really  good  government 
till  the  Alsatian  people,  tlie  Breton  people,  the  people  of  Bearn, 
the  people  of  Provence,  should  have  each  an  independent  exis¬ 
tence,  and  laws  suited  to  its  own  tastes  and  habits.  'I'hese  com¬ 
munities  he  proposed  to  unite  by  a  tie  similar  to  that  which 
binds  together  the  grave  Puritans  of  Connecticut,  and  the  disso¬ 
lute  slave-drivers  of  New  Orleans.  I'o  Paris  he  was  unwilling 
to  grant  even  the  rank  which  Washington  holds  in  the  United 
States.  He  thought  it  desirable  that  the  congress  of  the  French 
federation  should  have  no  fixed  place  of  meeting,  but  should  sit 
sometimes  at  Kouen,  sometimes  at  Bordeaux,  sometimes  at  his 
own  Toulouse. 

Animated  by  such  feelings,  he  was,  till  the  close  of  May  1793, 
a  Girondist,  if  not  an  ultra-Girondist.  lie  exclaimed  against 
those  impure  and  bloodthirsty  men  who  wished  to  make  the 
public  danger  a  pretext  for  cruelty  and  rapine.  ‘  Perd,*  he  said, 
*  could  be  no  excuse  for  crime.  It  is  when  the  wind  blows  hard, 
‘  and  the  waves  run  high,  that  the  anchor  is  most  needed  ;  it  is 
‘  when  a  revolution  is  raging,  that  the  great  laws  of  morality  are 
‘  most  necessary  to  the  safety  of  a  slate.’  Of  Marat  he  spoke 
with  abhorrence  and  contempt ;  of  the  munici|)al  authorities  of 
Paris  with  just  severity.  He  loudly  complained  that  there  were 
Frenchmen  who  paid  to  the  Mountain  that  homage  which  was 
due  to  the  Convention  alone.  When  the  establishment  of  the  Re¬ 
volutionary  Tribunal  was  first  proposed,  he  joined  himself  to  Ver- 
gniaud  and  Buzot,  who  strongly  objected  to  that  odious  measure. 
‘  It  cannot  be,’  exclaimed  Rarere,  ‘  that  men  really  attached  to 
‘  liberty  will  imitate  the  most  frightful  excesses  of  despotism  !’ 
Fie  proved  to  the  Convention,  after  his  fashion,  out  of  Sallust, 
that  such  arbitrary  courts  may  indeed,  for  a  time,  be  severe  only 
on  real  criminals,  but  must  inevitably  degenerate  into  instruments 
of  private  cupidity  and  revenge.  When,  on  the  tenth  of  March, 
the  worst  pait  of  the  population  of  Paris  made  the  first  unsuc- 
cesslul  attempt  to  destroy  the  Girondists,  Barere  eagerly  called 
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for  vij^orous  measures  of  repression  and  punishment.  On  the 
second  of  April,  another  attempt  of  the  Jacobins  of  Paris  to 
usurp  supreme  dominion  over  the  republic,  was  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Convention ;  and  again  Barere  spoke  with 
warmth  against  the  new  tyranny  which  afflicted  France,  and 
declared  that  the  people  of  the  departments  would  never  crouch 
beneath  the  tyranny  of  one  ambitious  city.  He  even  proposed  a 
resolution  to  the  effect,  that  the  Convention  would  exert  against' 
the  demagogues  of  the  capital  the  same  energy  which  had  been 
exerted  against  the  tyrant  Louis.  We  are  assured  that,  in  private 
as  in  pul)lic,  he  at  this  time  uniformly  spoke  with  strong  aversion 
of  the  Mountain. 

His  apparent  zeal  for  the  cause  of  humanity  and  order  had 
its  reward.  Early  in  April  came  the  tidings  of  Dumourier’s 
defection.  This  was  a  lieavy  blow  to  the  Girondists.  Du- 
inourier  was  their  general.  His  victories  had  thrown  a  lustre 
on  the  whole  party;  his  army,  it  had  been  hoped,  would,  in 
the  worst  event,  protect  the  deputies  of  the  nation  against  the 
ragged  pikemen  of  the  garrets  of  Paris.  He  was  now  a  deserter 
and  an  exile ;  and  those  who  had  lately  placed  their  chief  reliance 
on  his  support  were  compelled  to  join  with  their  deadliest  ene¬ 
mies  in  execrating  his  treason.  At  this  perilous  conjuncture,  it  . 
was  resolved  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  to 
arm  that  committee  with  powers,  small  indeed  when  compare*! 
with  those  which  it  afterwards  drew  to  itself,  but  still  great  and 
formidable.  The  moderate  party,  regarding  Barere  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  their  feelings  and  opinions,  elected  him  a  member. 
In  his  new  situation  he  soon  begun  to  make  himself  useful.  He 
brought  to  the  deliberations  of  the  Committee,  not  indeed  the 
knowledge  or  the  ability  of  a  great  statesman,  but  a  tongue  and 
a  pen  which,  if  others  w  ould  only  supply  ideas,  never  paused  for 
want  of  words.  His  mind  was  a  mere  organ  of  communication 
between  other  minds.  It  originated  nothing;  it  retained  no¬ 
thing  ;  but  it  transmitted  every  thing.  The  post  assigned  to  him 
by  his  colleagues  was  not  really  of  the  highest  importance ;  but 
it  was  prominent,  and  drew  the  attention  of  all  Europe.  When 
a  great  measure  was  to  be  brought  forward,  when  an  account 
was  to  be  rendered  of  an  important  event,  he  was  generally  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  administration.  He  was  therefore  not  unna¬ 
turally  considered,  by  persons  who  lived  at  a  distance  from  the 
seat  of  government,  and  above  all  by  foreigners  who,  while  the 
war  raged,  knew  France  only  from  Journals,  as  the  head  of  that 
administration  of  w  hich,  in  truth,  he  was  only  the  secretary  and 
the  spokesman.  The  author  of  the  History  of  Europe,  in  our 
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own  Annual  Registers,  appears  to  have  been  completely  under 
this  delusion. 

The  conflict  between  the  hostile  parlies  was  meanwhile  fast 
approaching  to  a  crisis.  The  temper  of  Paiis  grew  daily  fiercer 
and  fiercer.  Delegates  appointed  by  thirty-five  of  the  forty-eight 
wards  of  the  city  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  and 
demanded  that  Vergniaud,  Brissot,  Guadet,  Gensoiine,  Bar- 
baroux,  Biizot,  Petion,  Louvet,  and  many  other  deputies, 
should  be  expelled.  This  demand  was  disapproved  by  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  Assembly,  and,  when  known  in  the  depart¬ 
ments,  called  forth  a  general  cry  of  indignation.  Bordeaux  de¬ 
clared  that  it  would  stand  by  its  representatives,  and  would,  if 
necessary,  defend  them  by  the  sword  against  the  tyianny  of 
Paris.  Lyons  and  Marseilles  were  animated  by  a  similar  s|)irit. 
These  manifestations  of  public  opinion  gave  courage  to  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Convention.  Thanks  were  voted  to  the  people  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  for  their  patriotic  declaration,  and  a  commission  consisting 
of  twelve  members  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  conduct  of  the  municipal  authorities  of  Paris;  and  was  em¬ 
powered  to  place  under  arrest  such  persons  as  should  appear  to 
have  been  concerned  in  any  plot  against  the  authority  of  the 
Convention.  This  measure  was  adopted  on  the  motion  of 
Barere. 

A  few  days  of  stormy  excitement  and  profound  anxiety  followed; 
and  then  came  the  crash.  On  the  thirty-first  of  May  the  mob  of 
Paris  rose ;  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries  was  besieged  by  a  vast 
array  of  pikes  ;  the  majority  of  the  deputies,  after  vain  struggles 
and  remonstrances,  yielded  to  violence,  and  suffered  the  Mountain 
to  carry  a  decree  for  the  suspension  and  arrest  of  the  deputies 
whom  the  wards  of  the  capital  had  accused. 

During  this  contest,  Barere  had  been  tossed  backwards  and 
forwards  between  the  two  raging  factions.  His  feelings,  languid 
and  unsteady  as  they  always  were,  drew  him  to  the  Girondists ; 
but  he  was  awed  by  the  vigour  and  determination  of  the  Moun¬ 
tain.  At  one  moment  he  held  high  and  firm  language,  com¬ 
plained  that  the  Convention  was  not  free,  and  protested  against 
the  validity  of  any  vote  passed  under  coercion.  At  another  mo¬ 
ment  he  proposed  to  conciliate  the  Parisians  by  abolishing  that 
commission  of  twelve  which  he  had  himself  proposed  only  a  few 
days  before ;  and  himself  drew  up  a  paper  condemning  the  very 
measures  which  had  been  adopted  at  his  own  instance,  and  eulo¬ 
gizing  the  public  spirit  of  the  insurgents.  To  do  him  justice, 
it  was  not  without  some  symptoms  of  shame  that  he  read  this 
document  from  the  tribune,  where  he  had  so  often  expressed  very 
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ditTerent  sentiments.  It  is  said  that,  at  some  passages,  he  was 
even  seen  to  blush.  It  may  have  been  so ;  he  was  still  in  his 
noviciate  of  infamy. 

Some  <lay8  later  he  proposed  that  hostages  for  the  personal 
safety  of  the  accused  deputies  should  be  sent  to  the  departments, 
and  offered  to  be  himself  one  of  those  hostages.  Nor  do  we  in 
the  least  doubt  that  the  offer  was  sincere.  He  would,  we  firmly 
believe,  have  thought  himself  far  safer  at  Bordeaux  or  Marseilles 
than  at  Paris.  His  proposition,  however,  was  not  carried  into 
effect ;  and  he  remained  in  the  power  of  the  victorious  Moun¬ 
tain. 

This  was  the  great  crisis  of  his  life.  Hitherto  he  had  done 
nothing  inexpiable,  nothing  which  marked  him  out  as  a  much 
worse  man  than  most  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Convention.  His 
voice  hud  generally  been  on  the  side  of  moderate  measures. 
Had  he  bravely  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Girondists,  and  suffered 
with  them,  he  would,  like  them,  have  had  a  nut  dishonourable 
place  in  history.  Had  he,  like  the  great  body  of  deputies  who 
meant  well,  but  who  had  not  the  courage  to  expose  themselves  to 
martyrdom,  crouched  quietly  under  the  dominion  of  the  trium¬ 
phant  minority,  and  suffered  every  motion  ot  Robespierre  and 
Billaud  to  pass  unopposed,  he  would  have  incurred  no  peculiar 
ignominy.  But  it  is  probable  that  this  course  was  not  open  to 
him.  He  had  been  too  promiiH-nt  among  the  adversaries  of  the 
Mountain,  to  be  admitted  to  quarter  without  making  some  atone¬ 
ment.  It  was  necessary  that,  if  he  hoped  to  find  pardon  from  his 
new  lords,  he  should  not  be  merely  a  silent  and  passive  slave. 
What  passed  in  private  between  him  and  them  cannot  be  accu¬ 
rately  related  ;  but  the  result  was  soon  apparent.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Public  Safety  was  renewed.  Several  of  the  fiercest  of 
the  dominant  faction,  Conlhon  lor  example,  and  St  Just,  were 
substituted  for  more  moderate  politicians  ;  but  Baiere  was  suf¬ 
fered  to  retain  his  seat  at  the  Board. 

1  he  indulgence  with  which  he  was  treated  excited  the  mur¬ 
murs  of  some  stern  and  aident  zealots.  Marat,  in  the  very  last 
words  that  he  wrote,  words  not  published  till  the  dagger  of  Char¬ 
lotte  Corday  had  avenged  France  and  mankind,  complained  that 
a  man  who  had  no  principles,  who  was  always  on  the  side  of  the 
strongest,  who  had  been  a  royalist,  and  who  was  ready,  in  case 
of  a  turn  of  fortune,  to  be  a  royalist  again,  should  be  entrusted 
with  an  important  share  in  the  administration.*  But  the  chiefs  of 


•  See  the  Pubitcisle  of  the  14th  of  July  1793.  Marat  was  stabbed 
on  the  evening  of  the  13th. 
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the  Mountain  judged  more  correctly.  They  knew  indeed,  as 
well  as  Marat,  that  Barere  was  a  man  utterly  without  faith  or 
steadiness;  that,  if  he  could  be  said  to  have  any  political  leaning, 
his  leaning  was  not  towards  them  ;  that  he  felt  for  the  Girondist 
party  that  faint  and  wavering  sort  of  preference  of  which  alone 
his  nature  was  susceptible  ;  and  that,  if  he  had  been  at  liberty  to 
make  his  choice,  he  would  rather  have  murdered  Robespierre  and 
Danton,  than  V^ergniaud  and  Gensonne.  But  they  justly  appre¬ 
ciated  that  levity  which  made  him  incapable  alike  of  earnest  love 
and  of  earnest  hatred,  and  that  meanness  which  made  it  necessary 
to  him  to  have  a  master.  In  truth,  what  the  planters  of  Carolina 
and  Louisiana  say  of  black  men  with  flat  noses  and  woolly  hair, 
was  strictly  true  of  Barere.  The  curse  of  Canaan  was  upon  him. 
He  was  born  a  slave.  Baseness  was  an  instinct  in  him.  'i'he 
impulse  which  drove  him  from  a  party  in  adversity  to  a  party  in 
prosperity,  was  as  irresistible  as  that  which  drives  the  cuckoo 
and  the  swallow  towards  the  sun  when  the  dark  and  cold  months 
are  approaching.  The  law  which  doomed  him  to  be  the  humble 
attendant  of  stronger  spirits  resembled  the  law  which  binds  the 
pilot-fish  to  the  shark.  ‘  Ken  ye,’  said  a  shrewd  Scotch  lord,  who 
was  asked  his  opinion  of  James  the  First ;  ‘  Ken  ye  a  John  Ape? 

*  If  I  have  Jacko  by  the  collar,  I  can  make  him  bite  you  ;  but  if 
‘  you  have  Jacko,  you  can  make  him  bite  me.’  Just  such  a  crea¬ 
ture  was  Barere.  In  the  hands  of  the  Girondists  he  would  have 
been  eager  to  proscribe  the  Jacobins ;  he  was  just  as  ready,  in 
the  gripe  of  the  Jacobins,  to  proscribe  the  Girondists.  On  the 
fidelity  of  such  a  man,  the  heads  of  the  Mountain  could  not,  of 
course,  reckon  ;  but  they  valued  their  conquest  as  the  very  easy 
and  not  very  delicate  lover  in  Congreve’s  lively  song  valued  the 
conquest  of  a  prostitute  of  a  different  kind.  Barere  was,  like  C'hloe, 
false  and  common  ;  but  he  was,  like  Chloe,  constant  while  pos¬ 
sessed  ;  and  they  asked  no  more.  They  needed  a  service  w  hich 
he  was  perfectly  competent  to  perform.  Destitute  as  he  was  of 
all  the  talents  both  of  an  active  and  of  a  speculative  statesman, 
he  could  with  great  facility  draw  up  a  report,  or  make  a  speech 
on  any  subject  and  on  any  side.  If  other  people  would  furnish  facts 
and  thoughts,  he  could  always  furnish  phrases ;  and  this  talent 
was  absolutely  at  the  command  of  his  owners  for  the  time  being. 
Nor  had  he  excited  any  angry  passion  among  those  to  whom  he 
had  hitherto  been  opposed.  They  felt  no  more  hatred  to  him 
than  they  felt  to  the  lH»rses  which  dragged  the  cannon  of  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  and  of  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg.  The  horses 
had  only  done  according  to  their  kind,  and  would,  if  they  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French,  drag  with  equal  vigour  and  equal 
docility  the  guns  of  the  republic,  and  therefore  ought  not  merely 
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to  1)6  spared,  but  to  be  well  fed  and  curried.  So  was  it  with 
Barere.  He  was  of  a  nature  so  low,  that  it  ini|rht  be  doubted 
whether  be  coubi  properly  be  an  object  of  the  hostility  of  reas*)n- 
able  beings.  lie  had  not  been  an  enemy  ;  he  was  not  now  a 
friend.  But  he  had  been  an  annoyance  ;  and  he  would  now  be 
a  help. 

But  thoufrh  the  heads  of  the  Mountain  pardoned  this  man,  and 
admitted  him  into  partnership  with  themselves,  it  was  not  with¬ 
out  exacting  pledges  such  as  made  it  impossible  for  him,  false 
and  fickle  as  he  was,  ever  again  to  find  admission  into  the  ranks 
which  he  had  deserted.  'I  hat  was  truly  a  terrible  sacrament  Ity 
which  they  admitted  the  apostate  into  their  communion.  They 
demanded  of  him  that  he  should  himself  take  the  most  prominent 
part  in  murdering  his  old  friends.  To  refuse  was  as  much  as  his 
life  was  worth.  But  what  is  life  worth  when  it  is  only  one  long 
agony  of  remorse  and  shame  ?  These,  how’ever,  are  feelings  of 
which  it  is  idle  to  talk,  when  we  are  considering  the  conduct  of 
such  a  man  as  Baiere.  He  undertook  the  task,  mounted  the 
tribune,  and  told  the  Convention  that  the  time  was  come  for 
taking  the  stein  attitude  of  justice,  and  for  striking  at  all  con¬ 
spirators  without  distinction.  He  then  moved  that  Buzot,  Bar- 
baroux,  Petion,  and  thirteen  other  deputies,  should  be  placed  out 
of  the  pale  of  the  law,  or,  in  other  words,  beheaded  without  a 
trial;  and  that  Vergniaud,  Guadet,  Gensonne,  and  six  others, 
should  be  impeached.  The  motion  was  carried  without  debate. 

We  have  already  seen  with  what  effrontery  Barere  has  denied, 
in  these  Memoirs,  that  he  look  any  part  against  the  Girondists. 
This  denial,  we  think,  was  the  only  thing  wanting  to  make  his 
infamy  complete.  'I'he  most  impudent  of  all  lies  was  a  fit  com¬ 
panion  for  the  foulest  of  all  murders. 

Barere,  however,  had  not  yet  earned  his  pardon.  The  Jacobin 
party  contained  one  gang  which,  even  in  that  party,  was  pre¬ 
eminent  in  every  mean  and  every  savage  vice,  a  gang  so  low- 
minded  ainl  so  inhuman,  that,  compared  wdlh  them,  Uobespierre 
might  be  called  magnanimous  and  merciful.  Of  these  w'retcbes 
Hebert  was  perhaps  the  best  representative.  His  favourite 
amusement  was  to  torment  and  insult  the  miserable  remains  of 
that  great  family  which,  having  ruled  France  during  eight  hun¬ 
dred  years,  had  now  become  an  object  of  pity  to  the  humblest 
artisan  or  peasant.  The  influence  of  this  man,  and  of  men  like 
him,  induced  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  to  determine  that 
Marie  Antoinette  should  be  sent  to  the  scaffold.  Barere  w'as 
again  summoned  to  his  duty.  Only  four  days  after  he  had  pro¬ 
posed  the  decrees  against  the  Girondist  deputies  he  again 
mounted  the  tribune,  in  order  to  move  that  the  Queen  should  be 
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brouo;ht  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  He  was  improving 
fast  in  the  society  of  his  new  allies.  When  he  asked  tor  the 
heads  of  V'^ergniaud  and  Petion,  he  had  spoken  like  a  man  who 
had  some  slight  sense  of  his  own  guilt  and  degradation*;  he  had 
said  little,  and  that  little  had  not  been  violent.  'I'he  office  of 
expatiating  on  the  guilt  of  his  old  friends  he  had  left  to  Saint 
Just.  Very  different  was  Barere’s  second  appearance  in  the 
character  of  an  accuser.  He  now  cried  out  for  blood  in  the 
eager  tones  of  the  true  and  burning  thirst,  and  raved  against  tlie 
Austrian  woman  with  the  virulence,  natural  to  a  coward  who 
hnds  himself  at  liberty  to  outrage  that  which  he  has  feared  and 
envied.  VVe  have  already  exposed  the  shameless  mendacity  w'lth 
which,  in  these  Memoirs,  he  attempts  to  throw  the  blame  of  his 
own  guilt  on  the  guiltless. 

On  the  day  on  which  the  fallen  Queen  was  dragged,  already 
more  than  half  dead,  to  her  doom,  Barere  regaled  Robe>pierre 
and  some  other  Jacobins  at  a  tavern.  Robespierre’s  acceptance 
of  the  invitation  caused  some  surprise  to  those  who  knew  how 
lung  and  how  bitterly  it  was  his  nature  to  hate.  *  Rubispierre 
‘  of  the  party  !’  muttered  Saint  Just.  ‘  Barere  is  the  only  man 
‘  whom  Robespierre  has  forgiven.’  W’e  have  an  account  of  this 
singular  repast  from  one  of  the  guests.  Robespierre  condemned 
the  senseless  brutality  with  which  Hebert  had  conducted  the 
proceedings  against  the  Austrian  woman,  and,  in  talking  on  that 
subject,  became  so  much  excited  that  he  broke  his  plate  in  the 
violence  of  his  gesticulation.  Barere  exclaimed  that  the  guillo¬ 
tine  had  cut  a  diplomatic  knot  which  it  might  have  been  difficult 
to  untie.  In  the  intervals  between  the  Beaune  and  the  Cham¬ 
pagne,  between  the  ragout  of  thrushes  and  the  partridge  with 
trufles,  he  fervently  preached  his  new  political  creed.  ‘  The 
‘  Vessel  of  the  revolution,’  he  said,  *  can  float  into  port  only  on 
*  waves  of  blood.  VVe  must  begin  with  the  members  of  the 
‘  National  Assembly  and  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  That 
‘  rubbish  must  be  swept  away.’ 

As  he  talked  at  table  he  talked  in  the  Convention.  His 
peculiar  style  of  oratory  was  now  formed.  It  was  not  altogether 
without  ingenuity  and  liveliness.  But,  in  any  other  age  or 
country,  it  would  have  been  thought  unBt  for  the  deliberations 
of  a  grave  assembly,  and  still  more  unfit  for  state  papers,  it 
might,  perhaps,  succeed  at  a  meeting  of  a  Protestant  Association 
in  Kxeter  Hall,  at  a  Repeal  dinner  in  Ireland,  after  men  had 
well  drunk,  or  in  an  American  oration  on  the  fourth  of  July.  No 
legislative  body  would  now  endure  it.  But  in  France,  during  the 
reign  of  the  Convention,  the  old  laws  of  composition  w.  re  luld 
in  as  much  contempt  as  the  old  government  or  the  old  creed. 
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Correct  and  noble  diction  belonged,  like  the  etiquette  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  and  the  solemnities  of  Notre  Dame,  to  an  age  which  had 
passed  away.  Just  as  a  swarm  of  ephemeral  constitutions, 
democratic,  directorial,  and  consular,  sprang  from  the  decay  of 
the  ancient  monarchy  ;  just  as  a  swarm  of  new  superstitions,  the 
worship  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason,  and  the  fooleries  of  the  Theo- 
philanthropists,  sprang  from  the  decay  of  the  ancient  Church ; 
even  so,  out  of  the  decay  of  the  ancient  French  eloquence,  sprang 
new  fashions  of  eloquence,  for  the  understanding  of  which  new 
grammars  and  dictionaries  were  necessary.  The  same  innovating 
spirit  which  altered  the  common  phrases  of  salutation,  which 
turned  hundreds  of  Johns  and  Peters  into  Scsevolas  and  Aris- 
togitons,  and  which  expelled  Sunday  and  Monday,  January  and 
February,  Lady-day  and  Christmas,  from  the  calendar,  in  order 
to  substitute  Decadiand  Primidi,  Nivoseand  Pluviose,  Feasts  of 
Opinion  and  Feasts  of  the  Supreme  Being,  changed  all  the  forms 
of  official  correspondence.  For  the  calm,  guarded,  and  sternly 
courteous  language  which  governments  had  long  been  accustomed 
to  employ,  were  substituted  puns,  interjections,  Ossianic  rants, 
rhetoric  worthy  only  of  a  schoolboy,  scurrility  worthy  only  of  a 
fishwife.  Of  the  phraseology  which  was  now  thought  to  be 
peculiarly  well  suited  to  a  Report  or  a  Manifesto,  Barere  had  a 
greater  command  than  any  man  of  his  time ;  and,  during  the  short 
and  sharp  paroxysm  of  the  revolutionary  delirium,  passed  for  a 
great  orator.  When  the  fit  was  over,  he  was  considered  as  what 
he  really  was,  a  man  of  quick  apprehension  and  fluent  elocu¬ 
tion,  with  no  originality,  with  little  information,  and  with  a  taste 
as  bad  as  his  heart.  His  Reports  were  popularly  called  Carmag¬ 
noles.  A  few  months  ago,  we  should  have  had  some  difficulty  in 
conveying  to  an  English  reader  an  exact  notion  of  the  state 
papers  to  which  this  appellation  was  given.  Fortunately  a  noble 
and  distinguished  person,  whom  her  Majesty’s  Ministers  have 
thought  qualified  to  fill  the  most  important  post  in  the  empire, 
has  made  our  task  easy.  Whoever  has  read  Lord  Ellenborough’s 
proclamations  is  able  to  form  a  complete  idea  of  a  Carmagnole. 

The  effect  which  Dartre’s  discourses  at  one  time  produced  is 
not  to  be  wholly  attributed  to  the  perversion  of  the  national 
taste.  The  occasions  on  which  he  rose  were  frequently  such  as 
would  have  secured  to  the  worst  speaker  a  favourable  hearing. 
When  any  military  advantage  had  been  gained,  he  was  generally 
deputed  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  to  announce  the  good 
news.  The  hall  resounded  with  applause  as  he  mounted  the  tri¬ 
bune,  holding  the  despatches  in  his  hand.  Deputies  and  strangers 
listened  with  delight  while  he  told  them  that  victory  was  the 
order  of  the  day;  that  the  guineas  of  Pitt  had  been  vainly 
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lavished  to  hire  machines  six  feet  high,  carrying  guns;  that 
the  flight  of  the  English  leopard  deserved  to  be  celebrated  by 
Tyrtieus ;  and  that  the  saltpetre  dug  out  of  the  cellars  of  Paris 
had  been  turned  into  thunder,  which  would  crush  the  Titan 
brethren,  George  and  Francis. 

Meanwhile  the  trial  of  the  accused  Girondists,  who  were 
under  arrest  at  Paris,  came  on.  They  flattered  themselves  with 
a  vain  hope  of  escape.  They  placed  some  reliance  on  their 
innocence,  and  some  reliance  on  their  eloquence.  They  thought 
that  shame  would  suffice  to  restrain  any  man,  however  violent 
and  cruel,  from  publicly  committing  the  flagrant  iniquity  of  con¬ 
demning  them  to  death.  The  llevoliilionary  Tribunal  was  new 
to  its  functions.  No  member  of  the  Convention  had  yet  been 
executed ;  and  it  was  probable  that  the  boldest  Jacobin  would 
shrink  from  being  the  first  to  violate  the  sanctity  which  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  belong  to  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

The  proceedings  lasted  some  days.  Gensonne  and  Brissot 
defendetl  themselves  with  great  ability  and  presence  of  mind 
against  the  vile  Hebert  and  Chaumette,  who  appeared  as  accu¬ 
sers.  The  eloquent  voice  of  Vergniaud  was  heard  for  the  last 
time.  He  pleaded  his  own  cause,  and  that  of  his  friends,  with 
such  force  of  reason  and  elevation  of  sentiment  that  a  murmur 
of  pity  and  admiration  rose  from  the  audience.  Nay,  the  court 
itself,  not  yet  accustomed  to  riot  in  daily  carnage,  showed  signs 
of  emotion.  The  sitting  was  adjourned,  and  a  rumour  went  forth 
that  there  would  be  an  acquittal.  The  Jacobins  met,  breathing 
vengeance.  Robespierre  undertook  to  be  their  organ.  He  rose 
on  the  following  day  in  the  Convention,  and  proposed  a  decree 
of  such  atrocity,  that  even  among  the  acts  of  that  year  it  can 
hardly  be  paralleled.  By  this  decree  the  tribunal  was  empowered 
to  cut  short  the  defence  of  the  prisoners,  to  pronounce  the  case 
clear,  and  to  pass  immediate  judgment.  One  deputy  made  a 
faint  opposition.  Barere  instantly  sprang  up  to  support  Robe¬ 
spierre — Barere,  the  federalist ;  Barere,  the  author  of  that  Com¬ 
mission  of  Twelve  which  was  among  the  chief  causes  of  the 
hatred  borne  by  Paris  to  the  Girondists  ;  Barere,  who  in  these 
Memoirs  denies  that  he  ever  took  any  part  against  the  Giron¬ 
dists  ;  Barere,  who  has  the  effrontery  to  declare  that  he  greatly 
loved  and  esteemed  Vergniaud.  The  decree  was  passed ;  and  the 
tribunal,  without  suffering  the  prisoners  to  conclude  what  they 
had  to  say,  pronounced  them  guilty. 

The  following  day  was  the  saddest  in  the  sad  history  of  the 
Revolution.  The  sufferers  were  so  innocent,  so  brave,  so  elo¬ 
quent,  so  accomplished,  so  young.  Some  of  them  were  graceful 
and  handsome  youths  of  six  or  seven  and  twenty.  Vergniaud 
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and  Gensonne  were  little  more  than  thirty.  They  had  been  only 
a  few  months  engaged  in  public  alfairs.  In  a  few  months  the 
fame  of  their  genius  had  filled  Europe ;  and  they  were  to  die  for 
no  crime  but  this,  that  they  had  wished  to  combine  order,  jus¬ 
tice,  and  mercy  with  freedom.  Their  great  fault  was  want  of 
courage.  We  mean  want  of  political  courage — of  that  courage 
which  is  proof  to  clamour  and  obloquy,  and  which  meets  great 
emergencies  by  daring  and  decisive  measures.  Alas !  they  had 
but  too  good  an  opportunity  of  proving,  that  they  did  not 
want  courage  to  endure  with  manly  cheerfulness  the  worst  that 
could  be  inflicted  by  such  tyrants  as  St  Just,  and  such  slaves 
as  Barere. 

'I'hey  w'ere  not  the  only  victims  of  the  noble  cause.  Madame 
Roland  followed  them  to  the  scaffold  with  a  spirit  as  heroic  as 
their  own.  Her  husband  was  in  a  safe  hiding-place,  but  could 
not  bear  to  survive  her.  His  body  was  found  on  the  high¬ 
road,  near  Rouen.  He  had  fallen  on  his  sword.  Condorcet 
swallowed  opium.  At  Bordeaux,  the  steel  fell  on  the  necks  of 
the  bold  and  quick-witted  Guadet,  and  of  Barbaroux,  the  chief 
of  those  enthusi&sts  from  the  Rhone  whose  valour,  in  the  great 
crisis  of  the  tenth  of  August,  had  turned  back  the  tide  of  battle 
from  the  Louvre  to  the  Tuileries.  In  a  field  near  the  Garonne 
was  found  all  that  the  wolves  had  left  of  Petion,  once  honoured, 
greatly  indeed  beyond  his  deserts,  as  the  model  of  republican  vir¬ 
tue.  We  are  far  from  regarding  even  the  best  of  the  Girondists 
with  unmixed  admiration  ;  but  history  owes  to  them  this  honour¬ 
able  testimony,  that,  being  free  to  choose  whether  they  would 
be  oppressors  or  victims,  they  deliberately  and  firmly  resolved 
rather  to  suffer  injustice  than  to  inflict  it. 

And  now  began  that  strange  period  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror.  The  Jacobins  had  prevailed.  This  was 
their  hour,  and  the  power  of  darkness.  The  Convention  was 
subjugated,  and  reduced  to  profound  silence  on  the  highest 
questions  of  state.  The  sovereignty  passed  to  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety.  To  the  edicts  framed  by  that  Committee,  the 
representative  assembly  did  not  venture  to  offer  even  the  species 
of  opposition  which  the  ancient  Parliament  had  frequently  of¬ 
fered  to  the  mandates  of  the  ancient  Kings.  Six  persons  held 
the  chief  power  in  the  small  cabinet  which  now  domineered 
over  France — Robespierre,  St  Just,  Couthon,  Collot,  Billaud, 
and  Barere. 

To  some  of  these  men,  and  of  those  who  adhered  to  them,  it 
is  due  to  say,  that  the  fanaticism  which  had  emancipated  them 
from  the  restraints  of  justice  and  compassion,  had  emancipated 
them  also  from  the  dominion  of  vulgar  cupidity  and  of  vulgar 
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fear ;  that,  while  hardly  knowing  where  to  find  an  assignat  of  a 
few  francs  to  pay  for  a  dinner,  they  expended  with  strict  integ¬ 
rity  the  immense  revenue  which  they  collected  by  every  art  of 
rapine;  and  that  they  were  ready,  in  support  of  their  cause, 
to  mount  the  scaffold  with  as  much  indifference  as  they  showed 
when  they  signed  the  death-warrants  of  aristocrats  and  priests. 
But  no  great  party  can  be  composed  of  such  materials  as  these. 
It  is  the  inevitable  law,  that  such  zealots  as  we  have  described 
shall  collect  around  them  a  multitude  of  slaves,  of  cowards,  and  of 
libertines,  whose  savage  tempers  and  licentious  appetites,  withheld 
only  by  the  dread  of  law  and  magistracy  from  the  worst  excesses, 
arc  called  into  full  activity  by  the  hope  of  impunity.  A  faction 
which,  from  whatever  motive,  relaxes  the  great  laws  of  morality, 
is  certain  to  be  joined  by  the  most  immoral  part  of  the  community. 
This  has  been  repeatedly  proved  in  religious  wars.  The  war  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  the  Albigensian  war,  the  Huguenot  war,  the 
Thirty  Years’  war,  all  originated  in  pious  zeal.  That  zeal  in¬ 
flamed  the  champions  of  the  church  to  such  a  point,  that  they 
regarded  all  generosity  to  the  vanquished  as  a  sinful  weakness. 
The  infidel,  the  heretic,  was  to  be  run  down  like  a  mad  dog.  No 
outrage  committed  by  the  Catholic  warrior  on  the  miscreant 
enemy  could  deserve  punishment.  As  soon  as  it  was  known 
that  boundless  license  was  thus  given  to  barbarity  and  dissolute¬ 
ness,  thousands  of  wretches  who  cared  nothing  for  the  sacred 
cause,  but  who  were  eager  to  be  exempted  from  the  police  of 
peaceful  cities,  and  the  discipline  of  well-governed  camps,  flock¬ 
ed  to  the  standard  of  the  faith.  The  men  who  had  set  up  that 
standard  were  sincere,  chaste,  regardless  of  lucre,  and  perhaps, 
where  only  themselves  were  concerned,  not  unforgiving ;  but 
round  that  standard  were  assembled  such  gangs  of  rogues,  ravish- 
ers,  plunderers,  and  ferocious  bravoes,  as  were  scarcely  ever 
found  under  the  flag  of  any  state  engaged  in  a  mere  temporal 
quarrel.  In  a  very  similar  way  was  the  Jacobin  party  composed. 
There  was  a  small  nucleus  of  enthusiasts ;  round  that  nucleus 
was  gathered  a  vast  mass  of  ignoble  depravity  ;  and  in  all  that 
mass,  there  was  nothing  so  depraved  and  so  ignoble  as  Bar^re. 

Then  came  those  days,  when  the  most  barbarous  of  all  codes 
was  administered  by  the  most  barbarous  of  all  tribunals ;  when 
no  man  could  greet  his  neighbours,  or  say  his  prayers,  or  dress 
his  hair,  without  danger  of  committing  a  capital  crime  ;  when 
spies  lurked  in  every  corner;  when  the  guillotine  was  long  and 
hard  at  work  every  morning;  when  the  jails  were  filled  as  close 
as  the  hold  of  a  slave-ship;  when  the  gutters  ran  foaming  with 
blood  into  tbe  Seine ;  when  it  was  death  to  be  great-niece  of  a 
captain  of  the  royal  guards,  or  half-brother  of  a  doctor  of  tbe 
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Sorbonne,  to  express  a  doubt  whether  assignats  would  not  fall, 
to  hint  that  the  KiiglUh  had  been  victorious  in  the  action  of  the 
First  of  June,  to  have  a  copy  of  one  of  Burke’s  pamphlets  lock¬ 
ed  up  in  a  de-k,  to  laugh  at  a  Jacobin  for  taking  the  name  of 
Cassius  or  Timoleon,  or  to  call  the  Fifth  Sans-culottide  by  its  old 
superstitious  name  of  St  Matthew’s  Day.  While  the  daily  wag- 
gondoads  of  victims  were  carried  to  their  doom  through  the  streets 
of  Paris,  the  Proconsuls  whom  the  sovereign  Committee  had  sent 
forth  to  the  departments,  reveled  in  an  extravagance  of  cruelty 
unknown  even  in  the  capital.  The  knife  of  the  deadly  machine 
rose  and  fell  too  slow  for  their  work  of  slaughter.  Long  rows  of 
captives  were  mowed  down  with  grape-shot.  Holes  were  made 
in  the  bottom  of  crowded  barges.  Lyons  was  turned  into  a  de¬ 
sert.  At  Arras  even  the  cruel  mercy  of  a  speedy  death  was  de¬ 
nied  to  the  prisoners.  All  down  the  Loire,  from  Saumur  to  the 
sea,  great  flocks  of  crows  and  kites  feasted  on  naked  corpses, 
twined  together  in  hideous  embraces.  No  mercy  was  shown  to 
sex  or  age.  The  number  of  young  lads  and  of  girls  of  seven¬ 
teen  who  were  murdered  by  that  execrable  government,  is  to  be 
reckoned  by  hundreds.  Babies  torn  from  the  breast  were  tossed 
from  pike  to  pike  along  the  Jacobin  ranks.  One  champion  of 
liberty  had  his  pockets  well  stuffed  with  ears.  Another  swaggered 
about  with  the  finger  of  a  little  child  in  his  hat.  A  few  months 
had  sufficed  to  degrade  France  below  the  level  of  New  Zealand. 

It  is  absurd  to  say,  that  any  amount  of  public  danger  can 
justify  a  system  like  this,  we  do  not  say  on  Christian  principles, 
we  do  not  say  on  the  principles  of  a  high  morality,  but  even  on 
principles  of  Machiavelian  policy.  It  is  true  that  great  emer¬ 
gencies  call  for  activity  and  vigilance;  it  is  true  that  they  jus¬ 
tify  severity  which,  in  ordinary  times,  would  deserve  the  name 
of  cruelty.  But  indiscriminate  severity  can  never,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  useful.  It  is  plain  that  the  whole  eflicacy  of 
punishment  depends  on  the  care  with  which  the  guilty  are  dis¬ 
tinguished.  Punishment  which  strikes  the  guilty  and  the  innocent 
promiscuously  operates  merely  like  a  pestilence  or  a  great  con¬ 
vulsion  of  nature,  and  has  no  more  tendency  to  prevent  offences, 
than  the  cholera,  or  an  earthquake  like  that  of  Lisbon,  would 
have.  The  energy  for  which  the  Jacobin  administration  is  prais¬ 
ed  was  merely  the  energy  of  the  Malay  who  maddens  himself 
with  opium,  draws  his  knife,  and  runs  a-muck  through  the  streets, 
slashing  right  and  left  at  friends  and  foes.  Such  has  never  been 
the  energy  of  truly  great  rulers ;  of  Elizabeth,  for  example,  of 
Oliver,  or  of  Frederick.  They  were  not,  indeed,  scrupulous. 
But,  had  they  been  less  scrupulous  than  they  were,  the  strength 
and  amplitude  of  their  minds  would  have  preserved  them  from 
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crimes,  such  as  those  which  the  small  men  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  took  for  darinjr  strokes  of  policy.  The  great 
Queen  who  so  long  held  her  own  against  foreign  and  domestic 
enemies,  against  temporal  and  spiritual  arms ;  the  great  Pro¬ 
tector  who  governed  w'ith  more  than  regal  power,  in  despite  both 
of  royalists  and  republicans ;  the  great  King  who,  with  a  beaten 
army  and  an  exhausted  treasury,  defended  his  little  dominions  to 
the  last  against  the  united  efforts  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  France; 
with  what  scorn  would  they  have  heard  that  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  strike  a  salutary  terror  into  the  disaffected,  without 
sending  school-boys  and  school-girls  to  death  by  cart-loads  and 
boat-loads ! 

The  popular  notion  is,  we  believe,  that  the  leading  Terrorists 
were  wicked  men,  but,  at  the  same  time,  great  men.  We  can 
see  nothing  great  about  them  but  their  wickedness.  That  their 
policy  was  daringly  original  is  a  vulgar  error.  Their  policy  is 
as  old  as  the  oldest  accounts  which  we  have  of  human  misgovern- 
ment.  It  seemed  new  in  France,  and  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
only  because  it  had  been  long  disused,  for  excellent  reasons,  by 
the  enlightened  part  of  mankind.  But  it  has  always  prevailed, 
and  still  prevails,  in  savage  and  half  savage  nations,  and  is  the 
chief  cause  which  prevents  such  nations  from  making  advances 
towards  civilisation.  Thousands  of  deys,  of  beys,  of  pachas,  of 
rajahs,  of  nabobs,  have  shown  themselves  as  great  masters  of 
statecraft  as  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 
Djezzar,  we  imagine,  was  superior  to  any  of  them  in  their  own 
line.  In  fact,  there  is  not  a  petty  tyrant  in  Asia  or  Africa  so 
dull  or  so  unlearned  as  not  to  be  fully  qualified  for  the  business 
of  Jacobin  police  and  Jacobin  finance.  To  behead  people  by 
scores  without  caring  whether  they  are  guilty  or  innocent ;  to 
wring  money  out  of  the  rich  by  the  help  of  jailers  and  execu¬ 
tioners  ;  to  rob  the  public  creditor,  and  to  put  him  to  death  if 
he  remonstrates ;  to  take  loaves  by  force  out  of  the  bakers’ 
shops ;  to  clothe  and  mount  soldiers  hy  seizing  on  one  man's 
wool  and  linen,  and  on  another  man’s  horses  and  saddles,  with¬ 
out  compensation,  is  of  all  modes  of  governing  the  simplest  and 
most  obvious.  Of  its  morality  we  at  present  say  nothing.  But 
surely  it  requires  no  capacity  beyond  that  of  a  barbarian  or  a 
child.  By  means  like  those  which  we  have  described,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Public  Safety  undoubtedly  succeeded,  for  a  short 
time,  in  enforcing  profound  submission,  and  in  raising  immense 
funds.  But  to  enforce  submission  by  butchery,  and  to  raise  funds 
by  spoliation,  is  not  statesmanship.  The  real  statesman  is  he 
who,  in  troubled  times,  keeps  down  the  turbulent  without  un¬ 
necessarily  harassing  the  well-affected ;  and  who,  when  great 
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pecuniary  resources  are  needed,  provides  for  the  public  exigen¬ 
cies  without  violating  the  security  of  property,  and  drying  up 
the  sources  of  future  prosperity.  Such  a  statesman,  we  are 
confident,  might,  in  1793,  have  preserved  the  independence  of 
France,  without  shedding  a  drop  of  innocent  blood,  without  plun¬ 
dering  a  single  warehouse.  Unhappily,  the  Republic  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  men  who  were  mere  demagogues,  and  in  no  sense  states¬ 
men.  They  could  declaim  at  a  club.  They  could  lead  a  rabble 
to  mischief.  But  they  had  no  skill  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  an 
empire.  The  want  of  skill  they  supplied  for  a  time  by  atrocity 
and  blind  violence.  For  legislative  ability,  fiscal  ability,  mili¬ 
tary  ability,  diplomatic  ability,  they  had  one  substitute,  the 
guillotine.  Indeed  their  exceeding  ignorance,  and  the  barren¬ 
ness  of  their  invention,  are  the  best  excuse  for  their  murders 
and  robberies.  We  really  believe  that  they  would  not  have  cut 
so  many  throats,  and  picked  so  many  pockets,  if  they  had  known 
how  to  govern  in  any  other  way. 

That,  under  their  administration,  the  war  against  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Coalition  was  successfully  conducted,  is  true.  But  that 
war  had  been  successfully  conducted  before  their  elevation,  and 
continued  to  be  successfully  conducted  after  their  fall.  Terror 
was  not  the  order  of  the  day  when  Brussels  opened  its  gates  to 
Dumourier.  Terror  had  ceased  to  be  the  order  of  the  day  when 
Piedmont  and  Lombardy  were  conquered  by  Bonaparte.  The 
truth  is,  that  France  was  saved,  not  by  the  Committee  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Safety,  but  by  the  energy,  patriotism,  and  valour  of  the 
French  people.  Those  high  qualities  w’ere  victorious  in  spite 
of  the  incapacity  of  rulers  whose  administration  was  a  tissue, 
not  merely  of  crimes,  but  of  blunders. 

We  have  not  time  to  tell  how  the  leaders  of  the  savage  faction 
at  length  began  to  avenge  mankind  on  each  other;  how  the  craven 
Hebert  was  dragged  wailing  and  trembling  to  his  doom ;  how  the 
nobler  Danton,  moved  by  a  late  repentance,  strove  in  vain  to 
repair  tbe  evil  which  he  had  wrought,  and  half  redeemed  the 
great  crime  of  September,  by  manfully  encountering  death  in  the 
cause  of  mercy. 

Our  business  is  with  Barere.  In  all  those  things  he  was  not 
only  consenting,  but  eagerly  and  joyously  forward.  Not  merely 
was  he  one  of  the  guilty  administration.  He  was  the  man  to 
whom  was  especially  assigned  the  office  of  proposing  and  de¬ 
fending  outrages  on  justice  and  humanity,  and  of  furnishing  to 
atrocious  schemes  an  appropriate  garb  of  atrocious  rodomontade. 
Barere  first  procluiu.^d  from  the  tribune  of  the  Convention,  that 
terror  must  be  the  order  of  the  day.  It  was  by  Barere  that  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  of  Paris  was  provided  with  the  aid  of  a 
public  accuser  worthy  of  such  a  court,  the  infamous  Fouquier 
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Tinville.  It  was  Barere  who,  when  one  of  the  old  members 
of  the  National  Assembly  had  been  absolved  by  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Tribunal,  gave  orders  that  a  fresh  jury  should  be  sum¬ 
moned.  ‘  Acquit  one  of  the  National  Assembly !’  he  cried. 

‘  The  tribunal  is  turning  against  the  Revolution.’  It  is  unne¬ 
cessary  to  say  that  the  prisoner’s  head  was  soon  in  the  basket. 

It  was  Barere  who  moved  that  the  city  of  Lyons  should  be 
destroyed.  ‘  Let  the  plough,’  he  cried  from  the  tribune,  ‘  pass 
‘  over  her.  Let  her  name  cease  to  exist.  The  rebels  are  con- 
‘  quered  ;  but  are  they  all  exterminated  ?  No  weakness.  No 
‘  mercy.  Let  every  one  be  smitten.  Two  words  will  suthce 
‘  to  tell  the  whole.  Lyons  made  war  on  liberty ;  Lyons  is  no 

*  more.’  When  Toulon  was  taken  Barere  came  forward  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  event.  ‘  The  conquest,’  said  the  apostate  Brissotine, 

‘  won  by  the  Mountain  over  the  Brissotines,  must  be  commemo- 
‘  rated  by  a  mark  set  on  the  place  where  Toulon  once  stood. 

*  The  national  thunder  must  crush  the  house  of  every  trader  in 
‘  the  town.’  When  Camille  Desmoulins,  long  distinguished 
among  the  republicans  by  zeal  and  ability,  dared  to  raise  his 
eloquent  voice  against  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  to  point  out 
the  close  analogy  between  the  government  which  then  oppressed 
France  and  the  government  of  the  worst  of  the  Csesars,  Barere 
rose  to  complain  of  the  weak  compassion  which  tried  to  revive 
the  hopes  of  the  aristocracy.  ‘  Whoever,’  he  said,  ‘  is  nobly  born, 

‘  is  a  man  to  be  suspected.  Every  priest,  every  frequenter  of  the 
‘  old  court,  every  lawyer,  every  banker,  is  a  man  to  be  suspected. 

*  Every  person  who  grumbles  at  the  course  which  the  Revolution 
‘  takes,  is  a  man  to  be  suspected.  I'here  are  whole  castes  already 
‘  tried  and  condemned.  There  are  callings  which  carry  their 
‘  doom  with  them.  There  are  relations  of  blood  which  the  law 
‘  regards  with  an  evil  eye.  Republicans  of  France  !’  yelled  the 
renegade  Girondist,  the  old  enemy  of  the  Mountain — ‘  Repub- 

*  licans  of  France !  the  Brissotines  led  you  by  gentle  means  to 
‘  slavery.  The  Mountain  leads  you  by  strong  measures  to  free- 
‘  dom.  Oh  !  who  can  count  the  evils  which  a  false  compassion 
‘  may  produce?’  When  the  friends  of  Danton  mustered  cou¬ 
rage  to  express  a  wish  that  the  Convention  would  at  least  hear 
him,  in  his  own  defence,  before  it  sent  him  to  certain  death,  the 
voice  of  Barere  was  the  loudest  in  opposition  to  their  prayer. 
When  the  crimes  of  Lebon,  one  of  the  worst,  if  not  the  very 
worst,  of  the  vicegerents  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
had  so  maddened  the  people  of  the  Department  of  the  North, 
that  they  resorted  to  the  desperate  expedient  of  imploring  the 
protection  of  the  Convention,  Bar6re  pleaded  the  cause  of  the 
accused  tyrant,  and  threatened  the  petitioners  with  the  utmost 
vengeance  of  the  government.  ‘  These  charges,’  he  said,  ‘  have 
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‘  been  suggested  by  wily  aristocrats.  The  man  wbo  crushes  the 
‘  enemies  of  the  people,  though  he  may  be  hurried  by  his  zeal 
‘  into  some  excesses,  can  never  be  a  proper  object  of  censure.  The 
‘  proceedings  of  Lebon  may  have  been  a  little  harsh  as  to  form.* 
One  of  the  small  irregularities  thus  gently  censured  was  this  : 
Lebon  kept  a  wretched  man  a  quarter  of  an  hour  under  the  knife 
of  the  guillotine,  in  order  to  torment  him,  by  reading  to  him, 
before  he  was  dispatched,  a  letter,  the  contents  of  which  were 
supposed  to  be  such  as  would  aggravate  even  the  bitterness  of 
death.  ‘  But  what,’  proceeded  Barere,  ‘  is  not  permitted  to  the 
‘  hatred  of  a  republican  against  aristocracy  ?  How  many  gene- 
‘  rous  sentiments  atone  for  what  may  perhaps  seem  acrimonious 
‘  in  the  prosecution  of  public  enemies?  Revolutionary  pleasures 
‘  are  always  to  be  spoken  of  with  respect.  Liberty  is  a  virgin 
‘  whose  veil  it  is  not  lawful  to  lift.* 

After  this,  it  would  be  idle  to  dwell  on  facts  which  would 
indeed,  of  themselves,  suffice  to  render  a  name  infamous,  but 
which  make  no  perceptible  addition  to  the  great  infamy  of 
Barere.  It  would  be  idle,  for  example,  to  relate  how  he,  a  man 
of  letters,  a  member  of  an  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  was  foremost 
in  that  war  against  learning,  art,  and  history  which  disgraced 
the  Jacobin  government ;  how  he  recommended  a  general  con¬ 
flagration  of  libraries;  how  he  proclaimed  that  all  records  of 
events  anterior  to  the  Revolution  ought  to  be  destroyed  ;  how 
he  laid  waste  the  abbey  of  St  Denis,  pulled  down  monuments 
oonsecrated  by  the  veneration  of  ages,  and  scattered  on  the  wind 
the  dust  of  ancient  Kings.  He  was,  in  truth,  seldom  so  well 
employed  as  when  he  turned  for  a  moment  from  making  war  on 
the  living  to  make  war  on  the  dead. 

Equally  idle  would  it  be  to  dilate  on  his  sensual  excesses. 
That  in  Barere,  as  in  the  whole  breed  of  Neros,  Caligulas,  and 
Domitians  whom  he  resembled,  voluptuousness  was  mingled 
with  cruelty ;  that  he  withdrew,  twice  in  every  decade,  from 
the  work  of  blood  to  the  smiling  gardens  of  Clichy,  and  there 
forgot  public  cares  in  the  madness  of  wine,  and  in  the  arms  of 
courtesans,  has  often  been  repeated.  M.  Hippolyte  Carnot  does 
not  altogether  deny  the  truth  of  these  stories,  but  justly  ob¬ 
serves  that  Barere’s  dissipation  was  not  carried  to  such  a  point 
as  to  interfere  with  his  industry.  Nothing  can  be  more  true. 
Barfere  was  by  no  means  so  much  addicted  to  debauchery  as  to 
neglect  the  work  of  murder.  It  was  his  boast  that,  even  during 
his  hours  of  recreation,  he  cut  out  work  for  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal.  To  those  who  expressed  a  fear  that  his  exertions 
would  hurt  his  health,  he  gaily  answered  that  he  was  less  busy 
than  they  thought.  ‘  The  guillotine,*  he  said,  *  does  all;  the 
♦  guillotine  governs.’  For  ourselves,  we  are  much  more  disposed 
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to  look  indulgently  on  the  pleasures  which  he  allowed  to  himself, 
than  on  the  pain  which  he  inflicted  on  his  neighbours. 

“  Atquc  utinam  his  potius  nu^is  tota  ilia  dedisset 
Tempora  saevitiae,  claras  quibus  ahstulit  uibi 
Illustresque  animas,  impune  ac  vindice  nullo.” 

An  immoderate  appetite  for  sensual  gratifications  is  undoubtedly 
a  blemish  on  the  fame  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  of  Lord  Somers, 
of  Mr  Fox.  But  the  vices  of  honest  men  are  the  virtues  of 
Bar^re. 

And  now  Barere  had  become  a  really  cruel  man.  It  was  from 
mere  pusillanimity  that  he  had  perpetrated  his  first  great  crimes. 
But  the  whole  history  of  our  race  proves  that  the  taste  for  the 
misery  of  others  is  a  taste  which  minds  not  naturally  ferocious 
may  too  easily  acquire,  and  which,  when  once  acquired,  is  as 
strong  as  any  of  the  propensities  with  which  we  are  born.  A 
very  few  months  had  sufficed  to  bring  this  man  into  a  state  of 
mind  in  which  images  of  despair,  wailing,  and  death,  had  an 
exhilarating  effect  on  him,  and  inspired  him  as  wine  and  love 
inspire  men  of  free  and  joyous  natures.  The  cart  creaking  under 
its  daily  freight  of  victims,  ancient  men,  and  lads,  and  fair 
young  girls,  the  binding  of  jthe  hands,  the  thrusting  of  the  head 
out  of  the  little  national  sash-window,  the  crash  of  the  axe,  the 
pool  of  blood  beneath  the  scaffold,  the  heads  rolling  by  scores  in 
the  panier — these  things  were  to  him  what  Lalage  and  a  cask  of 
Falernian  were  to  Horace,  what  Rosette  and  a  bottle  of  iced 
champagne  are  to  De  Beranger.  As  soon  as  he  began  to 
speak  of  slaughter,  his  heart  seemed  to  be  enlarged,  and 
his  fancy  to  become  unusually  fertile  of  conceits  and  gas¬ 
conades.  Robespierre,  St  Just,  and  Billaud,  whose  barbarity 
was  the  effect  of  earnest  and  gloomy  hatred,  were,  in  his  view, 
men  who  made  a  toil  of  a  pleasure.  Cruelty  was  no  such 
melancholy  business,  to  be  gone  about  with  an  austere  brow 
and  a  whining  tone ;  it  was  a  recreation,  fitly  accompanied  by 
singing  and  laughing.  In  truth,  Robespierre  and  Barere  might 
be  well  compared  to  the  two  renowned  hangmen  of  Louis  the 
Eleventh.  They  were  alike  insensible  of  pity, alike  bent  on  havoc. 
But,  while  they  murdered,  one  of  them  frowned  and  canted,  the 
other  grinned  and  joked.  For  our  own  part,  we  prefer  Jean  qui 
pleure  to  Jean  qui  rit. 

In  the  midst  of  the  funereal  gloom  which  overhung  Paris,  a 
gaiety  stranger  and  more  ghastly  than  the  horrors  of  the  prison 
and  the  scaffold  distinguished  the  dwelling  of  Barere.  Every 
morning  a  crowd  of  suitors  assembled  to  implore  his  protection. 
He  came  forth  in  his  rich  dressing-gown,  went  round  the  antecham¬ 
ber,  dispensed  smiles  and  promises  among  the  obsequious  crowd. 
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addressed  himself  with  peculiar  animation  to  every  handsome 
woman  who  appeared  in  the  circle,  and  complimented  her  in  the 
florid  style  of  Gascony  on  the  bloom  of  her  cheeks  and  the 
lustre  of  her  eyes.  When  he  had  enjoyed  the  fear  and  anxiety 
of  his  suppliants  he  dismissed  them,  and  flung  all  their  memo¬ 
rials  unread  into  the  fire.  This  was  the  best  way,  he  conceived, 
to  prevent  arrears  of  business  from  accumulating.  Here  he  was 
only  an  imitator.  Cardinal  Dubois  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
clearing  his  table  of  papers  in  the  same  way.  Nor  was  this  the 
only  point  in  which  we  could  point  out  a  resemblance  between 
the  worst  statesman  of  the  monarchy  and  the  worst  statesman  of 
the  republic. 

Of  Barere’s  peculiar  vein  of  pleasantry  a  notion  may  be  formed 
from  an  anecdote  which  one  of  his  intimate  associates,  a  juror  of 
the  revolutionary  tribunal,  has  related.  A  courtesan  who  bore 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  orgies  of  Clichy,  implored  Barere  to 
use  his  power  against  a  head-dress  which  did  not  suit  her  style 
of  face,  and  which  a  rival  beauty  was  trying  to  bring  into 
fashion.  One  of  the  magistrates  of  the  capital  was  summoned, 
and  received  the  necessary  orders.  Aristocracy,  Barere  said, 
was  again  rearing  its  front.  These  new  wigs  were  counter¬ 
revolutionary.  He  had  reason  to  know  that  they  were  made 
out  of  the  long  fair  hair  of  handsome  aristocrats  who  had  died 
by  the  national  chopper.  Every  lady  who  adorned  herself  with 
the  relics  of  criminals  might  justly  be  suspected  of  incivism. 
This  ridiculous  lie  imposed  on  the  authorities  of  Paris.  Female 
citizens  were  solemnly  warned  against  the  obnoxious  ringlets, 
and  were  left  to  choose  between  their  head-dresses  and  their 
heads.  Bar^re’s  delight  at  the  success  of  this  facetious  fiction 
was  quite  extravagant ;  he  could  not  tell  the  story  without 
going  into  such  convulsions  of  laughter  as  made  his  hearers 
hope  that  he  was  about  to  choke.  There  was  something  pecu¬ 
liarly  tickling  and  exhilarating  to  his  mind  in  this  grotesque 
combination  of  the  frivolous  with  the  horrible,  of  false  locks  and 
curling-irons  with  spouting  arteries  and  reeking  hatchets. 

But  though  Barere  succeeded  in  earning  the  honourable 
nicknames  of  the  Witling  of  Terror,  and  the  Anacreon  of  the 
Guillotine,  there  was  one  place  where  it  was  long  remembered 
to  bis  disadvantage,  that  he  had,  for  a  time,  talked  the  language 
of  humanity  and  moderation.  That  place  W'as  the  Jacobin 
Club.  Even  after  he  had  borne  the  chief  part  in  the  massacre 
of  the  Girondists,  in  the  murder  of  the  Queen,  in  the  destruction 
of  Lyons,  he  durst  not  show  himself  within  that  sacred  precinct. 
At  one  meeting  of  the  society,  a  member  complained  that  the 
committee  to  which  the  supreme  direction  of  aflaits  was  entrust* 
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ed,  after  all  the  changes  which  had  been  made,  still  contained 
one  man  who  was  not  trustworthy.  Robespierre,  who>e  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  Jacobins  was  boundless,  undertook  the  defence  of 
his  colleague,  owned  there  was  some  ground  for  what  had  been 
said,  but  spoke  highly  of  Barere’s  industry  and  aptitude  fur  busi¬ 
ness.  This  seasonable  interposition  silenced  the  accuser ;  but  it 
was  long  before  the  neophyte  could  venture  to  appear  at  the  club. 

At  length  a  masterpiece  of  wickedness,  unique,  we  think, 
even  among  Dartre’s  great  achievements,  obtained  his  full  par¬ 
don  even  from  that  rigid  conclave.  The  insupportable  tyranny 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  had  at  length  brought  the 
minds  of  men,  and  even  of  women,  into  a  flerce  and  hard  temper, 
which  defied  or  welcomed  death.  The  life  which  might  be 
any  morning  taken  away,  in  consequence  of  the  whisper  of  a 
private  enemy,  seemed  of  little  value.  It  was  something  to  die 
after  smiting  one  of  the  oppressors ;  it  was  something  to 
bequeath  to  the  surviving  tyrants  a  terror  not  inferior  to  that 
which  they  had  themselves  inspired.  Human  nature,  hunted 
and  worried  to  the  utmost,  now  turned  furiously  to  bay.  Fou- 
quier  Tinville  was  afraid  to  walk  the  streets ;  a  pistol  was 
snapped  at  Collot  D’Herbois;  a  young  girl,  animated  appa¬ 
rently  by  the  spirit  of  Charlotte  Corday,  attempted  to  obtain  an 
interview  with  Robespierre.  Suspicions  arose  ;  she  was  search¬ 
ed  ;  and  two  knives  were  found  about  her.  She  was  questioned, 
and  spoke  of  the  Jacobin  domination  with  resolute  scorn  and 
aversion.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  she  was  sent  to  the 
guillotine.  Barere  declared  from  the  tribune  that  the  cause  of 
these  attempts  was  evident.  Pitt  and  his  guineas  had  done  the 
whole.  The  English  Government  had  organized  a  vast  system 
of  murder,  had  armed  the  hand  of  Charlotte  Corday,  and  hud 
now,  by  similar  means,  attacked  two  of  the  most  eminent  friends 
of  liberty  in  France.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  these  imputa¬ 
tions  were  not  only  false,  but  destitute  of  all  show  of  truth. 
Nay,  they  were  demonstrably  absurd ;  for  the  assassins  to 
whom  Barere  referred  rushed  on  certain  death,  a  sure  proof  that 
they  were  not  hirelings.  The  whole  wealth  of  England  would 
not  have  bribed  any  sane  person  to  do  what  Charlotte  Corday 
did.  But  when  we  consider  her  as  an  enthusiast,  her  conduct 
is  perfectly  natural.  Even  those  French  writers  who  are  childish 
enough  to  believe  that  the  English  Government  contrived  the 
infernal  machine,  and  strangled  the  Emperor  Paul,  have  fully 
acquitted  Mr  Pitt  of  all  share  in  the  death  of  Marat  and  in  the 
attempt  on  Robespierre.  Yet  on  calumnies  so  futile  as  those 
which  we  have  mentioned,  did  Barere  ground  a  motion  at  which 
all  Christendom  stood  aghast.  He  proposed  a  decree  that  no 
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quarter  should  be  given  to  any  English  or  Hanoverian  soldier.* 
His  Carmagnole  was  worthy  of  the  proposition  with  which  it 
concluded.  ‘  That  one  Englishman  should  be  spared,  that  for 
‘  the  slaves  of  George,  for  the  human  machines  of  York,  the 
‘  vocabulary  of  our  armies  should  contain  such  a  word  as  gene- 
‘  rosity,  this  is  what  the  National  Convention  cannot  endure. 

*  War  to  the  death  against  every  English  soldier.  If  last  year, 

‘  at  Dunkirk,  quarter  had  been  refused  to  them  when  they  asked 
‘  it  on  their  knees,  if  our  troops  had  exterminated  them  all,  in- 
‘  stead  of  suffering  them  to  infest  our  fortresses  by  their  presence, 

‘  the  English  Government  would  not  have  renewed  its  attack  on 
‘  our  frontiers  this  year.  It  is  only  the  dead  man  who  never 

*  comes  back.  What  is  this  moral  pestilence  which  has  introduced 
‘  into  our  armies  false  ideas  of  humanity  ?  That  the  English 
‘  were  to  be  treated  with  indulgence  was  the  philanthropic 
‘  notion  of  the  Brissotines ;  it  was  the  patriotic  practice  of 
‘  Dumourier.  But  humanity  consists  in  exterminating  our  ene- 
‘  mies.  No  mercy  to  the  execrable  Englishman.  Such  are- 
‘  the  sentiments  of  the  true  Frenchman ;  for  he  knows  that  he 
‘  belongs  to  a  nation  revolutionary  as  nature,  powerful  as  free- 

*  dom,  ardent  as  the  saltpetre  which  she  has  just  torn  from  the 
‘  entrails  of  the  earth.  Soldiers  of  liberty,  when  victory  places 
‘  Englishmen  at  your  mercy,  strike  !  None  of  them  must  return 
‘  to  the  servile  soil  of  Great  Britain ;  none  must  pollute  the 
‘  free  soil  of  France.’ 

The  Convention,  thoroughly  tamed  and  silenced,  acquiesced 
in  Barere’s  motion  without  debate.  And  now  at  last  the  doors 
of  the  Jacobin  Club  were  thrown  open  to  the  disciple  who  had 
surpassed  his  masters.  He  was  admitted  a  member  by  acclama¬ 
tion,  and  was  soon  selected  to  preside. 


•  M.  Hippolyte  Carnot  does  his  best  to  excuse  this  decree.  His 
abuse  of  England  is  merely  laughable.  England  has  managed  to  deal 
with  enemies  of  a  very  different  sort  from  either  himself  or  his  hero. 
One  disgraceful  blunder,  however,  we  think  it  right  to  notice. 

M.  Hippolyte  Carnot  asserts  that  a  motion  similar  to  that  of  Barere 
was  made  in  the  English  Parliament  by  the  late  Lord  Fitzwilliam. 
This  assertion  is  false.  We  defy  M.  Hippolyte  Carnot  to  state  the 
date  and  terms  of  the  motion  of  which  he  speaks.  V\'e  do  not  accuse 
him  of  intentional  misrepresentation  ;  but  we  contidently  accuse  him  of 
extreme  ignorance  and  temerity.  Our  readers  will  be  amused  to  learn 
on  what  authority  he  has  ventured  to  publish  such  a  fable.  He  quotes, 
not  the  Journals  of  the  Lords,  not  the  Parliamentary  Debates;  but  a 
ranting  message  of  the  Executive  Directory  to  the  Five  Hundred,  a 
message,  too,  the  whole  meaning  of  which  he  has  utterly  misunderstood. 
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For  a  time  he  was  not  without  hope  that  his  decree  would  be 
carried  into  full  effect,  intelligence  arrived  from  the  seat  of 
war  of  a  sharp  contest  between  some  French  and  English  troops, 
in  which  the  Republicans  had  the  advantage,  and  in  which  no 
prisoners  had  been  made.  Such  things  happen  occasionally  in 
all  wars.  Barere,  however,  attributed  the  ferocity  of  this  com¬ 
bat  to  his  darling  decree,  and  entertained  the  Convention  with 
another  Carmagnole. 

*  I’he  Republicans,’  he  said,  ‘  saw  a  division  in  red  uniform  at 
‘  a  distance.  The  red-coats  are  attacked  with  the  bayonet.  Not 

*  one  of  them  escapes  the  blows  of  the  Republicans.  Ail  the 
‘  red-coats  have  been  killed.  No  mercy,  no  indulgence,  has 
‘  been  shown  towards  the  villains.  Not  an  Englishman  whom 
‘  the  Republicans  could  reach  is  now  living.  How  many  pri- 

*  soners  should  you  guess  that  we  have  made  ?  One  single  pri- 
‘  soner  is  the  result  of  this  great  day.’ 

And  now  this  bad  man’s  craving  for  blood  had  become  insa¬ 
tiable.  The  more  he  quaffed,  the  more  he  thirsted.  He  had 
begun  with  the  English  ;  but  soon  he  came  down  with  a  propo¬ 
sition  for  new  massacres.  ‘  All  the  troops,’  he  said,  ‘  of  the 
‘  coalesced  tyrants  in  garrison  at  Cond^  Valenciennes,  Le 

*  Quesnoy,  and  Landrecies,  ought  to  be  put  to  the  sword  unless 
‘  they  surrender  at  discretion  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  Eng- 

*  lish,  of  course,  will  be  admitted  to  no  capitulation  whatever. 
‘  With  the  English  we  have  no  treaty  but  death.  As  to  the 

*  rest,  surrender  at  discretion  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  death, 
‘  these  are  our  conditions.  If  the  slaves  resist,  let  them  feel  the 
‘  edge  of  the  sword.’  And  then  he  waxed  facetious.  ‘  On  these 
‘  terms  the  Republic  is  willing  to  give  them  a  lesson  in  the  art 
‘  of  war.’  At  that  jest,  some  hearers  worthy  of  such  a  speaker, 
set  up  a  laugh.  Then  he  became  serious  again.  ‘  Let  the 
‘  enemy  perish,’  he  cried  ;  ‘  1  have  already  said  it  from  this  tri- 
‘  bune.  It  is  only  the  dead  man  who  never  comes  back.  Kings 
‘  will  not  conspire  against  us  in  the  grave.  Armies  will  not 
‘  fight  against  us  when  they  are  annihilated.  Let  our  war  with 
‘  them  be  a  war  of  extermination.  What  pity  is  due  to  slaves 
‘  whom  the  Emperor  leads  to  war  under  the  cane ;  whom  the 
‘  King  of  Prussia  beats  to  the  shambles  with  the  flat  of  the 
‘  sword ;  and  whom  the  Duke  of  York  makes  drunk  with  rum 
‘  and  gin  ?’  And  at  the  rum  and  gin  the  Mountain  and  the  gal¬ 
leries  laughed  again. 

If  Barere  had  been  able  to  effect  his  purpose,  it  is  diflBcult  to 
estimate  the  extent  of  the  calamity  which  he  would  have  brought 
on  the  human  race.  No  government,  however  averse  to  cruelty, 
could,  in  justice  to  its  own  subjects,  have  given  quarter  to  ene- 
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:nies  who  ^ave  none.  Retaliation  would  have  been,  not  merely 
justifiable,  but  a  sacred  duty.  It  would  have  been  necessary  for 
llowe  and  Nelson  to  make  every  French  sailor  whom  they  took 
walk  the  plank.  Enj'land  has  no  peculiar  reason  to  dread  the 
introduction  of  such  a  system.  On  the  contrary,  the  operation 
of  Barere’s  new  law  of  war  would  have  been  more  unfavourable 
to  his  countrymen  than  to  ours ;  for  we  believe  that,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  war,  there  never  was  a  time  at  which 
the  number  of  French  prisoners  in  England  was  not  greater  than 
the  number  of  English  prisoners  in  France;  aiid  so,  we  appre¬ 
hend,  it  will  be  in  all  wars  while  England  retains  her  maritime 
superiority.  Had  the  murderous  decree  of  the  Convention  been 
in  force  from  1794  to  1815,  we  are  satisfied  that,  for  every  Eng¬ 
lishman  slain  by  the  French,  at  least  three  Frenchmen  would 
have  been  put  to  the  sword  by  the  English.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  as  Englishmen,  but  as  members  of  the  great  society*  of  man¬ 
kind,  that  we  speak  with  indignation  and  horror  of  the  change 
which  Barere  attempted  to  introduce.  The  mere  slaughter 
would  have  been  the  smallest  part  of  the  evil.  The  butchering 
of  a  single  unarmed  man  in  cold  blood,  under  an  act  of  the  legis¬ 
lature,  would  have  produced  more  evil  than  the  carnage  of  ten 
such  fields  as  Alhuera.  Public  law  would  have  been  subverted 
from  the  foundations ;  national  enmities  would  have  been  in¬ 
flamed  to  a  degree  of  rage  which  happily  it  is  not  easy  for  us 
to  conceive ;  cordial  peace  would  have  been  impossible.  The 
moral  character  of  the  European  nations  would  have  been  rapidly 
and  deeply  corrupted ;  for  in  ail  countries  those  men  whose 
calling  is  to  put  their  lives  in  jeopardy  for  the  defence  of  the 
public  weal  enjoy  high  consideration,  and  are  considered  as  the 
best  arbitrators  on  points  of  honour  and  manly  bearing.  With 
the  standard  of  morality  established  in  the  nrilitary  profession, 
the  general  standard  of  morality  must  to  a  great  extent  sink  or 
rise.  It  is,  therefore,  a  fortunate  circumstance,  that  during  a 
long  course  of  years,  respect  ior  the  weak,  and  clemency  towards 
the  vanquished,  have  been  considered  as  qualities  not  less  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  accomplished  soldier  than  personal  courage.  How 
long  would  this  continue  to  be  the  case,  if  the  slaying  of  pri¬ 
soners  were  a  part  of  the  daily  duty  of  the  warrior?  What 
man  of  kind  and  generous  nature  would,  under  such  a  system, 
willingly  bear  arms  ?  Who,  that  was  compelled  to  bear  arms, 
would  long  continue  kind  and  generous  ?  And  is  it  not  certain 
that,  if  barbarity  towards  the  helpless  became  the  characteristic 
of  military  men,  the  taint  must  rapidly  spread  to  civil  and  to 
domestic  life,  and  must  show  itself  in  all  the  dealings  of  the 
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strong  with  the  weak,  of  husbands  with  wives,  of  employers 
with  workmen,  of  creditors  with  debtors  ? 

But,  thank  God,  Barere’s  decree  was  a  mere  dead  letter.  It 
was  to  be  executed  by  men  very  different  from  those  who,  in  the 
interior  of  France,  were  the  instruments  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  who  prated  at  Jacobin  Clubs,  and  ran  to  Fou- 
quier  Tinville  with  charges  of  incivism  against  women  whom 
they  could  not  seduce,  and  bankers  from  whom  they  could  not 
extort  money.  The  warriors  who,  under  Hoche,  had  guarded 
the  walls  of  Dunkirk,  and  who,  under  Kleber,  had  made  good 
the  defence  of  the  wood  of  Monceaux,  shrank  with  horror  from 
an  office  more  degrading  than  that  of  the  hangman.  ‘  The 

*  Convention,’  said  an  officer  to  his  men,  *  has  sent  orders  that 
‘  all  the  English  prisoners  shall  be  shot.’  ‘  We  will  not  shoot 

*  them,*  answered  a  stout-hearted  sergeant.  ‘  Send  them  to  the 
‘  Convention.  If  the  deputies  take  pleasure  in  killing  a  pri- 

*  soner,  they  may  kill  him  themselves,  and  eat  him  too,  like 

*  savages  as  they  are.’  'I'his  was  the  sentiment  of  the  whole 
army.  Bonaparte,  who  thoroughly  understood  war,  who  at 
Jaffa  and  elsewhere  gave  ample  proof  that  he  was  not  unwilling 
to  strain  the  laws  of  war  to  their  utmost  rigour,  and  whose 
hatred  of  England  amounted  to  a  folly,  always  spoke  of  Barere’s 
decree  with  loathing,  and  boasted  that  the  army  had  refused 
to  obey  the  Convention. 

Such  disobedience  on  the  part  of  any  other  class  of  citizens 
would  have  been  instantly  punished  by  wholesale  massacre  ;  but 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  was  aware  that  the  discipline 
which  had  tamed  the  unwarlike  population  of  the  fields  and 
cities  might  not  answer  in  camps.  To  fling  people  by  scores 
out  of  a  boat,  and,  when  they  catch  hold  of  it,  to  chop  off 
their  fingers  with  a  hatchet,  is  undoubtedly  a  very  agreeable 
pastime  for  a  thorough-bred  Jacobin,  when  the  sufferers  are,  as 
at  Nantes,  old  confessors,  young  girls,  or  women  with  child. 
But  such  sport  might  prove  a  little  dangerous  if  tried  upon  grim 
ranks  of  grenadiers,  marked  with  the  scars  of  Hondschoote,  and 
singed  by  the  smoke  of  Fleurus. 

Bar6re,  however,  found  some  consolation.  If  he  could  not 
succeed  in  murdering  the  English  and  the  Hanoverians,  he  was 
amply  indemnified  by  a  new  and  vast  slaughter  of  his  own 
countrymen  and  countrywomen.  If  the  defence  which  has  been 
set  up  for  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safi  ty  had  been 
well  founded,  if  it  had  been  true  that  they  governed  with  extreme 
severity  only  because  the  republic  was  in  extreme  peril,  it  is 
clear  that  the  severity  would  have  diminished  as  the  peril  dimi- 
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nished.  But  the  fact  is,  that  those  cruelties  for  which  the  pub¬ 
lic  danger  is  made  a  plea,  became  more  and  more  enormous  as 
the  danger  became  less  and  less,  and  reached  the  full  height 
when  there  was  no  longer  any  danger  at  all.  In  the  autumn  of 
1793,  there  was  undoubtedly  reason  to  apprehend  that  France 
might  be  unable  to  maintain  the  struggle  against  the  European 
coalition.  The  enemy  was  triumphant  on  the  frontiei-s.  More 
than  half  the  departments  disowned  the  authority  of  the  Con¬ 
vention.  But  at  that  time  eight  or  ten  necks  a-day  were  thought 
an  ample  allow’ance  for  the  guillotine  of  the  capital.  In  the 
summer  of  1794,  Bordeaux,  Toulon,  Caen,  Lyons,  Marseilles, 
f  had  submitted  to  the  ascendency  of  Paris.  The  French  arms 

were  victorious  under  the  Pyrenees  and  on  the  Sambre.  Brus¬ 
sels  had  fallen.  Prussia  had  announced  her  intention  of  with¬ 
drawing  from  the  contest.  The  Republic,  no  longer  content 
with  defending  her  own  independence,  was  beginning  to  medi¬ 
tate  conquest  beyond  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine.  She  was  now 
more  formidable  to  her  neighbours  than  ever  Louis  the  Four¬ 
teenth  had  been.  And  now  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  of  Paris 
was  not  content  with  forty,  fifty,  sixty  heads  in  a  morning.  It 
was  just  after  a  series  of  victories  which  destroyed  the  whole 
[  force  of  the  single  argument  which  has  been  urged  in  defence 

i  of  the  system  of  Terror,  that  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 

I  resolved  to  infuse  into  that  system  an  energy  hitherto  unknown. 

_  It  was  proposed  to  reconstruct  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  to 

■  collect  in  the  space  of  two  pages  the  whole  revolutionary  juris- 

i  prudence.  Lists  of  twelve  judges  and  fifty  jurors  were  made 

I  out  from  among  the  fiercest  Jacobins.  The  substantive  law  was 

simply  this,  that  whatever  the  tribunal  should  think  pernicious 
to  the  republic  was  a  capital  crime.  The  law  of  evidence  was 
\  simply  this,  that  whatever  satisfied  the  jurors  was  sufficient 

j  proof.  The  law  of  procedure  was  of  a  piece  with  every 

‘  thing  else.  There  was  to  be  an  advocate  against  the  prisoner, 

j  and  no  advocate  for  him.  It  was  expressly  declared  that,  if  the 

J  jurors  were  in  any  manner  convinced  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner, 

I  they  might  convict  him  without  hearing  a  single  witness.  The 

only  punishment  which  the  court  could  inflict  was  death. 

Robespierre  proposed  this  decree.  When  he  had  read  it,  a 
murmur  rose  from  the  Convention.  The  fear  which  had  long 
restrained  the  deputies  from  opposing  the  Committee  was  over¬ 
come  by  a  stronger  fear.  Every  man  felt  the  knife  at  his  throat. 
‘  The  decree,’  said  one,  ‘  is  of  grave  importance.  I  move  that 
*  it  be  printed,  and  that  the  debate  be  adjourned.  If  such  a 
‘  measure  were  adopted  without  time  for  consideration,  I  would 
‘  blow  my  brains  out  at  once.’  The  motion  for  adjournment 
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was  seconded.  Then  Barere  sprang  up.  ‘  It  is  impossible,’  he 
said,  ‘  that  there  can  be  any  difference  of  opinion  among  us  as  to 
‘  a  law  like  this,  a  law  so  favourable  in  all  respects  to  patriots; 
‘a  law  which  insures  the  speedy  punishment  of  conspirators. 

‘  If  there  is  to  be  an  adjournment,  I  must  insist  that  it  shall  not 
‘  be  for  more  than  three  days.’  The  opposition  was  overawed ; 
the  decree  was  passed;  and,  during  the  six  weeks  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  the  havoc  was  such  as  had  never  been  known  before. 

And  now  the  evil  was  beyond  endurance.  That  timid  ma¬ 
jority  which  had  for  a  time  supported  the  Girondists,  and 
which  had,  after  their  fall,  contented  itself  with  registering 
in  silence  the  decrees  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  at 
length  drew  courage  from  despair.  Leaders  of  bold  and  firm 
character  were  not  wanting,  men  such  as  Fouchc  and  I'al- 
lien,  who,  having  been  long  conspicuous  among  the  chiefs 
of  the  Mountain,  now  found  that  their  own  lives,  or  lives 
still  dearer  to  them  than  their  own,  were  in  extreme  peril. 
Nor  could  it  be  longer  kept  secret  that  there  was  a  schism  in 
the  despotic  committee.  On  one  side  were  Robespierre,  St 
Just,  and  Couthon;  on  the  other,  Collot  and  Billaud.  Barere 
leaned  towards  these  last,  but  only  leaned  towards  them.  As 
was  ever  his  fashion  when  a  great  crisis  was  at  hand,  he  fawned 
alternately  on  both  parties,  struck  alternately  at  both,  and  held 
himself  in  readiness  to  chant  the  praises  or  to  sign  the  death- 
warrant  of  either.  In  any  event  his  Carmagnole  was  ready.  The 
tree  of  liberty,  the  blood  of  traitors,  the  dagger  of  Brutus,  the 
guineas  of  perfidious  Albion,  would  do  equally  well  fur  Billaud 
and  for  Robespierre. 

The  first  attack  which  was  made  on  Robespierre  was  indirect. 
An  old  woman  named  Catharine  Theot,  half  maniac,  half  impos¬ 
tor,  was  protected  by  him,  and  exercised  a  strange  infiuencc 
over  his  mind ;  for  he  was  naturally  prone  to  superstition,  and, 
having  abjured  the  faith  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  was 
looking  about  for  something  to  believe.  Barere  drew  up  a 
report  against  Catharine,  which  contained  many  facetious  con¬ 
ceits,  and  ended,  as  might  be  expected,  with  a  motion  for  send¬ 
ing  her  and  some  other  wretched  creatures  of  both  sexes  to  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal,  or,  in  other  words,  to  death.  This  report, 
however,  he  did  not  dare  to  read  to  the  Convention  himself. 
Another  member,  less  timid,  was  induced  to  father  the  cruel 
buffoonery ;  and  the  real  author  enjoyed  in  security  the  dismay 
and  vexation  of  Robespierre. 

Barere  now  thought  that  he  had  done  enough  on  one  side, 
and  that  it  was  time  to  make  his  peace  with  the  other.  On  the 
seventh  of  Thermidor,he  pronounced  in  the  Convention  a  panegy- 
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ric  on  Robespierre.  *  That  representative  of  the  people,’  he  said, 

‘  enjoys  a  reputation  for  patriotism,  earned  by  five  years  of  exer- 
‘  tion,  and  by  unalterable  fidelity  to  the  principles  of  indepen- 
‘  dence  and  liberty.’  On  the  eighth  of  Thermidor,  it  became  clear 
that  a  decisive  struggle  was  at  hand.  Robespierre  struck  the 
first  blow.  He  mounted  the  tribune,  and  uttered  a  long  invective 
on  his  opponents.  It  was  moved  that  his  discourse  should  be 
printed  ;  and  Bar6re  spoke  for  the  printing.  The  sense  of  the 
Convention  soon  appeared  to  be  the  other  way ;  and  Barere 
apologised  tor  his  former  speech,  and  implored  his  colleagues  to 
abstain  from  disputes,  which  could  be  agreeable  only  to  Pitt  and 
York.  On  the  next  day,  the  ever-memorable  ninth  of  Thermidor, 
came  the  real  tug  of  war.  Tallien,  bravely  taking  his  life  in 
his  hand,  led  the  onset.  Billaud  followed;  and  then  all  that 
infinite  hatred  which  had  long  been  kept  down  by  terror  burst 
forth,  and  swept  every  barrier  before  it.  When  at  length  the 
voice  of  Robespierre,  drowned  by  the  president’s  bell,  and  by 
shouts  of  ‘  Down  with  the  tyrant  I’  had  died  away  in  hoarse 
gasping,  Barere  arose.  He  began  with  timid  and  doubtful 
phrases,  watched  the  eft’ect  of  every  word  he  uttered,  and,  when 
the  feeling  of  the  Assembly  had  been  unequivocally  manifested, 
declared  against  Robe^pierre.  But  it  was  not  till  the  people  out 
of  doors,  and  especially  the  gunners  of  Paris,  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Convention,  that  Barere  felt  quite  at  ease.  Then 
he  sprang  to  the  tribune,  poured  forth  a  Carmagnole  about  Pisis- 
tratus  and  Catiline,  and  concluded  by  moving  that  the  heads  of 
Robespierre  and  Robespierre’s  accomplices  should  be  cut  oft’  with¬ 
out  a  trial.  The  motion  was  carried.  On  the  following  morning 
the  vanquished  members  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  and 
their  principal  adherents  suffered  death.  It  was  exactly  one 
year  since  Barere  had  commenced  his  career  of  slaughter,  by 
moving  the  proscription  of  his  old  allies  the  Girondists.  We 
greatly  doubt  whether  any  human  being  has  ever  succeeded  in 
packing  more  wickedness  into  the  space  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days. 

The  ninth  of  Thermidor  is  one  of  the  great  epochs  in  the  history 
of  Europe.  It  is  true  that  the  three  members  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  who  triumphed,  were  by  no  means  better  men  than 
the  three  who  fell.  Indeed,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  of 
these  six  statesmen  the  least  bad  were  Robespierre  and  Saint  Just, 
whose  cruelty  was  the  effect  of  sincere  fanaticism  operating  on 
narrow  understandings  and  acrimonious  tempers.  The  worst  of 
the  six  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  Barere,  who  had  no  faith  in  any 
part  of  the  system  which  he  upheld  by  persecution ;  who,  while 
he  sent  his  fellow-creatures  to  death  for  being  the  third  cousins 
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of  royalists,  had  not  in  the  least  made  up  his  mind  that  a  repub¬ 
lic  was  better  than  a  monarchy ;  who,  while  he  slew  his  old 
friends  for  federalism,  was  himself  far  more  a  federalist  than  any 
of  them  ;  w  ho  had  become  a  murderer  merely  for  his  safety,  and 
who  continued  to  be  a  murderer  merely  for  his  pleasure. 

The  tendency  of  the  vulgar  is  to  embody  every  thing.  Some 
individual  is  selected,  and  often  selected  very  injudiciously,  as 
the  representative  of  every  great  movement  of  the  public  mind, 
of  every  great  revolution  in  human  affairs ;  and  on  this  individual 
are  concentrated  all  the  love  and  all  the  hatred,  all  the  admiration 
and  all  the  contempt,  which  he  ought  rightfully  to  share  with  a 
whole  party,  a  whole  sect,  a  whole  nation,  a  whole  generation. 
Perhaps  no  human  being  has  suffered  so  much  from  this  pro¬ 
pensity  of  the  multitude  as  Robespierre.  He  is  regarded  not 
merely  as  what  he  was,  an  envious,  malevolent  zealot ;  but  as 
the  incarnation  of  Terror,  as  Jacobinism  personified.  The  truth 
is,  that  it  was  not  by  him  that  the  system  of  terror  was  carried 
to  the  last  extreme.  The  most  horrible  days  in  the  history  of 
the  revolutionary  tribunal  of  Paris,  were  those  which  immediately 
preceded  the  ninth  of  Thermidor.  Robespierre  had  then  ceased 
to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  sovereign  Committee ;  and  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  affairs  was  really  in  the  hands  of  Billaud,  of  Collot,  and 
of  Barere. 

It  had  never  occurred  to  those  three  tyrants,  that  in  overthrow¬ 
ing  Robespierre,  they  were  overthrowing  that  system  of  Terror 
to  which  they  were  more  attached  than  he  had  ever  been.  Their 
object  was  to  go  on  slaying  even  more  mercilessly  than  before. 
But  they  had  misunderstood  the  nature  of  the  great  crisis  which 
had  at  last  arrived.  The  yoke  of  the  Committee  was  broken  for 
ever.  The  Convention  had  regained  its  liberty,  had  tried  its 
strength,  had  vanquished  and  punished  its  enemies.  A  great 
reaction  had  commenced.  Twenty-four  hours  after  Robespierre 
had  ceased  to  live,  it  was  moved  and  carried,  amidst  loud  bursts 
of  applause,  that  the  sittings  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  should 
be  suspended.  Billaud  was  not  at  that  moment  present.  He 
entered  the  hall  soon  after,  learned  with  indignation  what  had 
passed,  and  moved  that  the  vote  should  be  rescinded.  But  loud 
cries  of  ‘  No,  no  !’  rose  from  those  benches  which  had  lately  paid 
mute  obedience  to  his  commands.  Barere  came  forward  on  the 
same  day,  and  adjured  the  Convention  not  to  rela.x  the  system 
of  terror.  ‘  Beware,  above  all  things,’  he  cried,  ‘  of  that  fatal 
‘  moderation  which  talks  of  peace  and  of  clemency.  Let  aristo- 
‘  cracy  know,  that  here  she  will  find  only  enemies  sternly  bent  on 
‘  vengeance,  and  judges  who  have  no  pity.’  But  the  day  of  the 
Carmagnoles  was  over ;  the  restraint  of  fear  had  been  relaxed ; 
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and  the  hatred  with  which  the  nation  regarded  the  Jacobin 
dominion  broke  forth  with  ungovernable  violence.  Not  more 
strongly  did  the  tide  of  public  opinion  run  against  the  old  mo> 
narchy  and  aristocracy,  at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastile, 
than  it  now  ran  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Mountain,  From 
every  dungeon  the  prisoners  came  forth,  as  they  had  gone  in,  by 
hundreds.  The  decree  which  forbade  the  soldiers  of  the  repub¬ 
lic  to  give  quarter  to  the  English,  was  repealed  by  an  unanimous 
vote,  amidst  loud  acclamations ;  nor,  passed  as  it  was,  disobeyed 
as  it  was,  and  rescinded  as  it  was,  can  it  be  with  justice  consi¬ 
dered  as  a  blemish  on  the  fame  of  the  French  nation.  The  Ja¬ 
cobin  Club  was  refractory.  It  was  suppressed  without  resistance. 
The  surviving  Girondist  deputies,  who  had  concealed  themselves 
from  the  vengeance  of  their  enemies  in  caverns  and  garrets,  were 
readmitted  to  their  seats  in  the  Convention.  No  day  passed  with¬ 
out  some  signal  reparation  of  injustice ;  no  street  in  Paris  was 
without  some  trace  of  the  recent  change.  In  the  theatre,  the  bust 
of  Marat  was  pulled  down  from  its  pedestal  and  broken  in  pieces, 
amidst  the  applause  of  the  audience.  His  carcass  was  ejected 
from  the  Pantheon.  The  celebrated  picture  of  his  death,  which 
had  hung  in  the  hall  of  the  Convention,  was  removed.  The 
savage  inscriptions  with  which  the  walls  of  the  city  had  been 
covered  disappeared  ;  and  in  place  of  death  and  terror,  humanity, 
the  watchword  of  the  new  rulers,  was  every  where  to  be  seen. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  gay  spirit  of  France,  recently  subdued  by 
oppression,  and  now  elated  by  the  joy  of  a  great  deliverance, 
wantoned  in  a  thousand  forms.  Art,  taste,  luxury,  revived. 
Female  beauty  regained  its  empire — an  empire  strengthened  by 
the  remembrance  of  all  the  tender  and  all  the  sublime  virtues  which 
women,  delicately  bred  and  reputed  frivolous,  had  displayed 
during  the  evil  days.  Refined  manners,  chivalrous  sentiments, 
followed  in  the  train  of  love.  The  dawn  of  the  Arctic  summer 
day  after  the  Arctic  winter  night,  the  great  unsealing  of  the 
waters,  the  awakening  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  the  sudden 
softening  of  the  air,  the  sudden  blooming  of  the  flowers,  the 
sudden  bursting  of  whole  forests  into  verdure,  is  but  a  feeble 
type  of  that  happiest  and  most  genial  of  revolutions,  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  the  ninth  of  Thermidor. 

But,  in  the  midst  of  the  revival  of  all  kind  and  generous  senti¬ 
ments,  there  was  one  portion  of  the  community  against  which 
mercy  itself  seemed  to  cry  out  for  vengeance.  The  chiefs  of  the 
late  government  and  their  tools  were  now  never  named  but  as 
the  men  of  blood,  the  drinkers  of  blood,  the  cannibals.  In  some 
parts  of  France,  where  the  creatures  of  the  Mountain  had  acted 
with  peculiar  barbarity,  the  populace  took  the  law  into  its  own 
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hands,  and  meted  out  justice  to  the  Jacobins  with  the  true  Jaco¬ 
bin  measure ;  but  at  Paris  tbe  punishments  were  inflicted  with 
order  and  decency  ;  and  were  few  when  compared  with  the  num¬ 
ber,  and  lenient  when  compared  with  the  enormity,  of  the  crimes. 
Soon  after  the  ninth  of  Thermidor,  two  of  the  vilest  of  mankind. 
Fouquier  Tinville,  whom  Barere  had  placed  at  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  and  Lebon,  whom  Barere  had  defended  in  tbe  Con¬ 
vention,  were  placed  under  arrest.  A  third  miscreant  soon 
shared  their  fate.  Carrier,  the  tyrant  of  Nantes.  The  trials  of 
these  men  brouffht  to  light  horrors  surpassing  any  thing  that 
Suetonius  and  Lampridius  have  related  of  the  worst  Ctesars. 
But  it  was  impossible  to  punish  subordinate  agents  who,  bad  as 
they  were,  had  only  acted  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
government  which  they  served,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  grant 
impunity  to  the  heads  of  the  wicked  administration.  A  cry  was 
raised,  both  within  and  without  the  Convention,  for  justice  on 
Collot,  Billaud,  and  Barere. 

Collot  and  Billaud,  with  all  their  vices,  appear  to  have  been 
men  of  resolute  natures.  'I  hey  made  no  submission ;  but  op¬ 
posed  to  the  hatred  of  mankind,  at  first  a  fierce  resistance,  and 
afterwards  a  dogged  and  sullen  endurance.  Barere,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  soon  as  he  began  to  understand  tbe  real  nature  of  the 
revolution  of  Thermidor,  attempted  to  abandon  the  Mountain, 
and  to  obtain  admission  among  his  old  friends  of  the  moderate 
party.  He  declared  every  where  that  he  had  never  been  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  severe  measures  ;  that  he  was  a  Girondist ;  that  he  had 
always  condemned  and  lamented  the  manner  in  which  the  Bris- 
sotine  deputies  had  been  treated.  He  now  preached  mercy  from 
that  tribune  from  which  he  had  recently  preached  extermination. 
‘  The  time,’  he  said,  ‘  has  come  at  which  our  clemency  may  be 
‘  indulged  without  danger.  We  may  now  safely  consider  tem- 
*  porary  imprisonment  as  an  adequate  punishment  for  political 
‘  misdemeanours.’  It  was  only  a  fortnight  since,  from  the  same 
place,  he  had  declaimed  against  the  moderation  which  dared  even 
to  talk  of  clemency ;  it  was  only  a  fortnight  since  he  had  ceased 
to  send  men  and  women  to  the  guillotine  of  Paris,  at  the  rate  of 
three  hundred  a-week.  He  now  wished  to  make  his  peace  with 
the  moderate  party  at  the  expense  of  the  Terrorists,  as  he  had,  a 
year  before,  made  his  peace  with  the  Terrorists  at  the  expense  of 
the  moderate  party.  But  he  was  disappointed.  He  had  left 
himself  no  retreat.  His  face,  his  voice,  his  rants,  his  jokes,  had 
become  hateful  to  the  Convention.  When  he  spoke  he  was  in¬ 
terrupted  by  murmurs.  Bitter  reflections  were  daily  cast  on  his 
cowardice  and  perfidy.  On  one  occasion  Carnot  rose  to  give 
an  account  of  a  victory,  and  so  far  forgot  the  gravity  of  his  eba- 
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racter,  as  to  indulge  in  the  sort  of  oratory  which  Barcre  had  affect¬ 
ed  on  similar  occasions.  He  was  interrupted  by  cries  of  ‘  No 
‘  more  Carmagnoles !  *  ‘  No  more  of  Barcre’s  puns  !’ 

At  length,  five  months  after  the  revolution  of  Thermidor,  the 
Convention  resolved  that  a  committee  of  twenty-one  members 
should  be  appointed  to  examine  into  the  conduct  of  Billaud, 
Collot,  and  Barere.  In  some  weeks  the  report  was  made. 
From  that  report  we  learn  that  a  paper  had  been  discovered, 
signed  by  Barcre,  and  containing  a  proposition  for  adding  the 
last  improvement  to  the  system  of  terror.  France  was  to  be 
divided  into  circuits ;  itinerant  revolutionary  tribunals,  com¬ 
posed  of  trusty  Jacobins,  were  to  move  from  department  to  de¬ 
partment  ;  and  the  guillotine  was  to  travel  in  their  train. 

Barcre,  in  his  defence,  insisted  that  no  speech  or  motion  which 
he  had  made  in  the  Convention  could,  without  a  violation  of  the 
freedom  of  debate,  be  treated  as  a  crime.  He  was  asked  how 
he  could  resort  to  such  a  mode  of  defence,  after  putting  to  death 
so  many  deputies  on  account  of  opinions  expressed  in  the  Con¬ 
vention.  He  had  nothing  to  say,  but  that  it  was  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  sound  principle  had  ever  been  violated. 

He  arrogated  to  himself  a  large  share  of  the  merit  of  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  Thermidor.  The  men  who  had  risked  their  lives  to 
effect  that  revolution,  and  who  knew  that,  if  they  had  failed, 
Barcre  would,  in  all  probability,  have  moved  the  decree  for  be¬ 
heading  them  without  a  trial,  and  have  drawn  up  a  proclamation 
announcing  their  guilt  and  their  punishment  to  all  France,  were 
by  no  means  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  his  claims.  He  was  re¬ 
minded  that,  only  forty-eight  hours  before  the  decisive  conflict, 
he  had,  in  the  tribune,  been  profuse  of  adulation  to  Robespierre. 
His  answer  to  this  reproach  is  worthy  of  himself.  ‘  It  was 
‘  necessary,’  he  said,  ‘  to  dissemble.  It  was  necessary  to  flatter 
‘  Robespierre’s  vanity,  and,  by  panegyric,  to  impel  him  to  the 
‘attack.  This  was  the  motive  which  induced  me  to  load  him 
‘  with  those  praises  of  which  you  complain.  Who  ever  blamed 
‘  Brutus  for  dissembling  with  Tarquin?’ 

The  accused  triumvirs  had  only  one  chance  of  escaping  punish¬ 
ment.  There  was  severe  distress  at  that  moment  among  the 
working  people  of  the  capital.  This  distress  the  Jacobins  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  reaction  of  Thermidor,  to  the  lenity  with  which 
the  aristocrats  were  now  treated,  and  to  the  measures  which 
had  been  adopted  against  the  chiefs  of  the  late  administration. 
Nothing  is  too  absurd  to  be  believed  by  a  populace  which  has  not 
breakfasted,  and  which  does  not  know  how  it  is  to  dine.  The 
rabble  of  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine  rose,  menaced  the  deputies, 
and  demanded  with  loud  cries  the  liberation  of  the  persecuted 
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patriots.  But  the  Convention  was  no  longer  such  as  it  had  been, 
when  similar  means  were  employed  too  successfully  against  the 
Girondists.  Its  spirit  was  roused.  Its  strength  bad  been  proved. 
Military  means  were  at  its  command.  The  tumult  was  sup¬ 
pressed,  and  it  was  decreed  that  same  evening  that  Collot,  BiU 
laud,  and  Barere  should  instantly  be  removed  to  a  distant  place 
of  confinement. 

■^rhe  next  day  the  order  of  the  Convention  was  executed. 
The  account  which  Barere  has  given  of  his  journey  is  the  most 
interesting  and  the  most  trustworthy  part  of  these  Memoirs. 
There  is  no  witness  so  infamous  that  a  court  of  justice  will  not 
take  his  word  against  himself;  and  even  Barere  may  be  be¬ 
lieved  when  he  tells  ns  how  much  he  was  bated  and  despised. 

The  carriage  in  which  he  was  to  travel  passed,  surrounded  by 
armed  men,  along  the  street  of  St  Honore.  A  crowd  soon  ga¬ 
thered  round  it,  and  increased  every  moment.  On  the  long 
flight  of  steps  before  the  church  of  St  lloch  stood  rows  of  eager 
spectators.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  coach  could  make  its 
way  through  those  who  hung  upon  it,  hooting,  cursing,  and 
striving  to  burst  the  doors.  Barere  thought  his  life  in  danger, 
and  was  conducted  at  his  own  request  to  a  public  office,  where 
he  hoped  that  he  might  find  shelter  till  the  crowd  should  dis¬ 
perse.  In  the  mean  time,  another  discussion  on  his  fate  took 
j)lace  in  the  Convention.  It  was  proposed  to  deal  with  him  as 
he  had  dealt  with  better  men,  to  put  him  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
law,  and  to  deliver  him  at  once  without  any  trial  to  the  heads¬ 
man.  But  the  humanity  which,  since  the  ninth  of  Thermidor, 
had  generally  directed  the  public  counsels,  restrained  the  depu¬ 
ties  from  taking  this  course, 

It  was  now  night ;  and  the  streets  gradually  became  quiet. 
The  clock  struck  twelve;  and  Barere,  under  a  strong  guard, 
again  set  forth  on  his  journey.  He  was  conducted  over  the  river 
to  the  place  where  the  Orleans  road  branches  off  from  the  south¬ 
ern  boulevard.  Two  travelling  carriages  stood  there.  In  one 
of  them  was  Billaud,  attended  by  two  officers ;  in  the  other, 
two  more  officers  were  waiting  to  receive  Barere.  Collot  was 
already  on  the  road. 

At  Orleans,  a  city  which  had  suffered  cruelly  from  the  Jaco¬ 
bin  tyranny,  the  three  deputies  were  surrounded  by  a  mob  bent 
on  tearing  them  to  pieces.  All  the  national  guards  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  were  assembled ;  and  this  force  was  not  greater  than 
the  emergency  required ;  for  the  multitude  pursued  the  carriages 
far  on  the  road  to  Blois. 

At  Amboise  the  prisoners  learned  that  Tours  w’as  ready  to 
receive  them.  The  stately  bridge  was  occupied  by  a  throng 
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of  people,  who  swore  that  the  men  under  whose  rule  the  Loire 
had  been  choked  with  corpses,  should  have  full  personal  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  nature  of  a  noyade.  In  consequence  of  this  news, 
the  officers  who  had  charge  of  the  criminals  made  such  arrange¬ 
ments  that  the  carriages  reached  Tours  at  two  in  the  morning, 
and  drove  straight  to  the  post-house.  Fresh  horses  were  instantly- 
ordered,  and  the  travellers  started  again  at  full  gallop.  They 
had  in  truth  not  a  moment  to  lose ;  for  the  alarm  had  been  given ; 
lights  were  seen  in  motion ;  and  the  yells  of  a  great  multitude, 
disappointed  of  its  revenge,  mingled  with  the  sound  of  the  de¬ 
parting  wheels. 

At  Poitiers  there  was  another  narrow  escape.  As  the  prisoners 
quitted  the  post-house,  they  saw  the  whole  population  pouring  in 
fury  down  the  steep  declivity  on  which  the  city  is  built.  They 
passed  near  Niort,  but  could  not  venture  to  enter  it.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  came  forth  with  threatening  aspect,  and  vehemently  cried 
to  the  postilions  to  stop ;  but  the  postilions  urged  the  horses  to 
full  speed,  and  soon  left  the  town  behind.  Through  such  dangers 
the  men  of  blood  were  brought  in  safety  to  Rochelle. 

Oleron  was  the  place  of  their  destination,  a  dreary  island 
beaten  by  the  raging  waves  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  prisoners 
were  confined  in  the  castle ;  each  had  a  single  chamber,  at  the 
door  of  which  a  guard  was  placed ;  and  each  was  allowed  the 
ration  of  a  single  soldier.  They  were  not  allowed  to  communi¬ 
cate  either  with  the  garrison  ‘or  with  the  population  of  the 
island ;  and  soon  after  their  arrival  they  were  denied  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  walking  on  the  ramparts.  The  only  place  where 
they  were  suffered  to  take  exercise  was  the  esplanade  where  the 
troops  were  drilled. 

They  had  not  been  long  in  this  situation  when  news  came 
that  the  Jacobins  of  Paris  had  made  a  last  attempt  to  regain 
ascendency  in  the  state,  that  the  hall  of  the  Convention  had 
been  forced  by  a  furious  crowd,  that  one  of  the  deputies  had 
been  murdered  and  his  head  fixed  on  a  pike,  that  the  life  of  the 
President  had  been  for  a  time  in  imminent  danger,  and  that 
some  members  of  the  legislature  had  not  been  ashamed  to  join 
the  rioters.  But  troops  had  arrived  in  time  to  prevent  a  massacre. 
The  insurgents  had  been  put  to  flight ;  the  inhabitants  of  the 
disaffected  quarters  of  the  capital  had  been  disarmed ;  the 
guilty  deputies  had  suffered  the  just  punishment  of  their  treason; 
and  the  power  of  the  Mountain  was  broken  for  ever.  These 
events  strengthened  the  aversion  with  which  the  system  of 
Terror  and  the  authors  of  that  system  were  regarded.  One 
member  of  the  Convention  had  moved,  that  the  three  prisoners 
of  Oleron  should  be  put  to  death ;  another,  that  they  should  be 
brought  back  to  Paris,  and  tried  by  a  council  of  war.  These 
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propositions  were  rejected.  But  something  was  conceded  to  the 
party  which  called  for  severity.  A  vessel  which  had  been  fitted 
out  with  ffreat  expedition  at  Rochefort  touched  at  Oleron,  and 
it  was  announced  to  Collot  and  Billaud  that  they  must  instantly 
{^o  on  board.  They  were  forthwith  conveyed  to  Guiana,  where 
Collot  soon  drank  himself  to  death  with  brandy.  Billaud  lived 
many  years,  shunninjf  his  fellow-creatures  and  shunned  by  them; 
and  diverted  his  lonely  hours  by  teaching  parrots  to  talk.  Why 
a  distinction  was  made  between  Barere  and  his  companions  in 
;^uilt,  neither  he  nor  any  other  writer,  as  far  as  we  know,  has 
explained.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  distinction  was  meant 
to  be  at  all  in  his  favour;  for  orders  soon  arrived  from  Paris, 
that  he  should  be  brought  to  trial  for  his  crimes  before  the 
criminal  court  of  the  department  of  the  Upper  Charente.  He 
was  accordingly  brought  back  to  the  continent,  and  confined 
during  some  months  at  Saintes,  in  an  old  convent  which  had 
lately  been  turned  into  a  jail. 

While  he  lingered  here,  the  reaction  which  had  followed  the 
great  crisis  of  Thermidor  met  with  a  temporary  check.  The 
friends  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  presuming  on  the  indulgence 
with  which  they  had  been  treated  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre, 
not  only  ventured  to  avow  their  opinions  with  little  disguise, 
but  at  length  took  arms  against  the  Convention,  and  were  not 
put  down  till  much  blood  had  been  shed  in  the  streets  of  Paris. 
'Phe  vigilance  of  the  public  authorities  was  therefore  now  direct¬ 
ed  chiefly  against  the  Royalists,  and  the  rigour  with  which  the 
.Jacobins  had  lately  been  treated  was  somewhat  relaxed.  The 
Convention,  indeed,  again  resolved  that  Barere  should  be  sent 
to  Guiana.  But  this  decree  was  not  carried  into  effect.  The 
prisoner,  probably  with  the  connivance  of  some  powerful  persons, 
made  his  escape  from  Saintes  and  fled  to  Bordeaux,  where  he 
remained  in  concealment  during  some  years.  There  seems  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  understanding  between  him  and  the  govern¬ 
ment,  that,  as  long  as  he  hid  himself,  he  should  not  be  found, 
but  that,  if  he  obtruded  himself  on  the  public  eye,  he  must  take 
the  consequences  of  his  rashness. 

While  the  constitution  of  1795,  with  its  Executive  Directory, 
its  Council  of  Elders,  and  its  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  was  in 
operation,  he  continued  to  live  under  the  ban  of  the  law.  It 
was  in  vain  that  he  solicited,  even  at  moments  when  the  politics  of 
the  Mountain  seemed  to  be  again  in  the  ascendant,  a  remission  of 
the  sentence  pronounced  by  the  Convention.  Even  his  fellow- 
regicides,  even  the  authors  of  the  slaughter  of  Vendcmiaire  and 
of  the  arrests  of  Fructidor,  were  ashamed  of  him. 

About  eighteen  months  after  his  escape  from  prison,  his  name 
was  again  brought  before  the  world.  In  his  own  province  he 
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still  retained  some  of  his  early  popularity.  He  had,  indeed, 
never  been  in  that  province  since  the  downfall  of  the  monarchy. 
The  mountaineers  of  Gascony  were  far  removed  from  the  seat  of 
government,  and  were  but  imperfectly  informed  of  what  passed 
there.  They  knew  that  their  countryman  had  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part,  and  that  he  had  on  some  occasions  promoted  their 
local  interests;  and  they  stood  by  him  in  his  adversity  and  in  his 
disjfrace,  with  a  constancy  which  presents  a  singular  contrast  to 
his  own  abject  fickleness.  All  France  was  amazed  to  learn,  that 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Pyrenees  had  chosen  the  pro¬ 
scribed  tyrant  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  The 
council  which,  like  our  House  of  Commons,  was  the  judgfe  of 
the  election  ot  its  own  members,  refused  to  admit  him.  When 
his  name  was  read  from  the  roll,  a  cry  of  indignation  rose  from 
the  benches.  ‘  Which  of  you,’  exclaimed  one  of  the  members, 

‘  would  sit  by  the  side  of  such  a  monster  ?’ — ‘  Not  I,  not  I!’  an¬ 
swered  a  crowd  of  voices.  One  deputy  declared,  that  he  would 
vacate  his  seat  if  the  hall  were  polluted  by  the  presence  of  such 
a  wretch.  'I'he  election  was  declared  null,  on  the  ground  that 
the  person  elected  was  a  criminal  skulking  from  justice  ;  and 
many  severe  reflections  were  thrown  on  the  lenity  which  suffered 
him  to  be  still  at  large. 

He  tried  to  make  his  peace  with  the  Directory,  by  writing  a 
bulky  libel  on  Enifland,  entitled.  The  Liberty  of  the  Seas.  He 
seems  to  have  confidently  expected  that  this  work  would  produce 
a  great  effect.  He  printed  three  thousand  copies,  and,  in  order 
to  defray  the  expense  of  publication,  sold  one  of  his  farms  for 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  francs.  The  book  came  out ;  but  no¬ 
body  bought  it,  in  consequence,  if  Barere  is  to  be  believed,  of 
the  villany  of  Mr  Pitt,  who  bribed  the  Directory  to  order  the 
Reviewers  not  to  notice  so  formidable  an  attack  on  the  maritime 
greatness  of  perfidious  Albion. 

Barere  had  been  about  three  years  at  Bordeaux  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  intelligence  that  the  mob  of  the  town  designed  him  the 
honour  of  a  visit  on  the  ninth  of  Thernjidor,  and  would  probably 
administer  to  him  what  he  had,  in  his  defence  of  his  friend 
Lebon,  described  as  substantial  justice  under  forms  a  little  harsh. 
It  was  necessary  for  him  to  disguise  himself  in  clothes  such  as 
were  worn  by  the  carpenters  of  the  dock.  In  this  garb,  with  a 
bundle  of  wood  shavings  under  his  arm,  he  made  his  escape  into  the 
vineyards  which  surround  the  city,  lurked  during  some  days  in  a 
peasant’s  hut,  and,  when  the  dreaded  anniversary  was  over,  stole 
back  into  the  city.  A  few  months  later  he  was  again  in  danger. 
He  now  thought  that  he  should  be  nowhere  so  safe  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris.  He  quitted  Bordeaux,  hastened  un- 
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detected  through  those  towns  where  four  years  before  his  life 
had  been  in  extreme  danger,  passed  through  the  capital  in  the 
morning  twilight,  when  none  were  in  the  streets  except  shop- 
boys  taking  down  the  shutters,  and  arrived  safe  at  the  pleasant 
village  of  St  Ouen  on  the  Seine.  Here  he  remained  in  seclusion 
during  some  months.  In  the  mean  time  Bonaparte  returned  from 
Egypt,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  coalition  of  discontented 
parties,  covered  his  designs  with  the  authority  of  the  Elders, 
drove  the  Five  Hundred  out  of  their  hall  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  and  became  absolute  monarch  of  France  under  the  name 
of  First  Consul. 

Barere  assures  us  that  these  events  almost  broke  his  heart ; 
that  he  could  not  bear  to  see  France  again  subject  to  a  master; 
and  that,  if  the  representatives  had  been  worthy  of  that  honour¬ 
able  name,  they  would  have  arrested  the  ambitious  general  who 
insulted  them.  These  feelings,  however,  did  not  prevent  him 
from  soliciting  the  protection  of  the  new  government,  and  from 
sending  to  the  First  Consul  a  handsome  copy  of  the  Essay  on 
the  Liberty  of  the  Seas. 

The  policy  of  Bonaparte  was  to  cover  all  the  past  with  a  gene¬ 
ral  oblivion.  He  belonged  half  to  the  Revolution  and  half  to 
the  reaction.  He  was  an  upstart,  and  a  sovereign ;  and  had 
therefore  something  in  common  with  the  Jaeobin,  and  something 
in  common  with  the  Royalist.  All,  whether  Jacobins  or  Royalists, 
who  were  disposed  to  support  his  government,  were  readily  re¬ 
ceived — all,  whether  Jacobins  or  Royalists,  who  showed  hostility 
to  his  government,  were  put  down  and  punished.  Men  who 
had  borne  a  part  in  the  worst  crimes  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and 
men  who  had  fought  in  the  army  of  Conde,  were  to  be  found 
close  together,  both  in  his  antechambers  and  in  his  dungeons. 
He  decorated  Fouche  and  Maury  with  the  same  cross.  He  sent 
Arena  and  Georges  Cadoudal  to  the  same  scaffold.  From  a  go¬ 
vernment  acting  on  such  principles,  Barere  easily  obtained  the 
indulgence  which  the  Directory  had  constantly  refused  to  grant. 
The  sentence  passed  by  the  Convention  was  remitted,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  reside  at  Paris.  His  pardon,  it  is  true,  was  not 
granted  in  the  most  honourable  form  ;  and  he  remained,  during 
some  time,  under  the  special  supervision  of  the  police.  He 
hastened,  however,  to  pay  his  court  at  the  Luxembourg  palace, 
where  Bonaparte  then  resided,  and  was  honoured  with  a  few 
dry  and  careless  words  by  the  master  of  France. 

Here  begins  a  new  chapter  of  Barere’s  history.  What  passed 
between  him  and  the  Consular  government  cannot,  of  course,  be 
so  accurately  known  to  us  as  the  speeches  and  reports  which  he 
made  in  the  Convention.  It  is,  however,  not  difficult,  from 
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notorious  facts,  and  from  the  admissions  scattered  over  these 
lying  Memoirs,  to  form  a  tolerably  accurate  notion  of  what  took 
place.  Bonaparte  wanted  to  buy  Barcre  :  Barere  wanted  to  sell 
himself  to  Bonaparte.  The  only  question  was  one  of  price ; 
and  there  was  an  immense  interval  between  what  was  offered 
and  what  was  demanded. 

Bonaparte,  whose  vehemence  of  will,  fixedness  of  purpose, 
and  reliance  on  his  own  genius,  were  not  only  great,  but  extra¬ 
vagant,  looked  with  scorn  on  the  most  effeminate  and  dependent 
of  human  minds.  He  was  quite  capable  of  perpetrating  crimes 
under  the  influence  either  of  ambition  or  of  revenge ;  but  he  had 
no  touch  of  that  accursed  monomania,  that  craving  for  blood 
and  tears,  which  raged  in  some  of  the  Jacobin  chiefs.  To  pro¬ 
scribe  the  Terrorists  would  have  been  wholly  inconsistent  with 
his  policy  ;  but  of  all  the  classes  of  men  whom  his  comprehensive 
system  included,  he  liked  them  the  least;  and  Barere  was  the  worst 
of  them.  'J'his  wretch  had  been  branded  with  infamy,  first  by 
the  Convention,  and  then  by  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred. 
The  inhabitants  of  four  or  five  great  cities  had  attempted  to 
tear  him  limb  from  limb.  Nor  were  his  vices  redeemed  by  emi¬ 
nent  talents  for  administration  or  legislation.  It  would  be  un¬ 
wise  to  place  in  any  honourable  or  important  post  a  man  so 
wicked,  so  odious,  and  so  little  qualified  to  discharge  high  poli¬ 
tical  duties.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  a  way  in  which  it 
seemed  likely  that  he  might  be  of  use  to  the  government.  The 
First  Consul,  as  he  afterwards  acknowledged,  greatly  overrated 
Barere’s  powers  as  a  writer.  The  effect  which  the  Reports  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  had  produced  by  the  camp-fires 
of  the  Republican  armies  had  been  great.  Napoleon  himself, 
when  a  young  soldier,  had  been  delighted  by  those  composi¬ 
tions,  which  had  much  in  common  with  the  rhapsodies  of  his 
favourite  poet,  Maepherson.  The  taste,  indeed,  of  the  great 
warrior  and  statesman  was  never  very  pure.  His  bulletins,  his 
general  orders,  and  his  proclamations,  are  sometimes,  it  is  true, 
masterpieces  in  their  kind  ;  but  we  too  often  detect,  even  in  his 
best  writing,  traces  of  Fingal,  and  of  the  Carmagnoles.  It  is 
not  strange,  therefore,  that  he  should  have  been  desirous  to 
secure  the  aid  of  Barere’s  pen.  Nor  was  this  the  only  kind  of 
assistance  which  the  old  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  might  render  to  the  Consular  government.  He  was  likely 
to  find  admission  into  the  gloomy  dens  in  which  those  Jacobins 
whose  constancy  was  to  be  overcome  by  no  reverse,  or  whose 
crimes  admitted  of  no  expiation,  hid  themselves  from  the  curses 
of  mankind.  No  enterprise  was  too  bold  or  too  atrocious  for 
minds  crazed  by  fanaticism,  and  familiar  with  misery  and  death. 
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The  government  was  anxious  to  have  information  of  what  passed 
in  their  secret  councils;  and  no  man  was  better  qualined  to 
furnish  such  information  than  Barere. 

For  these  reasons  the  First  Consul  was  disposed  to  employ 
Barere  as  a  writer  and  as  a  spy.  But  Barere — was  it  possible 
that  he  would  submit  to  such  a  degradation  ?  Bad  as  he  was, 
he  had  played  a  great  part.  He  had  belonged  to  that  class  of 
criminals  who  fill  the  world  with  the  renown  of  their  crimes; 
he  had  been  one  of  a  cabinet  which  had  ruled  France  with  abso¬ 
lute  power,  and  made  war  on  all  Europe  with  signal  success. 
Nay,  he  had  been,  though  not  the  most  powerful,  yet.  with  the 
single  exception  of  Robespierre,  the  most  conspicuous  member 
of  that  cabinet.  His  name  had  been  a  household  word  at  Mos¬ 
cow  and  at  Philadelphia,  at  Edinburgh  and  at  Cadiz.  The  blood 
of  the  Queen  ol  France,  the  blood  of  the  greatest  orators  and  phi¬ 
losophers  of  France,  was  on  his  hands.  He  had  spoken;  and  it 
had  been  decreed,  that  the  plough  should  pass  over  the  great 
city  of  Lyons.  Ht  had  spoken  again ;  and  it  had  been  decreed, 
that  the  streets  of  'I'oulon  should  be  razed  to  the  ground.  When 
depravity  is  placed  so  high  as  his,  the  hatred  which  it  inspires  is 
mingled  with  awe.  His  place  was  with  great  tyrants,  with 
Critias  and  Sylla,  with  Eceelino  and  Borgia ;  not  with  hireling 
scribblers  and  police  runners. 

<  Virtue,  I  grant  you,  is  an  empty  boast ; 

But  shall  the  dignity  of  vice  he  lost?’ 

So  sang  Pope ;  and  so  felt  Barere.  When  it  was  proposed  to 
him  to  publish  a  Journal  in  defence  of  the  Consular  govern¬ 
ment,  rage  and  shame  inspired  him  for  the  first  and  last  time 
with  something  like  courage.  He  had  filled  as  [large  a  space  in 
the  eyes  of  mankind  as  Mr  Pitt  or  General  Washington  ;  and  he 
was  coolly  invited  to  descend  at  once  to  the  level  of  Mr  Lewis 
Goldsmith.  He  saw,  too,  with  agonies  of  envy,  that  a  wide  dis¬ 
tinction  was  made  between  himself  and  the  other  statesmen  of 
the  Revolution  who  were  summoned  to  the  aid  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Those  statesmen  were  required,  indeed,  to  make  large 
sacrifices  of  principle ;  but  they  were  not  called  on  to  sacrifice 
what,  in  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar,  constitutes  personal  dignity. 
They  were  made  tribunes  and  legislators,  ambassadors  and  coun¬ 
sellors  of  state,  ministers,  senators,  and  consuls.  They  might  rea¬ 
sonably  expect  to  rise  with  the  rising  fortunes  of  their  master;  and, 
in  truth,  many  of  them  were  destined  to  wear  the  badge  of  his 
Legion  of  Honour  and  of  his  order  of  the  Iron  Crown  ;  to  be 
arcli-chancellors  and  arch-treasurers,  counts,  dukes,  and  princes. 
BarerC)  only  si.x  years  before,  had  been  far  more  powerful,  far 
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more  widely  renowned,  tlian  any  of  them ;  and  now,  while  they 
were  thought  worthy  to  represent  the  majesty  of  France  at  foreign 
courts,  while  they  received  crowds  of  suitors  in  gilded  ante¬ 
chambers,  he  was  to  pass  his  life  in  measuring  paragraphs,  and 
scolding  correctors  of  the  press.  It  was  too  much.  Those  lips 
which  had  never  before  been  able  to  fashion  themselves  to  a  No, 
now  murmured  expostulation  and  refusal.  *  1  could  not’ — these 
are  his  own  words — ‘  abase  myself  to  such  a  point  as  to  serve  the 
‘  First  Consul  merely  in  the  capacity  of  a  journalist,  while  so 
‘  many  insignificant,  low,  and  servile  people,  such  as  the  Treil- 
‘  hards,  the  Rcederers,  the  Lebruns,  the  Marets,  and  others  whom 

*  it  is  superfluous  to  name,  held  the  first  place  in  this  government 

*  of  upstarts.’ 

This  outbreak  of  spirit  was  of  short  duration.  Napoleon  was 
inexorable.  It  is  said  indeed  that  he  was,  for  a  moment,  half 
inclined  to  admit  Barere  into  the  Council  of  State ;  but  the 
members  of  that  body  remonstrated  in  the  strongest  terms,  and 
declared  that  such  a  nomination  would  be  a  disgrace  to  them 
all.  This  plan  was  therefore  relinquished.  Thencelorth  Barcre’s 
only  chance  ot  obtaining  the  patronage  of  the  government  was 
to  subdue  his  pride,  to  forget  that  there  had  been  a  time  when, 
with  three  words,  he  might  have  had  the  heads  of  the  three 
Consuls,  and  to  betake  himself,  humbly  and  industriously,  to 
the  task  of  composing  lampoons  on  England  and  panegyrics  on 
Bonaparte. 

It  has  been  often  asserted,  we  know  not  on  what  grounds, 
that  Barere  was  employed  by  the  government,  not  only  as  a 
writer,  but  us  a  censor  of  the  writings  of  other  men.  This  im¬ 
putation  he  vehemently  denies  in  his  Memoirs  ;  but  our  readers 
will  probably  agree  with  us  in  thinking,  that  his  denial  leaves  the 
question  exactly  where  it  was. 

Thus  much  is  certain,  that  he  was  not  restrained  from  exer¬ 
cising  the  ottice  of  censor  by  any  scruple  of  conscience  or  honour ; 
for  he  did  accept  an  office,  compan  d  with  which  that  of  censor, 
odious  as  it  is,  may  be  called  an  august  and  beneficent  magis¬ 
tracy.  He  began  to  have  what  are  delicately  called  relations 
*with  the  police.  We  are  not  sure  that  we  have  formed,  or  that 
we  can  convey,  an  exact  notion  of  the  nature  of  Barere’s  new 
calling.  It  is  a  calling  unknown  in  our  country.  It  has  iiideed 
often  happened  in  England,  that  a  plot  has  been  revealed  to  the 
government  by  one  of  the  conspirators.  The  informer  has  some¬ 
times  been  directed  to  carry  it  fair  towards  his  accomplices,  and 
to  let  the  evil  design  come  to  full  maturity.  As  soon  as  his  work 
is  done,  he  is  generally  snatched  from  the  pul)lic  gaze,  and  sent 
to  some  obscure  village,  or  to  some  remote  colony.  The  use  of 
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spies,  even  to  this  extent,  is  in  the  highest  degree  unpopular  in 
England  ;  but  a  political  spy  by  profession,  is  a  creature  from 
which  our  island  is  as  free  as  it  is  from  wolves.  In  France  the 
raee  is  well  known,  and  was  never  more  numerous,  more  greedy, 
more  cunning,  or  more  savage,  than  under  the  government  of 
Bonaparte. 

Our  idea  of  a  gentleman  in  relations  with  the  Consular  and 
Imperial  police  may  perhaps  be  incorrect.  Such  as  it  is,  we  will 
try  to  convey  it  to  our  readers.  We  image  to  ourselves  a  M'ell- 
dressed  person,  with  a  soft  voice  and  affable  manners.  His 
opinions  are  those  of  the  society  in  which  he  finds  himself,  but 
a  little  stronger.  He  often  complains,  in  the  language  of  honest 
indignation,  that  what  passes  in  private  conversation  finds  its 
way  strangely  to  the  government,  and  cautions  his  associates  to 
take  eare  what  they  say  when  they  are  not  sure  of  their  eom- 
pany.  As  for  himself,  he  owns  that  he  is  indiscreet.  He  can 
never  refrain  from  speaking  his  mind;  and  that  is  the  reason 
that  he  is  not  prefect  of  a  department. 

In  a  gallery  of  the  Palais  Royal  he  overhears  two  friends 
talking  earnestly  about  the  King  and  the  Count  of  Artois.  He 
follows  them  into  a  coffeehouse,  sits  at  the  table  next  to  them, 
ealls  for  his  half-dish  and  his  small  glass  of  cognac,  takes  up  a 
Journal,  and  seems  occupied  with  the  news.  His  neighbours  go 
on  talking  without  restraint,  and  in  the  style  of  persons  warmly 
attached  to  the  exiled  family.  They  depart,  and  he  follows 
them  half  round  the  boulevards  till  he  fairly  tracks  them  to  their 
apartments,  and  learns  their  names  from  the  porters.  From  that 
day  every  letter  addressed  to  either  of  them  is  sent  from  the  post- 
office  to  the  police,  and  opened.  Their  correspondents  become 
known  to  the  government,  and  are  carefully  watched.  Six  or 
eight  honest  families,  in  different  parts  of  France,  find  themselves 
at  once  under  the  frown  of  power,  without  being  able  to  guess 
what  offenee  they  have  given.  One  person  is  dismissed  from  a 
public  office;  another  learns  with  dismay  that  his  promising 
son  has  been  turned  out  of  the  Polytechnie  school. 

Next,  the  indefatigable  servant  of  the  state  falls  in  with  an  old 
republican,  who  has  not  changed  with  the  times,  who  regrets 
the  red  cap  and  the  tree  of  liberty,  who  has  not  unlearned  the 
Thee  and  Thou,  and  who  still  subscribes  his  letters  with  ‘  Health 
and  Fraternity.’  Into  the  ears  of  this  sturdy  politician  our  friend 
pours  forth  a  long  series  of  complaints.  What  evil  times  !  What 
a  change  since  the  days  when  the  Mountain  governed  France  ! 
What  is  the  First  Consul  but  a  King  under  a  new  name  ?  What 
is  this  Legion  of  Honour  but  a  new  aristocracy  ?  The  old  super¬ 
stition  is  reviving  with  the  old  tyranny.  There  is  a  treaty  with 
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the  Pope,  and  a  provision  for  the  clergy.  Emigrant  nobles  are 
returning  in  crowds,  and  are  better  received  at  the  Tuileries 
than  the  men  of  the  tenth  of  August.  This  cannot  last.  What 
is  life  without  liberty?  What  terrors  has  death  to  the  true 
patriot?  The  old  Jacobin  catches  fire,  bestows  and  receives 
the  fraternal  hug,  and  hints  that  there  will  soon  be  great  news, 
and  that  the  breed  of  Harmodius  and  Brutus  is  not  quite  extinct. 
The  next  day  he  is  close  prisoner,  and  all  his  papers  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  government. 

To  this  vocation,  a  vocation  compared  with  which  the  life  of 
a  beggar,  of  a  pickpocket,  of  a  pimp,  is  honourable,  did  Barere 
now  descend.  It  was  his  constant  practice,  as  often  as  he  en¬ 
rolled  himself  in  a  new  party,  to  pay  his  footing  with  the  heads 
of  old  friends.  He  was  at  first  a  Royalist ;  and  he  made  atone¬ 
ment  by  watering  the  tree  of  liberty  with  the  blood  of  Louis. 
He  was  then  a  Girondist ;  and  he  made  atonement  by  murder¬ 
ing  Vergniaud  and  Gensonne.  He  fawned  on  Robespierre  up  to 
the  eighth  of  Therraidor;  and  he  made  atonement  by  moving,  on 
the  ninth,  that  Robespierre  should  be  beheaded  without  a  trial. 
He  was  now  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  new  monarchy ;  and 
he  proceeded  to  atone  for  his  republican  heresies  by  sending 
republican  throats  to  the  guillotine. 

Among  his  most  intimate  associates  was  a  Gascon  named 
^Demerville,  who  had  been  employed  in  an  office  of  high  trust 
under  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  This  man  was  fanati¬ 
cally  attached  to  the  Jacobin  system  of  politics,  and,  in  con- 
^  junction  with  other  enthusiasts  of  the  same  class,  formed  a 
design  against  the  First  Consul.  A  hint  of  this  design  escaped 
him  in  conversation  with  Barere.  Barere  carried  the  intelli¬ 
gence  to  Lannes,  who  commanded  the  Consular  Guards. 
Demerville  was  arrested,  tried,  and  beheaded ;  and  among  the 
witnesses  who  appeared  against  him  was  his  friend  Barere. 

The  account  which  Barere  has  given  of  these  transactions  is 
studiously  confused  and  grossly  dishonest.  We  think,  however, 
that  we  can  discern,  through  much  falsehood  and  much  artful 
obscurity,  some  truths  which  he  labours  to  conceal.  It  is  clear 
to  us  that  the  government  suspected  him  of  what  the  Italians 
call  a  double  treason.  It  was  natural  that  such  a  suspicion 
should  attach  to  him.  He  had,  in  times  not  very  remote,  zeal¬ 
ously  preached  the  Jacobin  doctrine,  that  he  who  smites  a  tyrant 
deserves  higher  praise  than  he  who  saves  a  citizen.  Was  it 
possible  that  the  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
the  king-killer,  the  queen-killer,  could  in  earnest  mean  to  deliver 
his  old  confederates,  his  bosom  friends,  to  the  executioner, 
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solely  because  they  had  planned  an  act  which,  if  there  were  any 
truth  in  his  own  Carmagnoles,  was  in  the  highest  degree  virtu¬ 
ous  and  glorious?  Was  it  not  more  probable  that  he  was 
really  concerned  in  the  plot,  and  that  the  information  which  he 
gave  was  merely  intended  to  lull  or  to  mislead  the  police?  Ac¬ 
cordingly  spies  were  set  on  the  spy.  He  was  ordered  to  quit 
Paris,  and  not  to  come  within  twenty  leagues  till  he  received, 
further  orders.  Nay,  he  ran  no  small  risk  of  being  sent,  with 
some  of  his  old  friends,  to  Madagascar. 

He  made  his  peace,  however,  with  the  government  so  far, 
that  he  was  not  only  permitted,  during  some  years,  to  live  un¬ 
molested,  but  was  employed  in  the  lowest  sort  of  political  drud¬ 
gery.  In  the  summer  of  1803,  while  he  was  preparing  to  visit 
the  south  of  France,  he  received  a  letter  which  deserves  to  be 
inserted.  It  was  from  Duroc,  who  is  well  known  to  have  enjoyed 
a  large  share  of  Napoleon’s  confidence  and  favour. 

‘  The  First  Consul,  having  been  informed  that  Citizen  Bar^re  is  about 
to  set  out  for  the  country,  desires  that  he  will  stay  at  Paris. 

‘  Citizen  Barere  will  every  week  draw  up  a  report  on  the  state  of 
public  opinion  on  the  proceedings  of  the  government,  and  generally  on 
every  thing  which,  in  his  judgment,  it  will  be  interesting  to  the  First 
Consul  to  learn. 

‘  He  may  write  with  perfect  freedom. 

‘  He  will  deliver  his  reports  under  seal  into  General  Duroc’s  own 
hand,  and  General  Duroc  will  deliver  them  to  the  First  Consul.  But 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  nobody  should  suspect  that  this  species  of 
communication  takes  place ;  and,  should  any  such  suspicion  get  abroad, 
the  First  Consul  will  cease  to  receive  the  reports  of  Citizen  Barere. 

‘  It  will  also  be  proper  that  Citizen  Barere  should  frequently  insert 
in  the  journals  articles  tending  to  animate  the  public  mind,  particularly 
against  the  English.' 

During  some  years  Barere  continued  to  discharge  the  func¬ 
tions  assigned  to  him  by  his  master.  Secret  reports,  filled  with 
the  talk  of  coffeehouses,  were  carrieddiy  him  every  week  to  the 
Tuileries.  His  friends  assure  us  that  he  took  especial  pains  to  do 
all  the  harm  in  his  power  to  the  returned  emigrants.  It  was  not 
his  fault  if  Napoleon  was  not  apprised  of  every  murmur  and 
every  sarcasm  which  old  marquesses  who  had  lost  their  estates, 
and  old  clergymen  who  had  lost  their  benefices,  uttered  against 
the  imperial  system.  M.  Hippolyte  Carnot,  we  grieve  to  say, 
is  so  much  blinded  by  party  spirit,  that  he  seems  to  reckon  this 
dirty  wickedness  among  his  hero’s  titles  to  public  esteem. 

Barere  was,  at  the  same  time,  an  indefatigable  journalist  and 
pamphleteer.  He  set  up  a  paper  directed  against  England,  and 
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called  the  Manorial  Antibritannique.  He  planned  a  work  en¬ 
titled,  ‘  France  made  great  and  illustrious  by  Napoleon.’  When 
the  Imperial  government  was  established,  the  old  regicide  made 
himself  conspicuous  even  among  the  crowd  of  flatterers  by  the 
peculiar  fulsomeness  of  his  adulation.  He  translated  into  French 
a  contemptible  volume  of  Italian  verses,  entitled,  ‘  The  Poetic 
‘  Crown,  composed  on  theglorious  accession  of  Napoleon  the  First, 

*  by  the  Shepherds  of  Arcadia.’  He  commenced  a  new  series  of 
Carmagnoles  very  different  from  those  which  had  charmed  the 
Mountain.  The  title  of  Emperor  of  the  French,  he  said,  was 
mean  ;  Napoleon  ought  to  be  Emperor  of  Europe.  King  of 
Italy  was  too  humble  an  appellation  ;  Napoleon’s  style  ought  to 
be  King  of  Kings. 

But  Barere  laboured  to  small  purpose  in  both  his  vocations. 
Neither  as  a  writer  nor  as  a  spy  was  he  of  much  use.  He  com¬ 
plains  bitterly  that  his  paper  did  not  sell.  While  the  Journal 
des  Dibats,  then  flourishing  under  the  able  management  of 
Geolfroy,  had  a  circulation  of  at  least  twenty  thousand  copies, 
the  Mimorial  Antibritannique  never,  in  its  most  prosperous  times, 
had  more  than  fifteen  hundred  subscribers ;  and  these  subscribers 
were,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  persons  residing  far  from  Paris, 
probably  Gascons,  among  whom  the  name  of  Barere  had  not  yet 
lost  its  influence. 

A  writer  who  cannot  find  readers,  generally  attributes  the  pub¬ 
lic  neglect  to  any  cause  rather  than  to  the  true  one  ;  and  Barere 
was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  His  old  hatred  to  Paris 
revived  in  all  its  fury.  That  city,  he  says,  has  no  sympathy 
with  France.  No  Parisian  cares  to  subscribe  to  a  journal  which 
dwells  on  the  real  wants  and  interests  of  the  country.  To  a 
Parisian  nothing  is  so  ridiculous  as  patriotism.  The  higher 
classes  of  the  capital  have  always  been  devoted  to  England.  A 
corporal  from  London  is  better  received  among  them  than  a 
French  general.  A  journal,  therefore,  which  attacks  England 
has  no  chance  of  their  support. 

A  much  better  explanation  of  the  failure  of  the  Mimorial,  was 
given  by  Bonaparte  at  St  Helena.  ‘  Barere,’  said  he  to  Barry 
O’Meara,  ‘  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  man  of  talent ;  but  I 
‘  did  not  find  him  so.  I  employed  him  to  write  ;  but  he  did  not 

*  display  ability.  He  used  many  flowers  of  rhetoric,  but  no  solid 
‘  argument ;  nothing  but  coglionerie  wrapped  up  in  high-sound- 
‘  ing  language.’ 

The  truth  is,  that  though  Barere  was  a  man  of  quick  parts,  and 
could  do  with  ease  what  he  could  do  at  all,  he  had  never  been  a 
good  writer.  In  the  day  of  his  power,  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  haranguing  an  excitable  audience  on  exciting  topics.  The 
faults  of  his  style  passed  uncensured ;  for  it  was  a  time  of  literary 
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as  well  as  of  civil  lawlessness,  and  a  patriot  was  licensed  to  vio¬ 
late  the  ordinary  rules  of  composition  as  well  as  the  ordinary 
rules  of  jurisprudence  and  of  social  morality.  But  there  bad 
now  been  a  literary  as  w’ell  as  a  civil  reaction.  As  there  was 
again  a  throne  and  a  court,  a  magistracy,  a  chivalry,  and  a  hie¬ 
rarchy,  so  was  there  a  revival  of  classical  taste.  Honour  was 
again  paid  to  the  prose  of  Pascal  and  Massillon,  and  to  the 
verse  of  Itacine  and  La  1‘ontaine.  The  oratory  which  had  de¬ 
lighted  the  galleries  of  the  Convention,  was  not  only  as  much 
out  of  date  as  the  language  of  Villehardouin  and  Joinville,  but 
was  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  images  of  horror.  All 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Anacreon  of  the  guillotine,  his  words  un¬ 
known  to  the  Dictionary  of  the  Academy,  his  conceits  and  his 
jokes,  his  Gascon  idioms  and  his  Gascon  hyperboles,  had  become 
as  odious  as  the  cant  of  the  Puritans  was  in  England  after  the 
Restoration. 

Bonaparte,  who  had  never  loved  the  men  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  had  now  ceased  to  fear  them.  He  was  all-powerful 
and  at  the  height  of  glory ;  they  were  weak  and  universally 
abhorred.  .  He  was  a  sovereign,  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
already  meditated  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  sovereigns.  He 
was  naturally  unwilling,  in  his  new  position,  to  hold  any  inter¬ 
course  with  the  worst  class  of  Jacobins.  Had  Barere’s  literary 
assistance  been  important  to  the  government,  personal  aver¬ 
sion  might  have  yielded  to  considerations  of  policy  ;  but  there 
was  no  motive  for  keeping  terms  with  a  worthless  man  who  had 
also  proved  a  worthless  writer.  Bonaparte,  therefore,  gave  loose 
to  his  feelings.  Barere  was  not  gently  dropped,  not  sent  into 
an  honourable  retirement,  but  spurned  and  scourged  away  like 
a  troublesome  dog.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  six 
copies  of  his  journal  on  fine  paper  daily  to  the  Tuileries.  In¬ 
stead  of  receiving  the  thanks  and  praises  which  he  expected,  he 
was  dryly  told  that  the  great  man  had  ordered  five  copies  to  be 
sent  back.  Still  he  toiled  on ;  still  he  cherished  a  hope  that 
at  last  Napoleon  would  relent,  and  that  at  last  some  share  in  the 
honours  of  the  state  would  reward  so  much  assiduity  and  so 
much  obsequiousness.  He  was  bitterly  undeceived.  Under 
the  Imperial  constitution  the  electoral  colleges  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  did  not  possess  the  right  of  choosing  senators  or  deputies, 
but  merely  that  of  presenting  candidates.  From  among  these 
candidates  the  Emperor  named  members  of  the  senate,  and  the 
senate  named  members  of  the  legislative  body.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Upper  Pyrenees  were  still  strangely  partial  to  Ba- 
r^re.  In  the  year  1805,  they  were  disposed  to  present  him  as  a 
candidate  for  the  senate.  On  this  Napoleon  expressed  the  highest 
displeasure ;  and  the  president  of  the  electoral  college  was  di- 
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reeled  to  tell  the  voters,  in  plain  terms,  that  such  a  choice  would 
be  disgraceful  to  the  department.  All  thought  of  naming  Ba- 
rfcre  a  candidate  for  the  senate  was  consequently  dropped.  But 
the  people  of  Argeles  ventured  to  name  him  a  candidate  for  the 
legislative  body.  That  body  was  altogeiher  destitute  of  weight 
and  dignity  ;  it  was  not  permitted  to  debate ;  its  only  function 
was  to  vote  in  silence  for  whatever  the  government  proposed. 
It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  any  man,  who  had  sat  in  free 
and  powerful  deliberative  assemblies,  could  condescend  to  bear 
a  part  in  such  a  mummery.  Barere,  however,  was  desirous  of 
a  place  even  in  this  mock  legislature;  and  a  place  even  in  this 
mock  legislature  was  refused  to  him.  In  the  whole  senate  he 
had  not  a  single  vote. 

Such  treatment  was  sufficient,  it  might  have  been  thought,  to 
move  the  most  abject  of  mankind  to  resentment.  Still,  however, 
Barere  cringed  and  fawned  on.  His  Letters  came  weekly  to  the 
Tuileries  till  the  year  1807.  At  length,  while  he  was  actually 
writing  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-third  of  the  series,  a  note 
was  put  into  his  hands.  It  was  from  Duroc,  and  was  much  more 
perspicuous  than  polite.  Barere  was  requested  to  send  no  more 
of  his  Reports  to  the  palace,  as  the  Emperor  was  too  busy  to 
read  them. 

Contempt,  says  the  Indian  proverb,  pierces  even  the  shell  of 
the  tortoise ;  and  the  contempt  of  the  Court  was  felt  to  the  quick 
even  by  the  callous  heart  of  Barere.  He  had  humbled  himself 
to  the  dust ;  and  he  had  humbled  himself  in  vain.  Having  been 
eminent  among  the  rulers  of  a  great  and  victorious  state,  he  had 
stooped  to  serve  a  master  in  the  vilest  capacities  ;  and  he  had 
been  told  that,  even  in  those  capacities,  he  was  not  worthy  of 
the  pittance  which  had  been  disdainfully  flung  to  him.  He  was 
now  degraded  below  the  level  even  of  the  hirelings  whom  the 
government  employed  in  the  most  infamous  offices.  He  stood 
idle  in  the  market-place,  not  because  he  thought  any  office  too 
infamous,  but  because  none  would  hire  him. 

Yet  he  had  reason  to  think  himself  fortunate;  for,  had  all 
that  is  avowed  in  these  Memoirs  been  then  known,  he  would  have 
received  very  different  tokens  of  the  Imperial  displeasure.  _We 
learn  from  himself,  that  while  publishing  daily  columns  of  flat¬ 
tery  on  Bonaparte,  and  while  carrying  weekly  budgets  of  ca¬ 
lumny  to  the  Tuileries,  he  was  in  close  connexion  with  the  agents 
whom  the  Emperor  Alexander,  then  by  no  means  favourably  dis- 

?nsed  towards  France,  employed  to  watch  all  that  passed  at 
'aris ;  was  peimitted  to  read  their  secret  despatches ;  was 
consulted  by  them  as  to  the  temper  of  the  public  mind  and  the 
character  of  Napoleon ;  and  did  his  best  to'  persuade  them  that 
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the  government  was  in  a  tottering  condition,  and  that  the  new 
sovereign  was  not,  as  the  world  supposed,  a  great  statesman  and 
soldier.  Next,  Barere,  still  the  flatterer  and  talebearer  of  the 
Imperial  Court,  connected  himself  in  the  same  manner  with 
the  Spanish  envoy.  He  owns  that  with  that  envoy  he  had 
relations  which  he  took  the  greatest  pains  to  conceal  from  his 
own  government ;  that  they  met  twice  a-day,  and  that  their  con¬ 
versation  chiefly  turned  on  the  vices  of  Napoleon,  on  his  designs 
against  Spain,  and  on  the  best  mode  of  rendering  those  designs 
abortive.  In  truth,  Barere’s  baseness  was  unfathomable.  In 
the  lowest  deeps  of  shame  he  found  out  lower  deeps.  It  is  bad 
to  be  a  sycophant;  it  is  bad  to  be  a  spy.  But  even  among 
sycophants  and  spies  there  are  degrees  of  meanness.  The  vilest 
sycophant  is  he  who  privily  slanders  the  master  on  whom  he 
fawns ;  the  vilest  spy  is  he  who  serves  foreigners  against  the 
government  of  his  native  land. 

From  1807  to  1814  Barere  lived  in  obscurity,  railing  as  bit¬ 
terly  as  his  craven  cowardice  would  permit  against  the  Imperial 
administration,  and  coming  sometimes  unpleasantly  across  the  po¬ 
lice.  When  the  Bourbons  returned,  he,  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  became  a  royalist,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet  setting  forth  the 
horrors  of  the  system  from  which  the  Restoration  had  delivered 
France,  and  magnifying  the  wisdom  and  goodness  which  had 
dictated  the  charter.  He  who  had  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis, 
he  who  had  moved  the  decree  for  the  trial  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
he  whose  hatred  of  monarchy  had  led  him  to  make  war  even  upon 
the  sepulchres  of  ancient  monarchs,  assures  us  with  great  com¬ 
placency,  that  ‘  in  this  work  monarchical  principles  and  attach- 
‘  ment  to  the  House  of  Bourbon  are  nobly  expressed.’  By  this 
apostasy  he  got  nothing,  not  even  any  additional  infamy ;  for 
his  character  was  already  too  black  to  be  blackened. 

During  the  hundred  days  he  again  emerged  for  a  very  short 
time  into  public  life ;  he  was  chosen  by  his  native  district  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives.  But  though  that 
assembly  was  composed  in  a  great  measure  of  men  who  regarded 
the  excesses  of  the  Jacobins  with  indulgence,  he  found  himself 
an  object  of  general  aversion.  When  the  President  first  informed 
the  Chamber  that  M.  Barere  requested  a  hearing,  a  deep  and 
indignant  murmur  ran  round  the  benches.  After  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  Barere  proposed  that  the  Chamber  should  save  France 
from  the  victorious  enemy,  by  putting  forth  a  proclamation  about 
the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  and  the  Lacedaemonian  custom  of 
wearing  flowers  in  times  of  extreme  danger.  Whether  this  com¬ 
position,  if  it  had  then  appeared,  would  have  stopped  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Prussian  armies,  is  a  question  respecting  which  we 
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are  left  to  conjecture.  The  Chamber  refused  to  adopt  this  last 
of  the  Carmafj^noles. 

The  Emperor  had  abdicated.  The  Bourbons  returned.  The 
Chamber  of  Representatives,  after  burlesquinjj;  duriiij'  a  few 
weeks  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Canvention,  retired  with 
the  well-earned  character  of  having  been  the  silliest  political 
assembly  that  had  met  in  France.  Those  dreaming  pedants  and 
praters  never  for  a  moment  comprehended  their  position.  They 
could  never  understand  that  Europe  must  be  either  conciliated  or 
vanquished ;  that  Europe  could  be  conciliated  only  by  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  Louis,  and  vanquished  only  by  means  of  a  dictatorial 
power  entrusted  to  Napoleon.  They  would  not  hear  of  Louis ; 
yet  they  would  not  hear  of  the  only  measures  which  could  keep 
him  out.  They  incurred  the  enmity  of  all  foreign  powers  by 

Eutting  Napoleon  at  their  head ;  yet  they  shackled  him,  thwarted 
im,  quarreled  with  him  about  every  trifle,  abandoned  him  on 
the  first  reverse.  They  then  opposed  declamations  and  disquisi¬ 
tions  to  eight  hundred  thousand  bayonets ;  played  at  making  a 
constitution  for  their  country,  when  it  depended  on  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  the  victor  whether  they  should  have  a  country;  and 
were  at  last  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  their  babble  about  the 
rights  of  man  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  by  the  soldiers 
of  Wellington  and  Blucher. 

A  new  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  elected,  so  bitterly  hostile 
to  the  Revolution,  that  there  was  no  small  risk  of  a  new  Reign 
of  Terror.  It  is  just,  however,  to  say  that  the  King,  his  mini¬ 
sters,  and  his  allies,  exerted  themselves  to  restrain  the  violence 
of  the  fanatical  royalists,  and  that  the  punishments  inflicted, 
though  in  our  opinion  unjustifiable,  were  few  and  lenient  when 
compared  with  those  which  were  demanded  by  M.  de  Labour- 
donnaye  and  M.  Hyde  de  Neuville.  We  have  always  heard,  and 
are  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  government  was  not  disposed  to 
treat  even  the  regicides  with  severity.  But  on  this  point  the 
feeling  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  so  strong,  that  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  make  some  concession.  It  was  enacted, 
therefore,  that  whoever,  having  voted  in  January  1793  for  the 
death  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  had  in  any  manner  given  in  an 
adhesion  to  the  government  of  Bonaparte  during  the  hundred 
days,  should  be  banished  for  life  from  France.  Barfere  fell 
within  this  description.  He  had  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis; 
and  he  had  sat  in  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  during  the 
hundred  days. 

He  accordingly  retired  to  Belgium,  and  resided  there,  for¬ 
gotten  by  all  mankind,  till  the  year  1830.  After  the  revolution 
of  July  he  was  at  liberty  to  return  to  France,  and  he  fixed  his 
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residence  in  his  native  province.  But  he  was  soon  involved  in 
a  succession  of  lawsuits  with  his  nearest  relations — “  three  fatal 
sisters  and  an  ungrateful  brother,”  to  use  his  own  words.  Who 
was  in  the  right  is  a  question  about  which  we  have  no  means 
of  judging,  and  certainly  shall  not  take  Barere’s  word.  The 
Courts  appear  to  have  decided  some  points  in  his  favour  and  some 
against  him.  The  natural  inference  is,  that  there  were  faults  on 
all  sides.  The  result  of  this  litigation  was,  that  the  old  man  was 
reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  and  was  forced  to  sell  his  paternal 
house. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  few  facts  which  remain  to  be 
mentioned,  Barere  continued  Barere  to  the  last.  After  his  exile 
he  turned  Jacobin  again,  and,  when  he  came  back  to  France, 
joined  the  party  of  the  extreme  left  in  railing  at  Louis  Philippe, 
and  at  all  Louis  Philippe’s  ministers.  M.  Casimir  Perier,  M. 
De  Broglie,  M.  Guizot,  and  M.  Thiers,  in  particular,  are 
honoured  with  his  abuse ;  and  the  King  himself  is  held  up  to 
execration  as  a  hypocritical  tyrant.  Nevertheless,  Barere  had 
no  scruple  about  accepting  a  charitable  donation  of  a  thousand 
francs  a-year  from  the  privy  purse  of  the  sovereign  whom  he 
hated  and  reviled.  This  pension,  together  with  some  small 
sums  occasionally  doled  out  to  him  by  the  department  of  the 
Interior,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  distressed  man  of  letters, 
and  by  the  department  of  Justice,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
formerly  held  a  high  judicial  office,  saved  him  from  the  necessity 
of  begging  his  bread.  Having  survived  all  his  colleagues  of  the 
renowned  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  almost  all  his  coU 
leagues  of  the  Convention,  he  died  in  January  1841.  He  had 
attained  his  eighty-sixth  year. 

We  have  now  laid  before  our  readers  what  we  believe  to  be  a 
just  account  of  this  man’s  life.  Can  it  be  necessary  for  us  to  add 
any  thing  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  their  judgment  of  his 
character?  If  we  were  writing  about  any  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  about  Carnot,  about  Robe¬ 
spierre,  or  St  Just,  nay,  even  about  Couthon,  Collot,  or  Billaud, 
we  might  feel  it  necessary  to  go  into  a  full  examination  of  the 
arguments  which  have  been  employed  to  vindicate  or  to  excuse 
the  system  of  Terror.  We  could,  we  think,  show  that  France 
was  saved  from  her  foreign  enemies,  not  by  the  system  of  Terror, 
but  in  spite  of  it ;  and  that  the  perils  which  were  made  the  plea  for 
the  violent  policy  of  the  Mountain,  were  to  a  great  extent 
created  by  that  very  policy.  We  could,  we  think,  also  show  that 
the  evils  produced  by  the  Jacobin  administration  did  not  terminate 
when  it  fell ;  that  it  bequeathed  a  long  series  of  calamities  to 
France  and  to  Europe ;  that  public  opinion,  which  had  during 
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two  generations  been  constantly  becoming  more  and  more 
favourable  to  civil  and  religious  freedom,  underwent,  during  the 
days  of  Terror,  a  change  of  which  the  traces  are  still  to  be 
distinctly  perceived.  It  was  natural  that  there  should  be  such  a 
change,  when  men  saw  that  those  who  called  themselves  the 
champions  of  popular  rights  had  compressed  into  the  space  of 
twelve  months  more  crimes  than  the  Kings  of  France,  Merovin¬ 
gian,  Carlovingian,  and  Capetian,  had  perpetrated  in  twelve 
centuries.  Freedom  was  regarded  as  a  great  delusion.  Men 
were  willing  to  submit  to  the  government  of  hereditary  princes, 
of  fortunate  soldiers,  of  nobles,  of  priests;  to  any  government 
but  that  of  philosophers  and  philanthropists.  Hence  the  imperial 
despotism,  with  its  enslaved  press  and  its  silent  tribune,  its 
dungeons  stronger  than  the  old  Bastile,  and  its  tribunals  more 
obsequious  than  the  old  parliaments.  Hence  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons  and  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Chamber  of  1815  with  its 
categories  of  proscription,  the  revival  of  the  feudal  spirit,  the 
encroachments  of  the  clergy,  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants, 
the  appearance  of  a  new  breed  of  De  Montforts  and  Dominies  in 
the  full  light  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Hence  the  admission 
of  France  into  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  the  war  waged  by  the  old 
soldiers  of  the  tricolor  against  the  liberties  of  Spain.  Hence, 
too,  the  apprehensions  with  which,  even  at  the  present  day,  the 
most  temperate  plans  for  widening  the  narrow  basis  of  the 
French  representation  are  regarded  by  those  who  are  especially 
interested  in  the  security  of  property  and  the  maintenance  of 
order.  Half  a  century  has  not  sufficed  to  obliterate  the  stain 
which  one  year  of  depravity  and  madness  has  left  on  the  noblest 
of  causes. 

Nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  the  manner  in  which  writers 
like  M.  Hippolyte  Carnot  defend  or  excuse  the  Jacobin  admi¬ 
nistration,  while  they  declaim  against  the  reaction  which  followed. 
That  the  reaction  has  produced  and  is  still  producing  much  evil, 
is  perfectly  true.  But  what  produced  the  reaction  ?  The 
spring  flies  up  with  a  force  proportioned  to  that  with  which  it 
has  been  pressed  down.  The  pendulum  which  is  drawn  far  in 
one  direction  swings  as  far  in  the  other.  The  joyous  madness 
of  intoxication  in  the  evening  is  followed  by  languor  and  nausea 
on  the  morrow.  And  so,  in  politics,  it  is  the  sure  law  that 
every  excess  shall  generate  its  opposite ;  nor  does  he  deserve 
the  name  of  a  statesman  who  strikes  a  great  blow  without  fully 
calculating  the  effect  of  the  rebound.  But  such  calculation 
was  inflnitely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  authors  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  Violence,  and  more  violence,  blood,  and  more  blood, 
made  up  their  whole  policy.  In  a  few  months  these  poor 
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creatures  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  reaction,  of  which  none 
of  them  saw,  and  of  which  none  of  us  may  see,  the  close ;  and, 
having  brought  it  about,  they  marvelled  at  it ;  they  bewailed  it ; 
they  execrated  it ;  they  ascribed  it  to  every  thing  but  the  real 
cause — their  own  immorality  and  their  own  profound  incapacity 
for  the  conduct  of  great  affairs. 

These,  however,  are  considerations  to  which,  on  the  present 
occasion,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  advert ;  for,  be  the 
defence  which  has  been  set  up  for  the  Jacobin  policy  good  or  bad, 
it  is  a  defence  which  cannot  avail  Barere.  From  his  own  life,  from 
his  own  pen,  from  his  own  mouth,  we  can  prove  that  the  part 
which  he  took  in  the  work  of  blood  is  to  be  attributed,  not  even 
to  sincere  fanaticism,  not  even  to  misdirected  and  ill-regulated 
patriotism,  but  either  to  cowardice,  or  to  delight  in  human  misery. 
Will  it  be  pretended  that  it  was  from  public  spirit  that  he  mur¬ 
dered  the  Girondists?  In  these  very  Memoirs  he  tells  us  that 
he  always  regarded  their  death  as  the  greatest  calamity  that 
could  befall  France.  Will  it  be  pretended  that  it  was  from 
public  spirit  that  he  raved  for  the  head  of  the  Austrian  woman  ? 
In  these  very  Memoirs  he  tells  us  that  the  time  spent  in  attack¬ 
ing  her  was  ill  spent,  and  ought  to  have  been  employed  in  con¬ 
certing  measures  of  national  defence.  Will  it  be  pretended  that 
he  was  induced  by  sincere  and  earnest  abhorrence  of  kingly  go¬ 
vernment  to  butcher  the  living  and  to  outrage  the  dead ;  he 
who  invited  Napoleon  to  take  the  title  of  King  of  Kings,  he  who 
assures  us,  that  after  the  Restoration  he  expressed  in  noble  lan¬ 
guage  his  attachment  to  monarchy,  and  to  the  house  of  Bour¬ 
bon  ?  Had  he  been  less  mean,  something  might  have  been  said 
in  extenuation  of  his  cruelty.  Had  he  been  less  cruel,  something 
might  have  been  said  in  extenuation  of  his  meanness.  But  for 
him,  regicide  and  court-spy,  for  him  who  patronised  Lebon  and 
betrayed  Demerville,  for  him  who  wantoned  alternately  in  gas¬ 
conades  of  Jacobinism,  and  gasconades  of  servility,  what  excuse 
has  the  largest  charity  to  offer  ? 

We  cannot  conclude,  without  saying  something  about  two 
parts  of  his  character,  which  his  biographer  appears  to  consider 
as  deserving  of  high  admiration.  Barere,  it  is  admitted,  was 
somewhat  tickle  ;  but  in  two  things  he  was  consistent,  in  his  love 
of  Christianity,  and  in  his  hatred  to  England.  If  this  were  so, 
we  must  say  that  England  is  much  more  beholden  to  him  than 
Christianity. 

It  is  possible  that  our  inclinations  may  bias  our  judgment ; 
but  we  think  that  we  do  not  flatter  ourselves  when  we  say,  that 
Bar^re’s  aversion  to  our  country  was  a  sentiment  as  deep  and 
constant  as  his  mind  was  capable  of  entertaining.  The  value 
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of  this  compliment  is  indeed  somewhat  diminished  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  that  he  knew  very  little  about  us.  His  ignorance  of 
our  institutions,  manners  ^  and  history,  is  the  less  excusable,  be¬ 
cause,  according  to  his  own  account,  he  consorted  much,  during 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  with  Englishmen  T>f  note,  such  as  that 
eminent  nobleman  Lord  Greaten,  and  that  not  less  eminent  phi¬ 
losopher  Mr  Mackensie  Coefhis.  In  spite,  however,  of  his  con¬ 
nexion  with  these  well-known  ornaments  of  our  country,  he  was 
so  ill  informed  about  us  as  to  fancy  that  our  government  was 
always  laying  plans  to  torment  him.  If  he  was  hooted  at  Saintes, 
probably  by  people  whose  relations  he  had  murdered,  it  was 
because  the  cabinet  of  St  James’s  had  hired  the  mob.  If  nobody 
would  read  his  bad  books,  it  was  because  the  cabinet  of  St  James’s 
bad  secured  the  Reviewers.  His  accounts  of  Mr  Fox,  of  Mr  Pitt, 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  of  Mr  Canning,  swarm  with  blun¬ 
ders,  surpassing  even  the  ordinary  blunders  committed  by  French¬ 
men  who  write  about  England.  Mr  Fox  and  Mr  Pitt,  he  tells 
us,  were  ministers  in  two  different  reigns.  Mr  Pitt’s  sinking 
fund  was  instituted  in  order  to  enable  England  to  pay  subsidies 
to  the  powers  allied  against  the  French  republic.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington’s  house  in  Hyde  Park  was  built  by  the  nation,  which 
twice  voted  the  sum  of  L.‘200,000  for  the  purpose.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  frescoes,  which  were  also 
paid  for  out  of  the  public  purse.  Mr  Canning  was  the  first 
Englishman  whose  death  Europe  had  reason  to  lament ;  for 
the  death  of  Lord  Ward,  a  relation,  we  presume,  of  Lord  Greaten 
and  Mr  Coefhis,  had  been  an  immense  benefit  to  mankind. 

Ignorant,  however,  as  Barere  was,  he  knew  enough  of  us  to 
hate  us ;  and  we  persuade  ourselves  that,  had  he  known  us  bet¬ 
ter,  he  would  have  hated  us  more.  The  nation  which  has  com¬ 
bined,  beyond  all  example  and  all  hope,  the  blessings  of  liberty 
with  those  of  order,  might  well  be  an  object  of  aversion  to  one 
who  had  been  false  alike  to  the  cause  of  order  and  to  the  cause 
of  liberty.  We  have  had  amongst  us  intemperate  zeal  for  popular 
rights ;  we  have  had  amongst  us  also  the  intemperance  of  loyalty. 
But  we  have  never  been  shocked  by  such  a  spectacle  as  the 
Ear^re  of  1794,  or  as  the  Barere  of  1804.  Compared  with  him, 
our  fiercest  demagogues  have  been  gentle ;  compared  with  him, 
our  meanest  courtiers  have  been  manly.  Mix  together  Thistle- 
wood  and  Bubb  Dodington,  and  you  are  still  far  from  having 
Barere.  The  antipathy  between  him  and  us  is  such,  that 
neither  for  the  crimes  of  his  earlier,  nor  for  those  of  his  later 
life,  does  our  language,  rich  as  it  is,  furnish  us  with  adequate 
names.  We  have  found  it  difficult  to  relate  his  history  without 
having  perpetual  recourse  to  the  French  vocabulary  of  horror. 
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and  to  the  French  vocabulary  of  baseness.  It  is  not  easy  to 
give  a  notion  of  his  conduct  in  the  Convention,  without  using 
those  emphatic  terms,  (juillotinade,,  noyade,  fusillade^  vtitraillade. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  notion  of  his  conduct  under  the  Consu^ 
late  and  the  Empire,  without  borrowing  such  words  as  mou~ 
chard  and  mouton. 

We  therefore  like  his  invectives  against  us  much  better  than 
any  thing  else  that  he  has  written  ;  and  dwell  on  them,  not 
merely  with  complacency,  but  with  a  feeling  akin  to  gratitude. 

It  U'as  but  little  that  he  could  do  to  promote  the  honour  of  our 
country  ;  but  that  little  he  did  strenuously  and  constantly.  Rene¬ 
gade,  traitor,  slave,  coward,  liar,  slanderer,  murderer,  hack  writer, 

[)olice-spy — the  one  small  service  which  he  could  render  to  Eng- 
and,  was  to  hate  her :  and  such  as  he  was  may  all  who  hate 
her  be ! 

We  cannot  say  that  we  contemplate  with  equal  satisfaction 
that  fervent  and  constant  zeal  for  religion,  which,  according  to 
M.  Hippolyte  Carnot,  distinguished  Barere ;  for,  as  we  think 
that  whatever  brings  dishonour  on  religion  is  a  serious  evil,  we 
had,  we  own,  indulged  a  hope  that  Barere  was  an  atheist.  We  now 
learn,  however,  that  he  was  at  no  time  even  a  sceptic,  that  he 
adhered  to  his  faith  through  the  whole  Revolution,  and  that  he 
has  left  several  manuscript  works  on  divinity.  One  of  these  is 
a  pious  treatise,  entitled,  ‘  Of  Christianity  and  of  its  Influence.’ 
Another  consists  of  meditations  on  the  Psalms,  which  will  doubt¬ 
less  greatly  console  and  edify  the  Church. 

This  makes  the  character  complete.  Whatsoever  things  are 
false,  whatsoever  things  are  dishonest,  whatsoever  things  are 
unjust,  whatsoever  things  are  impure,  whatsoever  things  are  hate¬ 
ful,  whatsoever  things  are  of  evil  report,  if  there  be  any  vice, 
and  if  there  be  any  infamy,  all  these  things,  we  knew,  were  blend¬ 
ed  in  Barere.  But  one  thing  was  still  wanting,  and  that  M.  Hip¬ 
polyte  Carnot  has  supplied.  When  to  such  an  assemblage  of 
qualities  a  high  profession  of  piety  is  added,  the  effect  becomes 
overpowering.  We  sink  under  the  contemplation  of  such  ex¬ 
quisite  and  manifold  perfection  ;  and  feel,  with  deep  humility, 
how  presumptuous  it  was  in  us  to  think  of  composing  the  legend  - 
of  this  beatified  athlete  of  the  faith.  Saint  Bertrand  of  the  Car¬ 
magnoles. 

Something  more  we  had  to  say  about  him.  But  let  him  go. 
We  did  not  seek  him  out,  and  will  not  keep  him  longer.  If  those 
who  call  themselves  his  friends  had  not  forced  him  on  our  notice, 
we  should  never  have  vouchsafed  to  him  more  than  a  passing 
word  of  scorn  and  abhorrence,  such  as  we  might  fling  at  his  bre¬ 
thren,  Hebert  and  Fouquier  Tinville,  and  Carrier  and  Lebon. 
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We  have  no  pleasure  in  seeing  human  nature  thus  degraded. 
We  turn  with  disgust  from  the  Hlthy  and  spiteful  Yahoos  of  the 
fiction  ;  and  the  filthiest  and  most  spiteful  Yahoo  of  the  fiction  was 
a  noble  creature  when  compared  with  the  Harare  of  history. 
But  what  is  no  pleasure,  M.  Hippolyte  C?.rnot  has  made  a  duty. 
It  is  no  light  thing,  that  a  man  in  high  and  honourable  public 
trust,  a  man  who,  from  his  connexions  and  position,  may  not 
unnaturally  be  supposed  to  speak  the  sentiments  of  a  large  class 
of  his  countrymen,  should  come  forward  to  demand  approbation 
for  a  life,  black  with  every  sort  of  wickedness,  and  unredeemed 
by  a  single  virtue.  This  M.  Hippolyte  Carnot  has  done.  By 
attempting  to  enshrine  this  Jacobin  carrion,  he  has  forced  us  to 
gibbet  it ;  and  we  venture  to  say  that,  from  the  eminence  of 
infamy  on  which  we  have  placed  it,  he  will  not  easily  take  it 
down. 


Art.  II. — 1.  La  Russie  en  1839.  Par  le  Marquis  de  Custine. 
4  Tomes  8vo.  Paris  and  Brussels:  1843. 

2.  Vn  Mot  sur  T  Ouvrage  de  M.  de  Custine,  intitule  ‘  La  Russie 
en  1839.’  Par  Un  Russe.  8vo.  Paris:  1843. 

3.  Encore  quelques  Mots  sur  f  Ouvrage  de  M.  de  Custine,  ‘  La 
Russie  en  1839.’  Par  M  *  *  *.  Paris:  1843. 

rpHE  travels  in  Russia  that  have  lately  come  under  our  notice, 
have  not  been  remarkable  for  variety  of  interest  or  novelty 
of  observation  ;  but  the  fault  may  rather  be  with  the  subject  than 
with  the  writers.  The  monotony  of  nature  and  the  unoriginality 
of  art  are  poor  materials  to  work  upon  ;  and  the  field  of  enquiry 
and  remark  is  extremely  limited,  notwithstanding  the  vast  extent 
of  the  Russian  name.  The  course  of  the  traveller  in  that  country 
is,  indeed,  but  little  more  varied  than  that  of  the  voyager  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile.  Every  tourist  there  seems  to  see,  or  rather  to 
be  shown,  exactly  the  same  things,  the  same  persons,  the  same 
sights,  the  same  fairs ;  and,  we  must  add,  to  receive  the  same 
kindness  and  hospitality.  Perhaps  Mr  Venables’  and  Miss 
Rigby’s  residences  in  Russia  and  Esthonia,  illustrative  as  they 
are,  of  the  interior  and  rural  life  of  portions  of  the  people, 
must  be  admitted  as  exceptions.  But  the  volumes  now  be¬ 
fore  us  are  of  higher  pretensions,  and  have,  in  a  certain  degree, 
succeeded  in  establishing  them.  They  have  created  a  consider¬ 
able  sensation  in  France,  Germany,  and  England.  The  court 
of  Russia  is  said  to  have  invited  M.  Balzac  to  visit  that  country, 
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in  the  hopes  of  an  effective  counter-statement  from  that  amusing 
and  plastic  writer;  *  and  the  announcement  that  Louis  Philippe 
has  ordered  the  work  ‘  for  all  his  Libraries,’  is  set  down  by  the 
Newspapers  as  a  proof  of  increased  hostility  between  the  court  of 
the  Tuileries  and  the  Czar.  Such  a  book,  therefore,  whether 
for  praise  or  blame,  agreement  or  difference,  cannot  be  unde¬ 
serving  of  notice. 

Not  that  we  can  discover  in  M.  de  Custine  at  first  sight  any  • 
great  superiority  over  his  fellow-travellers  in  Russia.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  had  any  remarkable  personal  advantages  of 
introduction  or  access  ;  he  does  not  seem  to  have  brought  much 
preliminary  knowledge  or  collateral  information  to  bear  upon  his 
subject ;  nor  did  he  make  up  by  time  for  any  defects  of  oppor¬ 
tunity,  his  whole  tour  in  Russia  not  having  occupied  three 
months.  In  this  time  he  allows,  that  ‘  of  course  he  did  not  see 
much  ;  ’  but  then,  he  continues,  ‘  he  has  guessed  a  great  deal :  ’ 
indeed  he  has  guessed  nearly  four  volumes. 

The  work  is  composed  of  confidential  epistles,  written,  for 
leisure  and  for  caution,  during  most  of  the  nights  of  his  travels ; 
but,  though  thus  regularly  composed,  they  were  never  dispatched, 
in  consequence  of  the  insecurity  of  the  post-office.  Carefully 
were  they  folded  and  concealed  on  the  person  of  the  writer ;  at 
one  time,  we  may  conjecture,  in  his  hat ;  at  another,  in  his  boots; 
and  so  on,  for  fear  of  a  discovery  on  the  part  of  the  police,  which 
might  have  ended  in  the  seizure  of  both  letters  and  Utteratexir, 
and  in  consigning  the  one  to  the  imperial  archives  or  the  fire, 
and  the  other,  as  he  himself  professes  to  believe,  to  a  Siberian 
oblivion,  or,  as  is  much  more  probable,  to  the  Prussian  frontier. 
In  the  mean  time  a  sham  correspondence,  if  examined  at  all, 
lulled  the  Police  with  the  pleasing  delusion  that  the  Marquis 
was  charmed  with  all  that  went  on  about  him. 

The  epistolary  form  has  many  advantages  for  a  traveller  ;  as 
he  generally  falls  into  dissertation  whenever  he  gets  out  of  him¬ 
self,  the  familiarity  of  letter-writing  lightens  the  discussion  and 
excuses  the  egotism.  It  is  also  agreeable  to  trace  the  grow’th  of 
impressions  in  the  mind  of  the  observer;  and  inconsistencies  and 
changes  of  opinion  become  the  legitimate  consequences  of  enlarged 


*  We  have  just  heard  from  good  authority,  that  M.  Balzac  arrived  at 
St  Petersburg  favoured  with  all  possible  recommendations,  but  that  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  give  him  no  encouragement ;  and  that  he  returned 
in  a  short  time  to  Paris,  having  in  vain  attempted  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  authorities.  The  original  story  was  probably  circulated  by  M. 

'Balzac  himself. 
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views  and  improved  information.  But  M.  de  Custine  may  almost 
1)6  sai<l  to  abuse  these  privileges.  His  egotism  is  enormous ; 
and  though  we  are  ready  to  give  all  but  plenary  indulgence  to 
French  writers  on  this  point,  in  consideration  of  the  pleasant 
reading  it  has  given  us  in  the  way  of  Meinoirs  and  Confessions, 
yet  we  may  complain  of  such  a  predominance  of  it  as  makes  the 
picture  not,  as  it  professes  to  be,  a  picture  of  Russia  in  1839, 
but  a  portrait  of  the  author,  with  a  Muscovite  background. 
Again,  if  these  had  been  bona  Jide  letters,  written  for  the  post 
rather  than  for  the  desk,  we  might  have  overlooked  much;  but  is 
it  probable  that  such  communications  would  have  contained  a 
Russian  novel,  long  extracts  from  Karamsin  the  historian,  and 
above  all,  a  detailed  narrative,  interesting  enough  in  itself,  of  the 
adventures  and  misfortunes  of  the  author’s  family  during  the 
Revolution  ?  So  that  when  he  sets  out  with  the  maxim,  Appren- 
dre,  c'est  se  contredire,  and  carries  out  the  principle  so  eflFec- 
tually,  one  is  tempted  to  wish  that  he  had  ajterwards  moditied 
and  mitigated  some  of  his  earlier,  and,  we  suppose,  erroneous 
notions ;  and  thus  given  to  his  work  in  general  the  air  of  maturer 
judgment  and  less  volatile  opinion.  It  is,  indeed,  rather  hard 
upon  the  critic  to  be  obliged  to  keep  the  whole  series  of  conclu¬ 
sions  continually  before  him,  and  not  to  venture  to  cite  any  pas¬ 
sages  as  containing  a  real  decision  of  the  author’s,  without  being 
confident  that  it  is  not  contradicted  or  considerably  altered  in 
some  subsequent  chapter. 

The  Marquis  de  Custine  is  the  grandson  of  the  revolutionary 
general  and  minister  of  the  revolutionary  government  at  the 
court  of  Berlin,  who  returned  to  Paris  well  warned  of  the  fate 
that  awaited  him,  but  believing  himself  bound  in  honour  to  give 
an  account  of  his  mission  to  the  authority  which  had  entrusted 
him  with  it.  ‘  In  the  last  days  of  August,'  (1793,)  writes 
Carlyle,  ‘  fell  a  notabler  head.  General  Custine.  Custine  was 
‘  accused  of  harshness,  of  unskilfulness,  perfidiousness;  accused 
‘  of  many  things,  we  may  say  of  one  thing — unsuccessfulness. 
‘  Hearing  his  unexpected  sentence,  Custine  fell  down  before  the 
‘  crucifix,  silent  for  the  space  of  two  hours  ;  he  paced  with  moist 
‘  eyes  and  a  book  of  prayer  towards  the  Place  de  la  Revolution  ; 
‘  glanced  upwards  at  the  clear  suspended  axe,  then  mounted 
‘  swiftly  aloft,  swiftly  was  struck  away  from  the  lists  of  the  living. 
‘  He  had  fought  in  America ;  he  was  a  proud  brave  man,  and  his 
‘  fortune  led  him  hither.’  In  the  first  volume  before  us  is  told 
a  story  of  the  general’s  trial,  which  we  think  we  have  heard  be¬ 
fore,  though  without  the  names.  He  was  sedulously  attended, 
both  in  private  and  in  court,  by  his  daughter-in  law,  the  mother 
of  our  author,  a  young  lady  of  remarkable  beauty,  accomplish- 
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ments,  and  courapfe.  The  rabble  believed  that  her  charms  and 
activity  delayed  the  sentence  of  revolutionary  justice,  not  then 
quite  so  precipitate  as  it  afterwards  became,  and  determined  to 
massacre  her  when  coming  out  of  the  tribunal.  Already  she 
stood  on  the  outer  steps,  and  read  her  fate  in  the  ferocious 
visages  and  bare  weapons  below  ;  when  a  poor  woman 
from  the  crowd  placed  her  infant  in  the  arms  of  the  intended 
victim,  and  beneath  this  aegis  she  passed  on  unharmed.  Though 
saved  herself  in  this  way  then,  and  as  narrowly  thereafter,  she 
saw  her  husband  follow  his  father  to  the  scaffold — refusing  a 
good  chance  of  escape  that  was  offered  him,  because  it  placed 
in  peril  the  life  of  the  daughter  of  their  jailer.  Thus  was  the 
childhood  of  our  traveller  nursed  in  traditions  of  the  Terror;  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  he  grew  up  with  strong  sentiments  in 
favour  of  stable  institutions,  and  that,  in  after  revolutions,  he 
took  the  part  of  legitimacy  and  aristocracy.  A  near  relation  of 
his,  having  escorted  the  Princess  of  Beira  from  Salzburg  to 
Spain  in  disguise,  has  produced  the  most  desperately  Quixotic 
expression  of  modern  loyalty  we  know  of;  not  excepting  the 
Pelerimge  d  Goritz  of  M.  de  Larochfoucauld.  We  have  now 
said  enough  to  show,  that  M.  de  Custine  would  be  naturally 
expected  by  the  court  and  society  of  St  Petersburg  to  be  bien 
peusanty  and  to  be  in  no  way  a  ht  object  of  suspicion  or  dis¬ 
like. 

Of  his  previous  literary  works  we  are  only  acquainted  with 
two.  Le  Monde  comme  il  est,  is  a  novel  whose  heroine  is 
remarkable  for  her  extreme  ugliness,  and  for  inspiring  a  fatal 
passion  in  a  young  Norman  squire,  who  is  crossed  in  his  love, 
ruined,  and  driven  to  suicide,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tion,  whom  he  has  somehow  or  other  offended;  we  remember 
being  shocked,  and  the  more  so,  if  it  be  just,  at  the  delineation 
of  the  villany  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  Restoration,  and  of  the 
rapacious  brutality  of  the  Norman  farmers.  L' Eapayne  sous 
Ferdinand  Sept  is  a  tour  in  letters,  as  full  of  praise  and  plea¬ 
sure  as  the  volumes  under  our  notice  are  of  censure  and  dis¬ 
gust.  It  is  decidedly  the  better  and  more  agreeable  book ;  but, 
unfortunately  for  human  nature,  and  fortunately  for  critics,  the 
expression  of  evil  and  even  painful  feelings,  with  equal  ability, 
is  much  more  likely  to  attract  attention  than  that  of  the  gentle 
and  good,  and  thus  the  abuse  of  Russia  has  a  much  better 
chance  of  being  read  and  reviewed  than  the  praise  of  Spain. 

On  the  4th  of  June  1839,  M.  de  Custine  informs  us  that  he 
began  (metaphorically)  his  travels  in  Russia,  by  the  arrival  of 
the  Czaro witch  at  Ems,  where  he  was  struck  by  the  servility  of 
the  suite,  who,  from  gentlemen  as  they  were,  became  upper 
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servants  in  the  presence  of  the  Prince,  and  gave  him  a  disagree¬ 
able  notion  of  the  people  among  whom  he  was  going.  A  few 
days  afterwards  he  literally  set  out  for  Berlin  and  St  Petersburg, 
and  met  with  very  agreeable  society  in  the  steamer  on  the  Bal¬ 
tic.  His  chief  companion  was  an  old  Russian,  Prince  K***, 
who  talks  to  him  about  the  institutions  of  Russia  and  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  its  people,  as  we  shall  show,  in  a  manner  most  likely 
to  be  very  displeasing  to  the  government  of  that  country,  and 
likely  to  draw  down,  at  least,  disagreeable  consequences  on  the 
head  of  the  nobleman  so  garrulously  confidential  to  a  chance 
foreign  fellow-traveller.  If  the  tyranny  of  the  police  over  pri¬ 
vate  opinion  in  Russia,  be  such  as  M.  de  Custine  describes  it  in 
his  later  chapters,  he  surely  ought  to  have  hesitated  to  present 
his  Russian  friend  to  the  notice  of  the  public  and  the  Emperor 
in  such  very  candid  phraseology  :  the  authoritieswould,  if  worth 
while,  find  little  difiiculty  in  discovering  what  nobleman,  answer¬ 
ing  to  this  description,  was  travelling  in  that  part  about  that  time, 
and  in  fixing  on  him  the  responsibility  of  these  communications; — 
unless,  indeed,  the  whole  personality  is  only  a  graceful  invention  of 
the  author's,  to  give  an  air  of  superior  justice,  or  truth,  to  the 
corroborative  opinions  he  afterwards  expresses.*  VVe  enter¬ 
tain  a  great  objection  to  this  habit  of  transferring  casual  con¬ 
versations  into  books  of  travels :  let  the  information  given, 
and  the  notions  avowed,  and  the  questions  discussed,  fall  like 
seed  upon  the  mind  of  the  traveller,  and  let  him  be  content  to 
give  us  the  result  of  the  growth  in  his  own  conclusions;  else  the 
enquiring  and  intelligent  stranger  will  soon  be  looked  on  as  a 
spy  to  be  shunned,  or  as  an  inquisitive  intruder  to  be  ridiculed 
and  deluded. 

‘  Russia,’  says  the  Prince  K***,  ‘  is  at  the  present  day  only  four 
hundred  years  distant  from  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians — your  w'es- 
tern  nations  are  fourteen  hundred ;  an  additional  civilization  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  makes  an  immeasurable  distance  in  the  manners  of  a  people. 
•  »  «  «  »  gij  traditionary  inonarchs  of  Russia  have  nothing 

chivalrous  among  them — they  are  like  the  kings  in  the  Bible ;  the 
nation  they  glorified  has  remained  close  to  Asia,  and  has  preserved  the 

fatriarcbal  manners,  while  it  knows  nothing  of  domestic  feelings.  The 
tussians  have  not  been  formed  in  that  brilliant  school  of  good  faith, 
which,  in  the  chivalry  of  Europe,  long  made  honour  the  synonyme  of 
truthful  utterance,  and  which  has  preserved  the  word  of  honour  as  a 


*  We  remember  having  heard  that  Miss  Sedgwick’s  imprudent  nar¬ 
rative  of  political  conversations  held  with  her  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and 
given  in  her  book  with  unmistakable  initials,  had  discomforted,  if  no 
worse,  many  respectable  persons  and  families  residing  there. 

VOL.  LXXIX.  NO.  CLX.  2  A 
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sacred  thing,  even  in  France,  where  so  much  has  been  forgotten.  The 
noble  influences  of  the  Christian  crusades  were  checked  in  Poland  with 
those  of  Catholicism  :  the  Russians  were  warriors,  but  warriors  for  con> 
quest’s  sake  alone — they  fight  for  obedience  and  for  plunder,  but  the 
Polish  knights  combated  for  glory.  •  •  *  *  »  While  Europe 

was  out  of  breath  with  the  efforts  she  had  made  for  centuries  to  recover 
the  tomb  of  Christ  from  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  Russia  was  paying 
tribute  to  the  Mahometans  under  Usbeck,  and  continuing  to  receive 
from  the  Greek  empire,  arts,  sciences,  manners,  religion — a  policy  of 
fraud  and  cunning,  and  a  hatred  of  the  Latin  chivalry.*  If  you  reflect 
on  these  and  similar  religious,  social,  and  political  conditions,  you  will 
not  be  surprised  at  the  little  confidence  you  can  have  on  the  word  of  a 
Russian,  nor  of  the  spirit  of  fraudulent  intrigue  which  agrees  so  well 
with  the  false  Byzantine  culture,  and  which  governs  the  social  exis* 
tence  of  the  subjects  of  the  Czars.  *  *  •  Absolute  despotism,  such 

as  reigns  over  us,  was  founded  at  the  very  time  that  serfage  was  being 
abolished  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  Since  the  Mogul  invasion,  the  Scla- 
vonians,  up  to  that  time  one  of  the  freest  people  in  the  world,  became 
slaves  first  of  tbe  conquerors,  and  afterwards  of  their  native  princes. 
Serfage  was  then  established  among  us,  not  merely  as  a  fact,  but  as  a 
constitutive  law  of  society.  It  has  degraded  the  word  of  man  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  till  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  trap  for  other  men ;  our  govern¬ 
ment  lives  ii|)on  falsehood,  for  truth  is  equally  terrible  to  tbe  tyrant  and 
the  slave.  So  that,  however  little  is  spoken  in  Russia,  that  little  is  too 
much ;  since  in  this  country  all  language  is  the  expression  of  political 
or  religious  hypocrisy.  •  •  ♦  Our  autocrats  have  long  ago  served 

an  apprenticeship  to  tyranny  :  the  Russian  grand-princes,  compelled  to 
oppress  their  people  for  the  profit  of  the  Tartars — often  themselves 
dragged  in  slavery  into  the  depths  of  Asia,  only  reigning  on  condition 
that  they  should  serve  as  docile  instruments  of  cruelty,  dethroned  as 
soon  as  they  ceased  to  obey,  instructed  in  despotism  by  servitude — have 
familiarized  their  people  with  the  violences  of  the  conquest  they  them¬ 
selves  endured  ;  thus,  in  progress  of  time,  have  our  princes  and  people 
mutually  perverted  one  another.  And,  mark  well  the  difference, — all 
this  was  passing  in  Russia  at  the  time  when  kings,  and  their  great  vas¬ 
sals  in  the  west  of  Europe,  were  rivalling  one  another  in  generous 
efibrts  (1)  to  free  their  populations  from  servitude.’  f 

Such  acknowledgments  made  by  the  ‘  fat  and  amiable  Prince 
K***,’  taking  for  granted  the  identity  of  such  a  personage,  were 
no  very  favourable  introduction  of  M.  de  Custine  to  Russia.  His 
general  impressions  do  not  seem  to  have  been  bettered  by  his  hotel 
at  St  Petersburg,  kept  by  a  Russianized  Frenchman,  and  which  he 
graphically  describes  as  ‘  a  palace  to  look  at,  but  inside  a  stable 


*  Napoleon  was  accustomed  to  say  of  Alexander — ‘  He  is  a  Greek  of 
the  Lower  Empire.’ 

f  Vol.  1.  p.  147,  et  seq,  ^ 
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hunff  with  velvet  and  daubed  with  gold.’  The  marriage  of  the 
Grand-Duchess  Mary  to  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg  took  place 
a  day  or  two  after  his  arrival,  and  he  was  permitted  to  be  pre¬ 
sent  by  special  favour,  though  unpresented.  There,  for  the 
first  time,  he  saw  the  Emperor,  whose  noble  presence  engrossed 
his  attention,  as  indeed  it  does  that  of  every  stranger  who  moves 
within  the  circle  of  its  influence.  But  even  here  the  praise  is 
not  unqualified.  ‘  At  first  sight,  the  predominant  character  of 
‘  the  countenance  is  uneasy  severity,  no  very  agreeable  ex- 
‘  pression,  I  must  own,  notwithstanding  the  regularity  of  his 
‘  features.’ — Again,  ‘  in  examining  attentively  the  fine  face  of 
‘  this  man,  in  whose  will  lie  the  lives  of  so  many  men,  I  re- 
‘  marked,  with  involuntary  compassion,  that  he  could  not  smile 
‘  at  once  with  the  eyes  and  mouth — a  want  of  natural  harmony 
‘  which  denotes  perpetual  self-constraint.’  And  the  elegance 
of  his  figure  is  said  to  be  much  damaged  by  the  tightness  of  his 
uniform,  which  almost  pushes  up  his  stomach  to  his  chest.  His 
walk  and  attitudes  are  described  as  voluntarily  imposing.  ‘  He 
‘  is  always  expecting  to  be  looked  at,  and  never  forgets  a  mo- 
‘  ment  that  he  is  looked  at.  You  would  even  say  that  he  intends 
‘  to  concentre  all  eyes  on  himself.’  M.  de  Custine  was  presented 
to  him  at  the  ball  in  the  evening,  but  only  tells  us,  of  this  first 
interview,  that  the  Emperor  advised  him  to  go  to  Moscow  and 
Nijni,  to  get  a  correct  notion  of  the  country.  ‘  St  Petersburg 
‘  is  Russian,’  he  added,  ‘  but  not  Russia.’  The  voice  of  the 
Emperor,  we  are  told,  is  peculiarly  striking ;  ‘  it  is  that  of  a 
‘  man  born  to  command — there  is  no  study  or  effect  in  the  use 
‘  of  it — it  is  a  gift  of  nature  developed  by  habit.’  The  Empress 
was  at  that  time  in  ill  health — her  thinness  and  paleness  painful, 
but  her  grace  and  gentleness  of  expression  charming ;  she  ap¬ 
peared  worn  to  death  with  pomp  and  amusement.  The  Em¬ 
peror  is  always  in  motion,  and  she  had  exhausted  her  strength 
in  trying  to  keep  up  with  his  movements  and  fatigues.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  conversation  passed  between  her  and  M.  de  Custine  : — 

*  She  asked  me  if  I  came  to  St  Petersburg  as  a  mere  traveller. 

‘  I  answered,  “  Yes.”  “  I  know  that  you  are  curious,”  {un 
‘  airieux,)  said  she.  “  Yes,  madam,”  I  replied,  “  it  is  curiosity 
‘  which  brings  me  to  Russia ;  and  this  time,  at  least,  I  shall 
‘  not  repent  to  have  yielded  to  my  passion  for  roaming  about 
‘  the  world.”  “  You  think  so  ?  ”  she  added  with  delightful 
‘  grace.  “  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  things  here  so  asto- 
‘  nishing,  that  one  must  see  to  believe  them.”  “  I  hope  you 
‘  will  see  much  and  see  well.”  “  Your  Majesty’s  desire  is  an  en- 
‘  couragement  to  me.”  “  If  you  think  well  of  us  you  will  say 
‘  it,  but  in  vain  ;  you  will  not  be  believed :  we  are  ill  under- 
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‘  stood,  and  they  won’t  understand  us  better.”  ’ — (Vol.  i.  p.  352.) 
In  this  short  dialogue  the  advantage  of  candour,  at  least,  is  on 
the  side  of  royalty,  though  the  Empress  little  perhaps  expected 
to  see  her  words  in  print. 

The  ball  on  this  occasion  was  given  in  the  new  palace,  re¬ 
built  within  the  year  of  the  destruction  of  the  old  one  by  fire. 
It  was  raised  at  an  immense  sacrifice  of  wealth,  labour,  and,  we 
fear,  life ;  the  heat  was  kept  so  intense  in  some  of  the  rooms  for 
the  purpose  of  drying  the  mortar,  that  the  artists  employed  in 
painting  it  were  obliged  to  keep  their  heads  enveloped  in  ice. 
The  Russian  system  naturally  desires  to  give  to  power  the  effect 
of  magic ;  and,  as  long  as  this  impression  is  induced,  the  means 
can  be  of  very  little  importance. 

This  fete  was  followed  by  another  of  surpassing  beauty,  given 
by  the  Grand-Duchess  Helena,  who,  it  seems,  piques  herself  on 
giving  the  tone  in  matters  of  art  and  literature  at  St  Petersburg. 
Here  M.  de  Custine  was  honoured  by  a  conversation  with  the 
Emperor  to  this  effect. — 

*  He  spoke  to  me  first  of  the  admirable  arrangements  of  the  fete.  I 
answered,  “  That  in  a  life  so  active  as  his,  I  was  astonished  that  he  could 
find  time  for  every  thing,  and  even  to  take  part  in  the  pleasures  of  his 
people.”  “  Happily  for  me,”  he  continued,  “  the  machinery  of  admi¬ 
nistration  is  very  simple  in  my  country  ;  if  in  addition  to  the  distances, 
that  make  every  thing  difficult  with  us,  the  forms  of  government  were 
complicated,  no  human  hrains  could  do  the  work.”  1  was  surprised  and 
flattered  at  this  tone  of  frankness ;  and  the  Emperor,  who  understands 
better  than  any  one  what  is  not  uttered,  continued,  replying,  as  it  were, 
to  my  thoughts — “  If  I  speak  to  you  in  this  way,  it  is  liecaiise  I  know 
that  you  can  understand  me.  W’e  continue  the  work  of  I’eter  the 
Great.” — “  He  is  not  dead.  Sire,  bis  genius  and  his  will  still  govern 
Russia.” — The  Emperor  replied,  “  And  that  will  is  very  difficult  to  exe¬ 
cute.  The  general  submission  you  see  here,  makes  you  believe  in  a  general 
uniformity.  Undeceive  yourself.  There  is  no  country  with  so  great  a 
diversity  of  races,  manners,  religion,  and  tune  of  thought  as  Russia. 
Variety  remains  at  the  bottom,  however  uniform  the  surface,  and  the 
unity  is  only  apparent.  You  see  there  twenty  officers — the  first  two 
only  are  Russians;  the  three  behind  them  are  Poles,  reconciled  to  our 
government — a  part  of  the  others  are  Germans;  and  this  goes  so  far, 
that  even  the  Khans  of  the  Kirghises  bring  their  sons  to  he  brought  up 
among  my  cadets.  Look!  there  is  one,”  and  be  pointed  to  a  little  Chinese 
monkey,  in  his  strange  costume  of  velvet  still’  with  gold ;  “  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  children  are  instructed  and  educated  with  that  child  at  my 
expense.” 

*  “  Sire  I  every  thing  is  on  a  grand  scale  in  Russia — all  is  colossal.” 

‘  “  Too  colossal  for  a  man.” 

‘  “  What  man  was  ever  more  near  his  people  ?  ” 

‘  “  You  speak  of  Peter  the  Great  ?  ” 

‘  “  No,  Sire.” — (Vol.  i.  pp.  388,  &c.) 
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We  are  not  sure  if  we  understand  what  M.  de  Custine  meant, 
except  that  it  was  something  flattering ;  indeed  he  says  that 
courtisanerie  is  so  catching  in  Russia,  that  he  quite  understands 
how  so  few  travellers  preserve  an  independent  judgment. 

At  a  bal  champetre  given  by  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  M. 
de  Custine  had  a  similar  gratiflcation ;  in  the  course  of  which  the 
Emperor  spoke  of  his  victory  over  the  revolt  on  his  accession,  in 
a  very  honest  and  becoming  manner. 

‘  1  dill  nothing  extraordinary.  I  said  to  the  soldiers,  “  Return  to 
your  ranks,”  and  as  they  defiled  l)efore  me  I  cried,  “  On  your  knees  !” — 
all  oheycri.  'I'hat  which  made  me  feel  strong  was,  that  the  moment  be¬ 
fore  I  had  resigned  myself  to  death.  I  am  thankful  for  the  success  I 
had,  but  I  am  not  proud  of  it,  for  I  had  no  merit  in  the  matter.’ — (Vol. 
ii.p.  11.) 

Again,  during  the  same  evening,  in  answer  to  an  observation 
of  M.  de  Custine’s  on  the  defects  of  representative  governments, 
ending  with,  ‘  it  is  the  aristocracy  of  words  substituted  for  that 
of  birth — it  is  the  government  of  lawyers.’ 

‘  “  Sir,  you  speak  the  truth,”  said  the  Emperor,  pressing  my  hand  ; 

“  1  have  been  a  representative  sovereign,  and  the  world  knows  what  it 
has  cost  me  to  have  refused  to  submit  myself  to  the  exigencies  of  that 
infamous  government.  To  buy  votes,  to  corrupt  consciences,  to  se¬ 
duce  some  that  I  might  deceive  others — these  are  the  means  which  I 
have  disdained  as  degrading  both  to  those  who  obey  and  to  him  who 
commands  ;  and  I  have  paid  dear  for  my  candour.  God  be  thanked  !  I 
have  done  for  ever  with  that  odious  political  machinery.  I  will  never 
again  be  a  constitutional  king.  I  am  too  fond  of  saying  what  I  think, 
to  consent  to  rule  over  my  people  by  cunning  and  intrigue.”  ’ — (Vol.  ii. 
p.  17.) 

Such  a  view  of  constitutional  authority  was  natural  enough  in 
the  conqueror  of  Poland ;  but  it  was  somewhat  unworthy  of  an 
enlightened  Frenchman  to  have  chimed  in  with  it.  How¬ 
ever,  M.  de  Custine  carries  out  his  principle  of  self-contradiction; 
and,  by  the  end  of  his  last  volume,  learns  to  find  the  repre¬ 
sentative  system  a  very  good  one  on  the  whole. 

We  must  give  one  more  passage  from  these  curious  dialogues. 
The  Emperor  has  been  complaining  that  he  has  not  time  to 
do  all  he  wants  for  Russia,  and  his  courteous  interlocutor  has 
replied,  ‘  the  future  is  at  your  service.’  The  Emperor  pro¬ 
ceeds — 

‘  “  They  know  me  very  little  who  reproach  me  with  ambition.  Far 
from  seeking  to  enlarge  our  territory,  I  would  wish  to  contract  as  much 
as  possible  round  myself  the  population  of  the  whole  of  Russia.  It  is 
barbarism  and  poverty  that  I  wish  to  conquer,  nothing  else ;  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  Russians  is  a  far  better  thing  than  to  aggrandize 
myself.  If  you  only  knew  what  a  good  people  they  are!  How  gentle, 
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bow  naturally  amiable,  and  polite !  Bat  it  is  not  easy  to  make  one's-self 
worthy  to  govern  such  a  nation.” 

‘  “  Your  Majesty  has  already  done  much  for  Russia.’’ 

‘  “  1  sometimes  fear  I  have  not  done  all  I  might  have  done.’  ” — ( Vol.  ii. 

p.  28.) 

These  and  similar  confidences  completely  subdued  M.  de 
Custine  for  the  time.  This  simplicity  and  frankness  in  the 
sovereign  of  a  population  of  sixty  millions,  was  fairly  enough 
to  influence  the  opinion  of  any  man,  even  though  he  did  be¬ 
lieve  it  all  to  be  superlative  acting,  as  M.  de  Custine  more 
than  insinuates.  We  can  see  no  reason  for  supposing  this;  at 
least  any  discrepancy  between  the  Emperor’s  words  and  actions 
by  no  means  proves  the  intentional  insincerity  of  the  former. 

Among  other  advantages  of  royal  society  in  Russia,  M.  de 
Custine  mentions  that  these  are  the  only  conversations  where 
you  can  speak  at  your  ease  without  fear  of  spies  or  police  ;  the 
Emperor  being  the  oidy  man  in  Russia  with  any  pretensions  to 
freedom  of  opinion.  ‘  I  have  found,’  he  says,  ‘  in  Russia,  no  real 
‘  life  but  in  the  Emperor,  and  nothing  natural  but  the  court.’ 

The  fetes  at  Peterhoflf  are  of  a  more  public  character  than 
those  we  have  mentioned.  Society,  in  Russia,  seems  so  centred 
in  the  court,  that  the  court  circular  of  festivities  becomes  the 
political  gazette  of  the  country ;  and  this  imperial  Vauxliall, 
a  short  distance  from  the  city,  is  a  sort  of  Parliament  for  the 
adoring  multitude.  It  takes  place  annually,  in  the  middle  of 
July,  in  honour  of  the  Emperor.  The  people  are  generally  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  royal  pleasure-grounds:  the  Emperor,  his  family, 
his  court,  and  the  guests,  who  comprise  all  strangers  of  any  dis¬ 
tinction,  drive  through  the  illuminated  groves;  and  fireworks 
and  dancing,  in  which  the  Emperor  mixes,  conclude  the  evening. 
M.  de  Custine,  coming  rather  late,  had  to  put  up  with  a  box  in 
the  private  theatre  for  a  bed-room,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
boasted  virtue  of  the  crowd,  he  had  his  pocket  picked.  These 
inconveniences,  however,  were  compensated  by  the  civility  of  the 
imperial  family,  who  met  him  at  their  English  cottage,  their 
most  private  retreat,  and  showed  him  much  kindness  and  atten¬ 
tion.  He  was  vexed,  however,  at  finding  all  comfort,  and  no  art, 
in  this  domestic  hermitage,  to  which  the  Empress  told  him  she 
comes  to  rest  herself  from  her  life  of  glitter.  ‘  I  have  never 
*  been  so  happy,’  she  added,  *  as  here ;  but  now  that  one  of  our 
‘  daughters  is  married,  and  our  sons  are  busy  elsewhere,  it  has 
‘  grown  too  large  for  us.’ 

Sight-seeing,  according  to  our  author,  must  ^)e  disagreeable 
enough  in  Russia.  If  you  are  a  person  of  no  consequence,  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  get  to  see  any  thing  in  the  way  of  institu- 
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tions,  public  affairs,  fortresses,  or  historical  edifices;  if  your 
application  is  worth  attendinj^  to,  you  are  delivered  over  to  the 
Ciceroneship  of  some  officer  or  important  personage,  who  escorts 
you  over  the  place,  spares  you  no  details  of  matters  which  do  not 
interest  you,  ingeniously  parries  all  your  enquiries,  and  then 
reports  them  to  the  police — taking  good  care,  all  the  time, 
that  you  should  see  nothing  but  what  he  approves.  If  this  be 
so,  we  do  not  wonder  that  M.  de  Custine  is  soon  on  his  road  to 
Moscow.  The  Emperor  had  invited  him  so  to  arrange  his  plans 
as  to  be  present  at  the  great  military  manoeuvres  about  to  take 
place  at  Borodino,  and  he  had  arranged  accordingly.  On  the 
evening,  however,  of  his  departure  from  St  Petersburg,  a  letter 
is  shown  him  respecting  the  Princess  Troubetzkoi,  who  had  fol¬ 
lowed  voluntarily  into  Siberia  her  husband,  condemned  to  hard 
labour  for  life  in  the  Oural  mines,  and  civil  death;  for  the  part  he 
took  in  the  conspiracy  against  the  accession  of  Nicholas  to  the 
throne.*  This  heroic  woman  having  sustained  her  husband  in 
his  misery  for  fourteen  years,  presented,  through  her  family,  a 
petition  to  the  Emperor,  praying  that  they  might  be  removed 
from  some  desolate  solitude  where  they  had  been  colonized,  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  town,  that  her  five  sick  children  might 
receive  some  medical  succour;  but  this  petition  was  harshly  re¬ 
jected.  Under  many,  perhaps  most,  other  governments.  Prince 
Troubetzkoi  would  have  been  punished  with  death  for  his  unsuc¬ 
cessful  treason;  hut,  his  life  being  spared,  some  concession  to  the 
noble  sacrifices  of  the  wife,  after  so  much  suffering,  would  surely 
have  been  worthy  of  a  great  prince ;  nevertheless,  the  political 
offence  was  in  this  case  so  much  clearer  than  in  that  of  many  of  the 
victims  of  Russian  authority,  that  we  are  surprised  at  the  very 
strong  effect  which  this  act  of  severity  produced  on  our  traveller. 
He  determined  to  decline  the  Emperor’s  invitation  to  the  reviews, 
and  to  avoid  coming  into  contact  with  him  again.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  book,  he  expresses  great  satisfaction  at  having  taken 

*  A  statement  respecting  Prince  Troubetzkoi,  by  M.  Gretsch,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  resident  at  Dresden,  has  appeared  in  vindication  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror's  conduct.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  Prince’s  criminal  conduct, 
and  of  the  justice  of  some  severe  punishment.  M.  Gretsch  states,  that 
the  mines  to  which  political  prisoners  are  sentenced  are  not,  like  those 
of  Kertchinsk,  scenes  of  great  suffering  and  hardship,  but  that  the  exiles 
are  employed  in  merely  nominal  labour.  We  hope  this  may  be  true ;  but 
unfortunately  tbe  assertions  of  M.  Gretsch  cannot  be  implicitly  relied 
on.  The  last  time  he  was  in  Paris,  some  mischievous  person  circulated 
his  cards  every  where,  as  M.  Gretsch — ConseiUer  d’Etat  et  Grand 
Espion  de  Russie. 
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this  step,  and  having  been  saved  from  the  awkward  predicament 
of  witnessing  the  battle  of  the  Borodino  parodied,  so  as  to  seem 
entirely  in  favour  of  the  Russians ;  a  situation  disagreeable,  |)er- 
haps,  to  a  Frenchman,  though  hardly  deserving  such  terrible 
reproaches  of  historical  falsehood  as  he  charges  the  Finperor 
with.  We  remember  being  present  at  one  of  the  similar  traves¬ 
ties  which  are  annually  performed  on  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  in 
the  company  of  a  distinguished  French  officer  who  had  been  pre¬ 
sent  when  all  the  manoeuvres  terminated  the  other  way,  and  who 
expressed  much  ironical  amusement  at  the  exhibition.  ‘  If  you 
‘  hear  no  more  of  me,  believe  that  they  have  carried  me  off  to 
‘  Siberia,’  pathetically  closes  the  last  letter  of  the  Marquis  from  St 
Petersburg — that  is  to  say,  the  last  real  letter,  which  is  to  stay 
where  it  is  written;  while  a  sham  one,  full  of  exaggerated  eulogy 
on  every  thing  Russian,  is  dispatched  that  evening  for  the  delu¬ 
sion  of  the  police — a  most  complex  machinery  of  correspon¬ 
dence  ! 

M.  de  Custine  arrived  at  Moscow  with  an  ophthalmia  caused 
by  the  dust  of  the  road,  and  with  his  English  carriage  broken  to 

fneces  by  the  bad  repairs,  and  the  pace  of  four  and  a  half  or  five 
eagues  an  hour :  the  Emperor  travels  at  the  rate  of  seven. 
Between  St  Petersburg  and  Novogorod  he  remarks  a  second  road 
kept  up  parallel  to  the  great  line,  which,  he  says,  is  for  the  use 
of  the  people  and  travellers  whenever  the  Emperor  and  his 
family  are  using  the  high-road.  This,  if  the  fact  be  exact,  is  the 
King’s  highway  indeed.  The  description  of  the  first  appearance 
of  Moscow  over  the  dull  featureless  plain,  as  a  forest  of  crow  ned 
and  gilded  masts,  is  picturesque  :  we  may  say,  indeed,  that  most 
of  M.  de  Custine’s  efforts  at  scene-painting  are  successful ;  al¬ 
though,  perhaps,  he  makes  nature  sit  to  him  too  much  in  an 
attitude ;  but  this  is  a  fault  hardly  ever  entirely  avoided  by  the 
literary  artists  of  his  nation.  He  regards  Moscow  as  presenting 
the  most  striking  spectacle  of  any  city  in  the  world,  except  Con¬ 
stantinople.  We  do  not  admit  the  exception  :  the  general  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  Russian  is  perhaps  no  more  interesting  than  that 
of  the  Turkish  capital ;  but  the  Greek  domes  and  spires,  in  every 
imaginable  variety  of  metallic  colouring,  afford  a  far  more  ani¬ 
mated  and  surprising  spectacle  than  the  monotonous  forms  of  the 
Ottoman  mosques.  The  collateral  advantages  of  scenery  are  of 
course  not  included  in  this  judgment.  It  appears  that  the  evil 
of  a  taste  for  inappropriate  and  unnational  styles  of  structure,  is 
invading  even  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Kremlin,  ‘  the  Acro¬ 
polis  of  the  North,  the  Alcazar  of  Sclavonia.’  We,  in  England, 
are  at  last  conscious  of  the  error,  both  in  taste  and  utility,  com¬ 
mitted  by  those  in  the  last  century,  who  abandoned  or  demo- 
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lished  the  monuments,  both  public  and  private,  of  our  ge¬ 
nuine  national  architecture,  the  rial  development  of  the  genius 
of  our  people ;  and  erected,  wherever  they  could,  those  imitations 
or  repetitions  of  Greek  and  Italian  architecture,  so  admirable  in 
themselves,  but  so  unfitted  to  our  climate  and  habits  of  existence. 
But  our  return  to  sanity  on  these  points  is  too  recent,  to  allow  us 
to  press  very  hardly  on  the  Russians  for  invading  their  massive 
and  solemn  fortresses  with  the  incongruous  devices  of  Grecian 
grace.*  The  mistake,  however,  is  not  the  less  painful,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  one  of  the  first  expressions  of  the  national  feel¬ 
ing,  which  the  present  Emperor  is  labouring  to  vivify  and  con¬ 
centrate,  will  be  the  veneration  and  appreciation  of  whatever 
remains  in  the  way  of  characteristic  and  national  memorials. 

The  picture  drawn  by  our  traveller  of  the  state  of  society  in 
the  upper  ranks  of  Moscow  is  a  very  frightful  one ;  but  he  was 
there  out  of  the  season,  and  for  a  very  short  time,  and  the  speci¬ 
men  he  gives  us  from  his  own  observation  is  of  a  small  detached 
class — a  loose  set  of  young  rich  profligates,  who  probably  par¬ 
took  of  that  peculiarity  of  their  order  which  we  so  often  remark  ; 
namely,  that  of  making  themselves  out  to  be  considerably  wilder 
and  worse  than  they  really  are.  Indeed,  after  a  most  romantic 
description  of  one  of  them — ‘  the  Lovelace  of  the  Kremlin,’  ‘  a 
Don  Juan  of  the  Old  Testament,’  (a  strange  phrase  enough,) 

‘  a  fallen  angel,’  who  had  been  banished  to  the  Caucasus  for  three 
years  for  some  outrageous  prank,  and  had  returned  with  a 
broken  constitution  to  lavish  his  remnant  of  life,  his  graces,  and 
his  talents,  on  the  seduction  of  his  contemporaries  into  every 
extravagance  of  debauchery — we  are  informed  that  he  is  now 
decorously  married,  and  happily  reformed.  There  is  also  a 
terrific  story  of  a  young  man  enticed  into  one  of  the  convents 
of  the  city,  and  after  a  time  discovered  cut  to  pieces  at  the 
bottom  of  a  well ;  which  is  so  like  the  relation  of  the  fate  of 
some  young  Frank  decoyed  into  a  Harem,  which  we  have  been 
told  in  every  Eastern  city  we  happen  to  have  visited,  that  we 
are  glad  not  to  attach  to  it  any  very  strong  belief.  On  his 
road  to  Nijni,  the  Marquis  rests  at  the  town  of  Yaroslaf  from  a 
dull  and  weary  journey,  and  finds  in  the  house  of  the  governor 
the  most  graceful  and  splendid  hospitality.  ‘  Le  Kamtschatka 
et  Versailles  a  trois  heures  de  distance — voila  la  Russie!*  he 


*  On  the  College  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  St  Petersburg  is  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses.  The  God,  of  course,  is  in  the  centre,  and 
the  artist  has  been  compelled,  by  a  sense  of  uniformity,  to  place  lire 
Muses  on  each  side  of  him  ! 
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exclaims,  as  he  proceeds  on  his  journey.  He  overtakes  some 
prisoners  on  their  way  to  Siberia  ;  and  by  this  time  his  animosity 
against  the  Government,  and  indeed  every  thing  else  in  Russia, 
has  risen  to  such  a  height,  that  he  tells  us  he  looked  upon  the 
culprits  as  necessarily  innocent;  ‘for,  under  such  a  despotism, 
‘  the  only  real  criminal  is  the  man  who  is  not  punished.’  This 
excitement  is  not  modified  by  any  thing  he  sees  at  Nijni — the 
largest  barter-market  in  the  world — in  whose  huge  Bazars  annual¬ 
ly  meet  the  products  of  the  east  and  west ;  and  the  incident  of  the 
arrest,  apparently  without  sufficient  reason,  of  a  young  French¬ 
man  at  Moscow,  inflames  it  to  so  violent  an  extent,  that  he 
leaves  the  country  in  a  complete  storm  of  indignation  against 
‘  this  Low’er  Empire,  disciplined  into  modern  civilization  by  the 
‘  Prussians  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  French  of  the 
‘  nineteenth,’ — and  quite  converted  to  the  representative  system. 

It  is  too  apparent,  from  this  short  sketch,  how  very  meagre  is 
the  work  before  us  in  results  of  observation  ;  and  thsit  it  must  owe 
any  reputation  it  has  acquired  to  other  merits  than  those  generally 
looked  for  and  expected  in  a  book  of  travels.  The  interest  of 
the  whole,  indeed,  turns  on  the  exposition  of  two  leading  ideas — 
the  effects  of  despotic  government,  and  the  relation  of  Russia  to 
the  East — and  there  is  much  said,  and  more  suggested,  on  both 
these  topics,  which  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  These 
thoughts  are  predominant  to  the  extent  of  almost  wearying 
repetition  ;  the  same  sentiments  perpetually  recur,  with  hardly 
modified  expressions ;  but  a  monotony  of  this  kind  is  somewhat 
compensated  by  the  impression  of  additional  earnestness  it  con¬ 
veys  ;  and  it  increases  our  interest  in  the  book  by  giving  us  a 
distinct  view  of  the  mind  of  the  writer.  A  man  with  one  idea  is 
almost  always  worth  listening  to,  however  distrustful  we  may 
be  of  his  arguments,  and  however  doubtful  of  his  conclusions. 
But  the  same  allowance  can  hardly  be  made  for  the  uniformity 
of  the  tone  of  reprehension  aiid  contempt  which  pervades  the 
w'ork.  Censure  always  loses  in  its  wisdom  and  justice  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  violence;  general  fault-finding  gives  the  impression 
of  something  wrong  in  the  mind  or  temper  of  the  judge ;  and, 
when  the  object  is  in  its  very  nature  so  extensive  as  not  easily 
to  be  apprehended  and  understood  by  any  individual  judgment, 
we  end  by  attaching  little  or  no  importance  to  blame  so  readily 
imputed.  We  have  always  felt  this  veiy  strongly  with  regard  to 
the  abuse  and  ridicule  of  the  United  States,  which  at  one  time 
was  common  in  England  ;  and  which  has  been  revived  by  certain 
public  acts,  that,  from  their  close  and  immediate  application  to 
individual  interests,  are  perhaps  the  best  justification  of  one  na¬ 
tion’s  dislike  of  another.  But  perhaps  the  language  has  been  too 
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violent,  and  the  indignation  too  indiscriminate,  even  in  this  case; 
and  we  are  not  sure  that  so  strong  an  expression  of  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  sufferers  is  good  policy,  even  as  regards  their 
special  interests.  By  generally  abusing  the  character  of  any 
people,  you  array  their  patriotic  sentiments  against  you ;  you 
create  a  mutual  responsibility  between  the  good  and  the  bad ; 
and,  by  driving  the  former  to  the  alternative  of  rejecting 
the  community  in  which  Providence  has  placed  them,  or  of 
justifying  the  national  criminality,  you  weaken  that  gradual 
operation  of  better  minds  on  public  opinion,  which  alone  can  lead 
it  back  to  a  sense  of  its  ow’n  wrong-doing,  and  which  affords  the 
only  chance  of  a  public  attempt  being  made  to  rectify  a  public 
error.  Of  course  it  is  not  denied,  that,  as  there  are  historical 
causes  which  legitimate  any  international  animosity,  so  there  are 
circumstances  which  authorize  the  condemnation  of  whole  com¬ 
munities,  even  by  the  most  scrupulous  moralist.  An  English¬ 
man  could  hardly  be  blamed  for  any  condemnation  of  I^pain 
while  the  Armada  was  in  the  Channel,  or  of  France  w’hile  Na¬ 
poleon  was  at  Boulogne :  the  threatening  peril  from  those 
schemes  of  aggrandizement  demanded  such  a  concentration  of 
the  country’s  energies  on  its  self-defence,  as  was  hardly  com¬ 
patible  with  a  just  estimate  of  any  merits  the  adversary  migjit 
possess.  Again,  if  any  large  class  of  persons  in  a  country  take  to 
magnifying  the  merits  of  the  character,  habits,  or  institutions  of 
another  people,  to  the  extent  of  disturbing  their  own  national 
progress,  or  even  of  retrograding  in  the  development  of  their  own 
civilization,  a  writer  can  scarcely  be  reproached  for  any  exag¬ 
gerated  or  one-sided  statement  he  may  make  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  or  correcting  this  evil.  But  without  some  such  peculiar 
circumstances,  the  description  of  any  nation  or  community  which 
is  simply  censorious,  is  no  better  than  the  picture  of  a  scene  of 
nature  which  is  simply  disagreeable  ;  for  in  truth  every  society 
of  mankind  is  a  signiticant,  perhaps  the  most  significant,  natural 
phenomenon.  There  it  stands,  produced  out  of  the  depths  of  the 
past  by  the  most  wondrous  instinctive  process,  developing  itself 
by  its  own  moral  methods,  and  changing  its  features  only  by  the 
earthquakes  and  deluges  of  revolution,  or  the  almost  impercep¬ 
tible  operations  of  time.  It  is  surely  not  worth  any  man’s  while  to 
survey  such  a  portion  of  the  great  creation  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  declaring  it  to  be  odious  or  contemptible,  and  of  directing 
against  it,  not  the  investigation  and  the  criticism,  but  the  preju¬ 
dice  and  passion  of  other  fellow-men. 

Let  us  apply  these  general  remarks  to  M.  de  Custine  and 
Russia.  He  evidently  went  there  disinclined  to  make  allow¬ 
ances — ready  to  misinterpret;  he  could  not  be  unconscious  of 
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his  aristocratic  prejudices  against  a  despotic  government,  and 
of  his  Catholic  dislike  to  an  Erastian  heresy:  he  had  better 
have  not  gone  there  at  all,  than  have  gone  with  so  strong 
a  probability  of  being  disgusted ;  or,  if  he  chose  to  inflict 
this  penance  on  himself,  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should 
communicate  it  to  the  world.  He  cannot  expect  that  his  work 
should  produce  any  very  salutary  impression  on  the  Russians 
themselves ;  if  it  be  true,  as  he  asserts,  that  a  Russian  is  as 
vain  as  an  Englishman  is  proud,  mortifled  vanity  is  a  poor  soil 
to  engender  improvement ;  if  it  be  true,  as  he  declares,  that  the 
main  virtue  of  Russia  is  an  idolatrous  patriotism,  this  sweeping 
condemnation  of  the  whole  country  and  people  can  only  em¬ 
bitter  the  feeling  towards  foreign  nations ;  and  if  it  be  true,  as 
he  often  repeats,  that  falsehood  is  so  engrained  into  the  Russians, 
as  to  make  you  almost  feel  that  they  have  a  right  to  lie  who  cun 
lie  so  well,  they  are  not  likely  to  listen  advantageously  to  ad¬ 
monitions  that  will  come  to  them  with  the  claims  of  a  coarse 
veracity ;  and  which,  perhaps,  they  will  deem,  in  their  morality, 
a  most  ungrateful  return  for  friendship  and  hospitality.  Neither 
does  M.  de  Custine  seem  to  be  a  disciple  of  Mr  Urquhart :  he  is 
full  of  the  absurdity  of  Russian  pretensions  to  universal  conquest, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  does  not  deny  their  existence.  Mis  im- 
pfessions  are  of  any  thing  rather  than  the  real  power  of  Russia; 
for  he  says  it  is  a  powder-mine,  which  wants  but  a  spark  of  truth 
to  fall  upon  it  to  explode  ;  the  finest-dressed  soldiers  he  repre¬ 
sents  as  living  spectres  of  dirt  and  pallor ;  and  although  he  de¬ 
clares  Russia  to  be  throughout,  rapacious,  cruel,  and  insidious — 
watching  for  the  expected  dissolution  of  the  states  of  Europe, 
exhausted  by  license  and  labour ;  yet  surely,  if  he  really  J'eartd 
the  influence  of  Russia,  as  some  do,  he  could  not  sustain  a 
tone  of  such  lofty  contempt,  and  believe  that  we  freemen  of 
the  world  are  greatly  emperiled  by  a  power  to  which  he  does 
not  allow  any  of  the  elements  of  greatness.  If  Russia  is  to 
conquer  us,  it  is  we  who  are  the  Lower  Empire — not  her ;  if 
she  is  to  overrun  the  west,  it  is  we  who  are  the  latter  Ro¬ 
mans,  disheartened  and  debased  by  despotism,  and  hers  is  the 
free  and  invigorating  spirit  of  the  invading  tribes  of  Germany ; 
but  all  M.  de  Custine’s  analogies  are  exactly  the  contrary  of 
these.  Nor,  lastly,  can  we  discover  that  Russia  or  Russian  insti¬ 
tutions  are  objects  of  such  an  admiration  and  interest  with  any 
class  of  persons  whose  opinion  M.  de  Custine  would  care  for, 
as  would  earn  for  him  such  an  exemption  from-  the  duties 
of  fair  judgment  as  w’e  have  above  alluded  to.  There  may, 
possibly,  exist  in  France  certain  individuals  of  aristocratical  in¬ 
clination  and  position,  who,  unwillingly  conscious  of  their  own 
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insignificance  in  an  age  of  serious  thought  and  earnest  exertion, 
yearn  after  a  servile  paradise  of  Orders  and  Gewgaws — who,  pos¬ 
sessed  by  that  foolish  foppery  which,  in  the  absence  of  genius, 
infests  even  much  of  what  is  honourable  and  respectable  in  mili¬ 
tary  life,  are  enchanted  by  a  gigantic  toyshop  of  soldiers  and  an 
unlimited  emporium  of  uniforms — and  who,  being  forcibly  re¬ 
minded  by  pecuniary  embarrassment,  and  loss  of  moral  influence, 
that  property  in  these  constitutional  countries  has  its  duties  as 
well  as  its  rights  and  privileges,  look  wistfully  on  a  social  state, 
where  the  proprietor  is  not  even  fettered  by  feudal  obligations, 
and  where  nothing  but  the  chance  of  imperial  authority  can  in¬ 
terfere  between  his  subjects  and  his  will.  We  are  not  sure  that 
we  have  not  specimens  of  this  Russianized  nobility  even  in 
England;  though,  to  the  credit  of  the  class  in  general,  it  must 
be  said,  that  all  the  gracious  magnificence  and  hospitable  atten¬ 
tions  of  both  Emperor  and  Court,  have  failed  to  reconcile  most  of 
them  to  the  loss  of  the  resources  and  freedom  of  their  own  coun¬ 
try,  and  that  hardly  any  have  remained  there  longer  than  official 
duties  peremptorily  required. 

There  is,  indeed,  another  very  different  order  of  minds, 
who  may,  perchance,  have  found  some  sympathy  in  France, 
though  we  have  never  heard  of  their  extending  their  opinions 
to  us :  we  allude  to  those  German  republicans,  who  believe 
that  they  have  discovered  the  realization  of  their  theory  of 
political  and  social  equality  under  the  omnipotent  rule  of  the 
Czar,  and  whose  leader.  Borne,  died  at  Paris  a  short  time  ago. 
We  remember  many  passages  in  Borne’s  Vermischte  Schriften 
on  this  subject — preaching  the  hope  of  the  dominion  of  Russia  in 
Europe  as  the  Avatar  of  the  democratic  principle,  as  the  only 
effective  leveller  of  the  aristocracies  now  encumbering  and  curs¬ 
ing  the  earth  :  we  recall  one  fancy,  ‘  that  when  the  plague  is 
‘in  a  country,  the  coming  winter  is  eagerly  expected,  and  the  com- 
‘  forts  of  life  cheerfully  paid  for  life  itself’ — an  incorrect  fact,  by 
the  by,  the  plague  having  frequently  raged  with  the  greatest 
violence  in  the  winter  months  ;  and  another,  ‘that  humanity  has 
‘  never  failed  to  find  a  relieving  Hercules,  whenever  its  Augean 
‘stable  has  reached  its  full  of  corruption.’  We  must  leave  the 
question  of  the  justice  of  this  view  to  our  readers,  and  content 
ourselves  with  remarking,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  analogy  of 
Eastern  Despotisms,  hardly  differing  from  that  of  Russia,  is  not 
much  in  favour  of  any  intellectual  or  ethical  development  in 
the  mass  of  their  subjects ;  and  in  the  second,  that  we  recognise 
a  deep  truth  in  M.  de  Custine’s  remark  on  this  very  point,  ‘  that 
*  though,  under  such  a  yoke  as  this,  equality  is  the  rule  and 
‘  inequality  the  exception,  nevertheless,  wherever  caprice  is  the 
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‘  master,  the  exception  will  be  stronger  than  the  rule.’  Admitting, 
therefore,  the  existence  of  these  two  orders  of  opinion,  which  the 
traveller  might  desire  to  counteract,  we  believe  that  his  purpose 
would  have  been  as  well  effected  had  he  been  more  of  a  Critic 
and  less  of  a  Crusader — more  anxious  to  draw  a  fair  sketch  of 
Russia,  such  as  her  history  and  institutions  have  made  her,  and 
less  ready  to  hold  her  up,  in  caricature  or  distortion,  to  the  terror 
or  ridicule  of  western  civilization. 

It  is  not  one  of  the  least  evils  consequent  on  this  exclusive 
method  of  observation  and  thought,  that  when  a  writer  does  grasp 
a  truth,  he  is  unable  to  make  a  full  use  of  it.  'I'he  relation  so 
much  insisted  on  by  M.  de  Custine,  between  Russia  and  the  Last, 
is  here  an  instance  in  point.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable,  the 
most  undeniable,  part  of  the  book;  it  is  the  best  basis  of  fact  on 
which  he  stands  and  yet  it  remains  almost  barren  of  true  conclu¬ 
sions  and  useful  deductions.  For,  in  the  very  moment  while  he  is 
telling  us  that  Russia  can  only  be  fairly  judged  from  the  Fast — that 
she  is  much  more  to  be  accounted  as  an  Oriental  than  an  European 
power ;  and  that  the  forced  European  development  of  Peter  and 
Catharine  has  really  retarded  the  historic  life  of  the  Sclavonian 
race — he  is  himself  judging  the  people  and  the  institutions  by  a 
standard  essentially  European,  is  measuring  and  comparing  Russia 
with  other  European  nations,  and  is  reproaching  her  with  the  in¬ 
completeness  of  her  European  education.  This  is  very  unjust;  and 
the  circumstance  of  M.  de  Custine’s  never  having  visited  the  East, 
and  therefore  being  astonished  and  disgusted  by  a  great  deal  he 
saw  in  Russia,  which  would  have  appeared  to  him  ordinary  and 
supportable  if  he  had  happened  to  have  come  round  by  Syria,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Constantinople,  is  hardly  an  excuse  for  a  writer  of 
so  much  pretension  as  well  as  ability.  Nevertheless,  the  ear¬ 
nestness  with  which  M.  de  Custine  urges  this  consideration,  and 
the  many  illustrations  which  he  brings  to  bear  on  it,  the  more 
remarkable  from  his  personal  inexperience  of  eastern  habits,  con¬ 
stitute  perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  book.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  key  to  all  that  is  unintelligible  both  in  the  past  and  present 
of  Russia.  As  the  advanced  post  of  the  East,  she  acquires  an 
interest  and  a  meaning  totally  distinct  from,  and  altogether  be¬ 
yond  what  she  can  claim,  or  has  ever  inspired,  in  her  accidental 
position  as  an  European  power;  and  the  probabilities  of  her 
future  influence  are  increased  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  recon¬ 
cilable  with  the  progress  and  wants  of  civilization.  In  support 
of  this  view  we  shall  select  some  of  M.  de  Custine’s  observations, 
and  add  such  others  of  our  own  as  appear  applicable. 

The  most  striking  point  of  contact,  indeed,  between  Russia 
and  the  East,  is  one  which  M.  de  Custine  never  regards  in  that 
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aspect ;  viz.  the  autocratic  nature  of  the  government.  What  we 
call  the  despotic  authority  of  the  Czar,  is  the  sole  Oriental  notion 
of  any  government  whatever.  Monarchy — not  as  a  political  con¬ 
venience,  not  as  an  avoidance  of  evils,  but  as  a  religious  institu¬ 
tion,  as  a  secular  priesthood — is  the  foundation  of  eastern  society. 
As  long  as  men  dwelt  in  tents  and  dispersed,  this  authority  was 
patriarchally  distributed ;  but  wherever  men  were  collected  in 
masses,  this  was  the  corner-stone.  As  in  the  ancient  empires,  so 
in  the  arrangement  of  Mohammedan  polity  the  same  principle 
held  rule.  And  as  Mohammedanism  has  for  its  formula  of  faith, 
God,  Mohammed,  the  Koran,  and  the  Khaleef,  so  has  Russian 
Christianity  tlie  same  chain  of  ideas  in  God,  Christ,  the  Bible, 
and  the  Czar.  This  order  of  conceptions  is  of  course  liable  to 
compression  and  confusion,  and  the  sovereign  may  very  easily 
become  the  priest,  and  hence  the  god  ;  and  his  law  and  the  divine 
may  become  so  intermingled  as  to  be  undistinguishable.  It  is 
probable,  too,  although  the  distinct  genealogical  affinity  of  the 
khaleefs  to  the  Prophet,  and  the  translated  succession  of  the  Os- 
manlis,  may  seem  to  confer  a  more  divine  nature  on  the  Arabian 
or  'l  urkish  than  on  the  Russian  ruler,  yet  that  the  will  of  the 
letter  is  far  less  fettered  by  positive  law  than  that  of  the  former. 
The  principle  of  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  which 
altered  not,  and  which  prevented  the  great  King  himself  from 
saving  Daniel  from  the  lions*  den,  is  still  evident  in  the  limita¬ 
tions  which  the  Koran  places  to  eastern  despotism ;  and  which 
has  established  the  written  law  ns  something  the  supreme  autho¬ 
rity  itself  cannot  step  beyond.  But  it  is  the  especial  boast  of  all 
the  eulogists  of  Russian  polity,  that  Might  in  Uussia  is  absolutely 
ductile  and  plastic  to  all  ends  and  purposes ;  that  the  infallible 
Will  can  enact  and  revoke,  ai\d  enact  again,  just  as  may  be  expe¬ 
dient  for  the  good  of  the  country;  that  the  absolute  Wisdom 
gushes  from  the  'I'hrone  in  a  current  ever  fresh,  and  adaptable 
to  all  contingencies  of  time,  all  circumstances  of  place,  and  all 
relations  of  mankind.*  M.  de  Custine  says — ‘  The  chimera  of 
‘  the  popes  of  the  middle  ages  is  now  realized  in  an  empire  of 
‘  sixty  millions  of  men — many  of  them  Asiatics,  who  are  asto- 
‘  nished  at  nothing,  and  to  whom  it  is  in  no  way  repugnant  to 
‘  find  a  grand  lama  in  their  czar.’  And  in  another  passage — ‘  If 
‘  you  can  bring  yourself  to  imagine  the  all  but  complete  triumph 
‘  of  the  will  of  one  man  over  the  will  of  God,  you  will  under- 
‘  stand  Russia.’  Now,  however  repulsive  this  is  to  our  feel¬ 
ings  and  modes  of  thought,  it  is  no  less  certain,  that  only  thus  is 
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government  understood  by  a  very  large  majority  of  the  human 
race;  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  notion 
has  ever  been  so  repugnant  to  western  civilization,  that  neither 
the  great  idea  of  the  Papacy,  nor  the  Reformation  theory  of  the 
divine  right  of  Kings,  could  really  so  possess  the  hearts  and 
imagination  of  the  people  of  Europe,  as  to  withstand  the  shocks 
of  advancing  intelligence.  We  shall  have  something  further  to 
say  of  the  present  position  of  this  power  in  Russia;  but  here  we 
would  only  draw  attention  to  its  Oriental  character,  which  ought 
to  have  exempted  it  from  the  direct  attacks  and  abuse  of  a 
thoughtful  traveller.  If  M.  de  Custine  ‘  could  not  forget  for  an 
‘  instant,  in  passing  through  Russia,  that  the  Russians  are  an 
‘  Oriental  people,  long  ago  led  astray  by  their  chiefs,  who  lost 
‘  their  road  in  the  migration,  and  forced  towards  the  north  a  race 
‘  born  for  the  sun,’  he  might  have  restrained  his  astonishment 
and  his  horror  at  that  kind  of  government  which  extends  itself, 
in  one  form  or  other,  wherever  Asiatic  society  has  been  consoli¬ 
dated  out  of  the  elements  of  nomad  Tribes  and  mountain  Clans. 
It  is  a  necessary  deduction  from  this  idea  of  the  sacredness  of  the 
supreme  authority,  that  treason  takes  something  of  the  nature 
of  sacrilege,  and  royal  disfavour  of  reprobation.  A  disgraced 
minister  at  Constantinople  is  a  person  not  to  be  associated  with; 
his  very  relations  ignore  his  existence ;  he  remains  shut  up  in  his 
family  till  some  gleam  of  court  favour  authorizes  him  to  regard  him¬ 
self  as  capable  of  restoration  to  society.  The  other  day,  when  our 
excellent  and  distinguished  countryman.  Admiral  Walker,*  (Yaver 
Pasha,)  was  on  bad  terms  with  the  Capitan  Pasha  for  the  time 
being,  all  his  friends  in  the  Turkish  navy  sent  him  secret  mes¬ 
sages  of  their  lasting  affection  and  esteem,  but  said  he  would 
see  at  once  how  impossible  it  was  for  them  to  come  and  visit 
him.  In  a  spirit  perfectly  analogous  to  this,  we  find  that  in 
Russia  a  state  prisoner  is  regarded  very  much  as  was  a  convicted 
heretic  in  the  most  orthodox  countries  during  the  undisputed 
reign  of  Catholicism  ;  and  the  same  feeling  extends  through  the 
lesser  degrees  of  political  sin  or  calamity-  M.  de  Custine  tells 
us  that  M.  de  Repnin  had  been  in  disgrace  for  two  years  at 
the  time  of  his  visit,  and  during  that  period  the  name  which  had 
been  in  all  mouths  was  interdicted  throughout  Russian  society : 
he  was  not  only  looked  on  as  dead  and  buried,  but  to  all  appear¬ 
ance  forgotten.  We  never  read  in  the  newspapers  of  the  dismis- 


*  We  have  lately  heard,  with  much  regret,  of  the  dismissal  of  this 
valuable  officer  from  the  service  of  the  Sultan,  on  grounds  professedly 
of  economy,  but,  in  truth,  of  the  pettiest  and  most  foolish  jealousy. 
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sal  of  any  one  employed  by  tbe  Russian  government  without 
sincere  pity ;  for  the  wrath  of  the  Emperor  is  the  wrath  of  God, 
without  the  possible  dignity  of  misfortune,  or  the  common  sym¬ 
pathies  of  mankind. 

Russia  has  had  none  of  the  education  which  an  aristocracy 
gives  to  a  people;  nor  have  the  people  received  any  of  the 
advantages  arising  from  the  conflict  of  the  aristocracy  with 
the  crown — but  these  are  the  common  losses  of  the  whole 
circle  of  Asiatic  empire,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  some 
of  the  warrior  races  of  Hindostan.  Hereditary  rank  may  be 
said  to  be  unknown  in  Eastern  governments:  the  hereditary 
pashalics  which  have  been  set  up  in  the  later  days  of  Turkish 
polity,  have  been  too  much  at  variance  with  national  feelings 
and  habits,  to  settle  into  any  thing  stable,  or  even  to  preserve 
the  succession ;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  w  hether  the  quasi 
independence  of  Egypt  will  meet  with  any  better  success. 
Equally  in  China,  in  'I'urkey,  and  in  Russia,  nobility  is  the 
creature  of  the  imperial  will.  The  Sultan  picks  a  boy  out  of  a 
coffee-shop,  and  he  becomes,  like  the  present  Riza  Pasha,  the 
governor  of  the  seraglio  and  the  empire.  The  Czar  selects  a 
young  clerk  from  a  public  office,  and  elevates  him  to  the  highest 
diplomatic  functions ;  equally  too,  in  cases  of  disgrace,  the  un¬ 
happy  subject  loses  his  peacock’s  feather,  his  tails,  or  his  epau¬ 
lettes  ;  equally,  in  cases  of  political  offences,  he  and  his  race  are 
degraded  from  their  station,  and  sink  into  exile  or  slavery.  The 
tchinn,  or  military  organization  of  society  in  Russia,  was  only 
an  invention  of  Peter’s  as  far  as  the  form  went ;  its  spirit  was 
that  of  all  Oriental  aristocracy — it  deprived  no  one  of  any  esta¬ 
blished  rights,  it  altered  no  social  constitution.  The  Boyards,  as 
is  shown  from  the  enormous  brutalities  of  Ivan  the  Fourth,  were 
no  more  independent  of  the  sovereign  than  the  Russian  nobility 
are  now ;  they  were  then  subject  to  be  cut  alive  into  small 
pieces,  or  scalded  to  death,  or  knouted  by  tbeir  offended  master, 
as  they  are  now  liable  to  be  buried  in  the  Oural  mines,  or  to  be 
converted  into  the  shivering  labourers  of  the  Polar  plains. 
When  the  Tartar  conqueror  was  subdued,  the  Russian  sovereign 
naturally  inherited  all  his  rights,  and  the  people  would  almost 
have  felt  any  abridgement  of  his  power  as  an  insult  to  themselves. 
Indeed,  this  idolatry  of  mere  power,  even  when  used  to  our  own 
pain  and  loss,  is  deeply  grounded  in  human  nature ;  and  the 
repression  of  the  feeling  is  one  of  the  hardest  and  latest  products 
of  civilization.  The  king  of  Dahomy  told  the  English  mis¬ 
sionaries  that  he  would  willingly  abolish  some  of  his  ferocious 
customs,  such  as  the  torture  and  sacrifice  of  many  of  his  sub¬ 
jects  over  the  graves  of  his  ancestors  on  stated  days,  but  that  he 
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should  lose  so  much  credit  with  them  that  he  did  not  dare  to  do 
it;  and  how  many  a  French  parent  or  conscript  smothered  their 
instincts  and  feelings  under  the  vanity  of  having  so  glorious  an 
Emperor,  though  he  did  make  the  best  youth  of  Europe  food  for 
cannon  ?  No  student  of  Oriental  life,  from  observation  or  from 
books,  but  must  be  aware  of  the  authority  of  this  principle  in 
that  province  of  thought ;  for  there  Power  is  the  voice  of  God — 
there  truth  is  great  in  so  far  as  she  has  prevailed,  and  no  fur¬ 
ther — there  the  strong  will  and  the  strong  arm  bow  down  all 
before  them,  and  all  life  is  an  ordeal,  where  God  visibly  and 
immediately  defends  the  right.  The  Arab  now  shouts,  as  he 
rides  over  the  desert — ‘  Long  live  Ibrahim  Pasha  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish!’ —  meaning  that  Ibrahim  is  to  be  honoured  for  having 
beat  the  Turks,  and  the  English  still  more  for  haviiig  beat 
Ibrahim.  The  predominance  of  this  sentiment  explains  a  great 
deal  which  appears  unintelligible  to  M.  de  Custine  in  Russian 
history  and  character.  Napoleon  said  to  M.  Suard,  who  was 
eulogizing  Tacitus  for  his  portraits  of  the  Roman  emperors — 
‘  He  would  have  done  still  better,  if  he  had  shown  us  how  it 
‘  happened  that  the  Roman  people  venerated,  and  even  loved 

*  those  bad  emperors — that  is  what  is  of  importance  to  know.’ 
M.  de  Custine  asks  the  same  question  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Russian  people,  with  regard  to  such  monsters  of  wicked  energy 
as  Ivan  the  Fourth;  and  we  have  no  better  answer  to  give,  than 
to  point  to.  similar  phenomena  in  all  the  records  of  humanity 
down  to  our  own  time.  It  was  this  prestige  of  power  which 
enabled  our  Tudor  sovereigns  to  decimate  the  nobility  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  which  delivered  over  to  the  insane  ferocity  of  some 
hundred  sans-culoUes,  the  wealth,  the  beauty,  the  intelligence, 
and  the  religion  of  one  of  the  proudest  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
Thus,  it  hardly  becomes  a  writer  of  that  nation  which  submitted 
to  the  Terror.,  and  which  gloried  in  the  Empire,  to  condemn  very 
harshly  the  delight  of  the  Russian  people  in  the  greatness  of  their 
sovereign,  their  pleasure  in  his  pleasure,  and  glory  in  his  glory. 
May  there  not,  after  all,  and  in  all  this,  be  some  secret  con* 
sciousness  of  reflected  light  from  the  mistress  on  the  lover,  from 
the  idol  on  the  worshipper,  from  the  despot  on  the  slave? 

So,  too,  the  all  but  universal  spirit  of  resignation  which  our  tra¬ 
veller  remarks  in  the  Russian  people,  excites  his  peculiar  wrath. 
‘  That  resignation  which  every  where  else  is  a  virtue,  in  Russia 

*  becomes  a  vice,  because  it  perpetuates  the  tyrannical  immobi- 
‘  lity  of  things.’  Yet  this  sentiment,  so  far  from  being  peculiar 
to  Russia,  is  common  to  the  whole  of  the  East.  The  word 
Moslem  or  Muslim,  which  is  a  title  given  by  Mohammed  not 
only  to  his  followers,  but  to  all  true  believers  or  religious  men 
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before  him,  means  ‘  resif^ned  to  God,’  and  El- Islam  signifies  the 
resigning  one’s-self  to  God  and  to  his  will.  ‘  To  forgive  and  to 
endure  is  the  wisdom  of  life,’  *  preached  the  Prophet ;  and  in 
this,  as  in  most  of  his  doctrine,  he  was  but  reviving  the  tradi¬ 
tionary  sense  of  duty  among  the  descendants  of  Ishmael.  Nor 
does  the  practice  belie  the  theory :  the  haughty  Turk  and  the 
rapacious  Arab,  the  lively  Persian  and  the  submissive  Hindoo, 
all  suffer  pain,  misfortune,  and  discomfort,  with  an  equanimity 
unknown  to  our  excitable  temperament ;  the  religion  of  Endu¬ 
rance  stretches  from  Egypt  to  Japan — and  it  would  amount  to  a 
denial  of  the  assumed  relation  between  Russia  and  the  East,  if  we 
found  the  Russian  people  rather  resembling  us  in  continual  murmur 
and  effort,  than  their  Oriental  neighbours  in  calm  and  content. 

It  is,  perhaps,  part  of  this  habit  of  taking  quietly  all  infliction  of 
pain,  which  renders  both  the  Asiatic  and  the  Russian  so  careless 
about  receiving  blows,  if  inflicted  by  an  authority  thought  legiti¬ 
mate.  The  path  of  a  man  of  distinction  in  Constantinople  or  Da¬ 
mascus  is  cleared  by  the  stick  or  courbash,  and  no  one  is  offended 
at  receiving  his  stroke  if  he  happens  to  be  in  the  way  :  the  shop¬ 
keeper  detected  in  some  legal  offence,  is  laid  on  the  ground  and 
publicly  bastinadoed,  and  resumes  his  seat  in  the  bazar  with  no 
loss  of  character  beyond  what  his  fault  brings  along  with  it ;  and 
his  friends  condole  with  his  sore  feet  or  back,  just  as  if  they  had 
been  afflicted  with  gout  or  rheumatism.  In  Persia,  men  of  the 
highest  political  station  are  beaten  at  the  will  of  the  Shah  ;  and 
we  have  heard  of  an  ambassador  to  England  arriving  at  Tehe¬ 
ran  fresh  from  St  James’s,  and  being  saluted  with  so  many 
strokes  for  some  failure  in  his  mission.  It  is  in  a  similar  light 
that  corporal  punishment  is  regarded  in  Russia;  the  instruments 
of  correction  in  the  schools  are  made,  and  their  application  regu¬ 
lated,  according  to  imperial  ordinance — even  females  are  usually 
thus  chastised  in  the  prisons.  M.  de  Custine,  during  his  short 
residence  in  St  Petersburg,  twice  saw  the  most  violent  beatings 
inflicted  on  individuals  in  the  open  street,  by  officers  of  police, 
without  the  least  expression  of  sympathy  or  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  bystanders,  and  one  of  his  postilions  is  severely  thrashed 
by  a  superior  before  he  starts  for  the  journey.  Among  the  people 
themselves,  blows  are  habitually  given  and  returned,  and  he 
concludes — ‘  The  Russians  rival  one  another  in  politeness 
‘  and  in  brutality ;  they  are  always  saluting  or  striking  one 
‘  another.’ 

The  practice  of  duelling  is  as  repugnant  to  public  opinion  in 
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Russia  as  it  is  in  the  East.  Mehemet  Ali,  who  is  not  over  care¬ 
ful  of  blood-shedding,  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  duels 
from  occurring  among  his  officers,  where  they  might  be  a  natural 
concomitant  of  the  introduction  of  European  discipline ;  and  in 
the  Russian  army  the  duel  is  a  military  as  well  as  civil  offence, 
notwithstanding  that  the  Emperor  Paul  once  published  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  settle  their  disputes  by  a 
combat  in  a  ‘  champs  clos’  at  St  Petersburg,  with  their  ministers, 
Pitt,  Bernstoff,  and  Talleyrand,  as  esquires.* 

The  last  quotation  suggests  a  decided  commendation  of  the 
Russian  character;  namely,  the  universal  good  manners  of  all 
classes.  Almost  before  M.  de  Custine  lands,  he  writes — ‘  The 
‘  tone  of  good  society  in  Russia  is  an  easy  politeness,  of  which 
*  we  have  all  but  lost  the  secret.  If  this  is  what  is  to  be  gained 
‘  by  being  under  a  despotism,  then  long  live  Russia!’ — And  al¬ 
though  he  afterwards  qualifies  his  admiration  by  an  analysis  of 
the  character  and  motives  of  the  civility,  he  never  changes  his 
opinion  as  to  the  fact.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  justice  of 
his  opinion,  that  this  politeness  is  less  the  effect  of  that  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  heart,  of  that  mutual  forbearance  and  consideration 
which  we  expect  to  find  among  the  best  classes  of  the  best  na¬ 
tures,  than  the  result  of  that  general  grace  of  demeanour,  that 
sense  of  ‘  the  becoming,’  that  respect  for  the  form,  which  pre¬ 
vails  throughout  all  degrees  of  Eastern  men  ;  and  which  when 
combined  with  the  feeling  of  beauty  by  the  Greeks,  produced 
that  perfection  of  expression  in  language  and  in  art  which  has  so 
long  charmed  and  instructed  the  world.  It  is,  therefore,  without 
surprise,  that  we  hear  that  *  Russian  politeness,  however  well 
acted,  is  rather  ceremonious  than  natural ;’  nor  has  this  been 
improved  by  the  efforts  of  the  Court  to  give  the  highest  European 
polish  to  Russian  manners.  Peter,  the  great  imitator,  thought 
he  was  refining  his  people  by  dictating  laws  of  politeness  appli¬ 
cable  to  each  class  of  society.  Catharine  (La  Gauloise  du 
Nord,  as  she  called  herself)  hung  up  in  her  palace  a  regular 
code  of  manners  to  be  practised  by  those  who  frequented  it;  and 
the  present  Emperor  watches  the  demeanour  of  his  nobility  with 
the  eye  of  a  Master  of  the  Ceremonies.  The  natural  politeness 
of  the  Russian  people,  of  which  the  Czar  spoke  with  apparent 
delight  to  M.  de  Custine,  is  ill  exchanged  for  the  etiquette  of 
European  courts,  and  the  stiff  preciseness  of  modern  regimental 
discipline.  Among  the  upper  ranks,  this  schooling  has  no  doubt 
had  the  effect  of  giving  a  general  theatrical  tone  to  social  life,  as 
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is  here  depicted  humorously  enough  : — ‘  Russia  gives  me  the 
‘  effect  of  a  theatre  where  the  actors  spend  their  lives  in  grand 
*  rehearsals ;  actors  and  managers  together  waste  their  whole 
‘  existence  in  getting  up,  correcting,  and  bringing  to  an  unat- 
‘  tainable  perfection,  their  endless  comedy  of  society  entitled 
‘  the  Civilization  of  the  North ;  if  this  is  tiresome  for  the  specta- 
‘  tors,  what  must  it  be  for  the  players  ?  ’  In  a  later  passage,  our 
traveller  expresses  the  same  feeling  with  more  brevity,  ‘  I 
came  here  to  see  a  Nation,  and  1  find  a  Playhouse.’  We  are  not 
sure,  however,  that  any  European,  arriving  without  due  prepara¬ 
tion  in  any  Eastern  country,  would  not  have  much  of  the  same 
impression,  and  perhaps  especially  a  Frenchman.  The  habitual 
reserve,  as  contrasted  with  the  demonstrativeness  to  which  he  is 
accustomed — the  habit  of  quiet  deliberation  and  persistence  in 
the  pursuit  of  any  object — the  careful  adjustment  of  words  to 
make  a  particular  impression — the  ceremonious  importance  at¬ 
tached  to  the  slightest  outward  actions,  and  the  attentive  pro¬ 
priety  of  costume — all  might  give  to  Oriental  life,  in  his  eyes,  an 
almost  fictitious  character,  and  produce  similar  observations  to 
those  made  by  M.  de  Custine  on  Russia. 

There  is  also  much  correspondence  in  what  we  must  consider 
the  bad  side  of  the  picture,  viz.  the  extent  of  duplicity  and  dis¬ 
honour  ;  and  though  we  fully  sympathize  with  M.  de  Custine’s 
horror  at  the  atmosphere  which  here  surrounds  him,  yet  it  is  only 
fair  to  consider  among  how  small  a  portion  of  the  human  race, 
(thank  God  that  we  belong  to  it !)  there  is  any  notion  of  honesty 
being  the  best  policy,  and  still  less  any  conception  of  the  merit 
and  importance  of  verbal  truth — indeed,  this  latter  perception 
seems  almost  to  be  the  peculiar  moral  heritage  of  the  Saxon  race. 
That  government  should  and  could  be  carried  on  in  the  clear  open 
day,  without  spies,  without  mystery,  without  any  more  intrigue 
than  besets  any  common  affair  of  life,  is  too  late  a  discovery  of 
our  time,  nor  yet,  indeed,  wholly  undisputed,  to  authorize  us  to 
proclaim  as  monstrous  the  Russian  system  of  police,  and  all  its 
covert  machinery  of  rule.  Painful,  indeed,  to  the  moralist  is  it 
to  find  a  system  with  so  much  falsehood  at  the  heart  of  it,  co¬ 
existent  any  where  with  the  public  practice  of  any  form  of  the 
Christian  religion;  and  on  that  ground  it  very  much  strikes  us  with 
horror  and  disgust,  which  we  should  little  notice  under  an 
Asiatic  despotism.  The  general  substitution  of  tact  for  truth — 
the  elevation  of  this  talent  of  the  saloon  into  the  virtue  of  a 
nation — the  conversion  of  the  serious  realities  of  life  into  the 
jugglery  of  diplomacy — the  subjection  of  man,  the  immortal 
soul,  to  a  material  and  accidental  machinery,  is  all  as  Oriental 
and  as  unchristian  as  possible.  It  is  known  that  some  persons  were 
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drowned  at  tlie  fete  at  Peterhoff,  but  by  no  possible  means  can 
the  numbers  or  the  facts  be  ascertained— the  circumstances  might 
be  unpleasing  to  the  Emperor,  or  they  might  imply  some  neglect 
or  malversation  in  the  public  administration — to  tell  the  truth  in 
such  a  matter  would  be  an  act  of  conspiracy,  to  conceal  it  or  pre¬ 
varicate  is  the  duty  of  a  citizen.  We  may  remember,  by  the  by, 
how  little  we  heard  of  the  details  of  the  frightful  concussion  on 
the  St  Petersburg  railroad.  In  the  same  spirit,  when  M.  de  Cus- 
tine  was  ill  at  Nijni,  his  courier,  a  Government  employe,  kept 
enquiring  of  the  other  servant,  ‘  Why  their  master  was  ill  there  ?’ 
Again,  the  Czar  is  supposed  to  wish  that  the  climate  of  St  Peters¬ 
burg  should  not  be  thought  so  severe,  and  the  subtler  courtiers 
walk  in  the  streets  during  winter  without  great-coats,  to  prove 
that  it  is  not  cold ! 

These  volumes  are  full  of  similar  illustrations  of  the  value 
of  words  in  Russia,  of  the  contempt  of  realities,  and,  in 
fact,  of  the  avowed  disregard  of  the  ‘  Germanic  virtues.’ 
This  fraudulent  spirit  must  tell  on  the  relations  of  private  life : 
indeed,  we  know  that  the  impositions  practised  by  the  trades¬ 
men  are  such,  that  the  large  salary  awarded  to  our  ambassador  at 
St  Petersburg  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  their  extortion  ;  but  that 
considerable  private  means  are  required  by  all  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  foreign  powers  at  that  court.  Among  the  lower  orders 
and  peasantry,  theft  is  as  general  a  habit,  and  as  little  an  object  of 
shame,  as  with  the  Arab,  who  asserts  that  by  pillage  he  is  only 
recovering  the  patrimony  of  Ishmael ;  *  and  the  proverb  twice 
cited  by  M.  de  Custine,  but  which  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to 
translate,  exhibits  on  this  point  the  most  shocking  candour  and 
impudent  simplicity.  Peter  the  Great  was  so  proud  of  the  cun¬ 
ning  of  his  countrymen,  that  he  used  to  say,  ‘  it  would  take  three 
Jews  to  cheat  a  Russian.’  But  after  this  dark  sketch,  it  is  only 
just  to  mention  a  modifying  fact  adduced  by  our  traveller,  and 
let  our  readers  reconcile  it  with  the  rest  of  his  assertions  as  they 
can.  He  says,  ‘  That  in  all  the  immense  transactions  of  the 
‘  fair  at  Nijni,  there  is  no  instance  known  of  a  merchant  having 
‘  to  complain  of  the  bad  faith  of  the  peasantry  with  whom  he 
‘  has  done  business.  So  true  is  it,’  he  remarks,  ‘  that  in  any 
‘  society,  provided  it  be  a  firmly  established  one,  the  progress  of 
*  morals  corrects  the  defects  of  institutions.’  But  he  has  just 
stated  that  here  the  defect  is  in  the  national  character  itself ;  and 


*  The  Arabian  robber  considers  bis  profession  as  honourable,  and  the 
term  haramy,  (robber,)  is  one  of  the  most  flattering  that  could  be  con¬ 
ferred  on  a  youthful  hero. — Burckhardt. 
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in  nearly  the  same  breath  he  refers  to  some  beautiful  specimens  of 
Cacheiuire  de  Soic,  called  Tenna  Lnnia,  which  he  saw  in  the  bazar, 
and  was  told  that  it  was  only  fabricated  in  Persia;  and  adds — ‘  I 
‘  should  not,  however,  be  surprised  if  the  Russians  manufactured 
‘  this  article  themselves,  to  sell  it  as  a  foreign  produce.  This, 

‘  however,  is  a  more  supposition,  which  I  cannot  justify  by  any 
‘  facts.’  Certainly  the  fact  which  he  has  before  asserted,  goes 
to  prove  any  thing  but  his  right  to  suppose  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

The  fine  manners  of  the  people  seem  to  be  set  off  by  much 
beauty  and  grace  of  person.  The  patriarchal  heads  of  the  old 
men  are  described  as  affectingly- noble,  and  the  neat  supple  forms 
of  the  young  as  exhibiting  the  highest  national  elegance.  The 
costume  has  preserved  enough  of  the  Oriental  character  to  assist 
this  impression  ;  the  workmen  all  wear  the  Asiatic  caftan,  and 
most  of  the  peasantry  the  flowing  shirt  over  their  trousers,  which 
M.  de  Custine  never  saw  before,  although  Eastern  travellers 
often  see  nothing  else  ;  the  wearing  the  trousers  over  the 
shirt  is  quite  a  Western  fashion.  The  women  of  the  pea¬ 
santry  are  not  generally  handsome,  although  the  best  are 
lovely.  They  have  the  long  almond-shaped  eye  which  we 
always  find  in  the  Egyptian  paintings,  and  often  in  the  living 
specimens  of  that  country.  They  combine  the  delicacy  of  the 
north,  and  the  voluptuousness  of  the  south,  and  have  an  irresis¬ 
tible  charm  of  tenderness  and  purity.  M.  do  Custine  complains 
that  the  usual  grace  of  costume  is  departed  from  in  their  case  ; 
the  gown  being  attached  close  round  the  throat.  This  appeals, 
however,  to  be  a-relic  of  the  Eastern  intention  to  conceal,  instead 
of  defining,  the  female  figure.  The  Russian  women,  a  hundred 
years  ago,  were  shut  up  as  scrupulously  as  the  'J'urkish ;  and 
even  now  they  are  rarely  seen  out  of  doors,  except  on  occasions 
of  festivity,  and  then  in  no  great  numbers.  In  the  estima- 
fion  of  souls,  the  wealth  of  the  landowner,  he  only  calculates  his 
male  serfs,  although  the  women  work.  Another  personal 
Orientalism  of  the  Russian  is  his  attachment  to  the  beard, 
which,  throughout  the  East,  is  as  necessary  for  the  dignity  of 
the  man  as  the  veil  for  the  decorum  of  the  woman.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  peasantry,  a  Russian  with  a  smooth  chin  is  a  traitor 
sold  to  the  foreigners ;  and  M.  de  Custine  heard  it  said,  ‘  that 
‘  some  fine  morning  they  would  make  short  work  of  the  beard- 
‘  less  men  from  one  end  of  Russia  to  the  other.’  The  beard 
remains  the  chief  mark  of  true  Russian  fraternity. 

In  the  habits  of  daily  life  we  remark  many  resemblances  with 
those  of  the  East.  The  Russian  cares  a  great  deal  for  his  bath, 
and  not  at  all  for  his  bed.  The  vapour-bath  of  Moscow  differs 
little  from  that  of  Constantinople ;  and  at  neither  place  does  the 
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use  of  them  imply  any  regard  for  personal  cleanliness  :  they  are 
rather  used  for  health  or  pleasure  than  for  purification,  and  the 
fouled  and  swarming  clothes  are  invariably  again  put  on  the 
cleansed  and  manipulated  body.  ‘  The  use  of  the  bed  as  an 
‘  article  of  necessary  furniture,  has  not  yet  been  adopted  by  the 
‘  nations  of  Sclavonian  origin ;  the  bed  finishes  at  the  Oder.’ 
The  Eastern  man,  whatever  his  rank  or  wealth,  sleeps  on  the 
divan  on  which  he  sat  during  the  day.  Even  Mehemet  Ali, 
and,  we  believe,  the  Sultan,  repose  on  mattrasses  placed  on  ihe 
floor,  and  canopied  by  curtains,  as  an  approximation  to  Euro¬ 
pean  customs.  The  European  traveller  in  liussia  should  carry  his 
camp-bed  with  him  wherever  he  goes,  just  as  he  would  in  Tur¬ 
key  or  Arabia.  An  invitation  to  an  Imperial  palace  does  not  at 
all  imply  that  it  can  even  there  be  dispensed  with  ;  and,  with  the 
small  trouble  of  this  additional  package,  he  will  enjoy  his  rest  in 
more  comfort  and  cleanliness  than  he  could  in  most  parts  of 
Europe  without  it.  The  zacuska,  or  preliminary  relish  for  dinner, 
composed  of  dried  meats,  sweatmeats,  and  liquors,  is  usual 
throughout  the  East ;  and  the  danger  which  the  stranger  runs  of 
satisfying  his  appetite  before  dinner  is  on  the  table,  is  one  fre¬ 
quently  fallen  into  by  the  hungry  European  invited  to  dine  with 
some  Pasha  or  Aga  after  a  hot  day  passed  in  riding  or  exploring. 

Illustrations  of  this  kind  crowd  on  us  from  every  side,  fur  more 
than  we  have  room  for.  There  is  the  melancholy  nasal  music, 
not  without  its  peculiar  charm,  and  even  sweetness,  when  har¬ 
monized  by  numbers  or  distance.  There  is  the  general  disregaid 
of,  and  even  repugnance  to  art,  and  the  old  Jewish  iconoclastic 
spirit  common  to  Leo  the  Isaurian  and  Mohammed.  And,  above 
all,  there  is  the  strange  and  complicated  array  of  the  same  feel¬ 
ings  with  which  all  these  races  have  regarded  Western  civiliza¬ 
tion  ;  the  same  ambitious  hatred  which  precipitated  Xerxes  on 
Greece,  the' Turks  on  Europe,  and  the  Czar  on  Poland;  the 
same  desire  of  rivalry  which  sent  Peter  into  the  Dutch  dock¬ 
yards,  and  has  now  filled  liussia  with  copies,  more  or  less  suc¬ 
cessful,  of  Italian  art,  of  French  manners,  of  English  intelli¬ 
gence — just  as  it  has  dressed  the  Turkish  army  in  stocks  and 
trousers,  and  glorified  the  reign  of  Mehemet  Ali  with  every 
possible  abortive  experiment  of  European  improvement :  the 
same  jealous  animosity  of  all  that  is  felt  to  be  beyond  their 
reach  ;  the  same  contempt  of  all  that  is  seen  without  being  com¬ 
prehended  ;  the  same  national  and  religious  pride,  which  indem¬ 
nifies  itself  for  the  indignity  of  imitation,  by  insulting  and  inju¬ 
ring  its  model,  but  is  not  strong  enough  to  produce  the  free 
development  of  its  own  internal  life  and  natural  resources.  Let, 
then,  this  consideration  of  the  Oriental  characteristics  of  the 
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Russian  people  and  institutions  never  be  lost  sight  of ;  and  let  it 
be  our  guide  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  we  should  regard 
them.  And,  above  all,  let  not  this  be  a  sentimental  one  ;  for, 
in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  there  is  no  sentiment  in  the 
East.  There  is  plenty  of  passion,  there  is  the  sense  of  duty, 
there  are  the  motives  of  self-interest ;  but  that  more  delieate 
feeling  which  extends  our  personal  sympathies  to  all  mankind 
and  to  universal  nature,  is  there  unknown.  Life  itself  is  so  little 
regarded,  either  in  one’s  self  or  in  others,  that  any  subtle  analysis 
of  its  moral  conditions  is  impossible;  and  a  large  and  easy  faith 
absorbs  all  the  conscious  perceptions  in  which  we  have  so  much 
of  our  being.  Thus  a  sentimental  journey  in  the  East,  or  in 
Russia,  is  felt  to  be  full  of  anomalies  ;  and  this  may  be  regarded 
as  the  chief  fault  of  M.  de  Custine’s  book.  He  is  always  ex¬ 
pecting  from  persons  a  tone  of  feeling  which  it  is  impossible 
they  should  possess ;  he  is  reproachful  or  lamentful  over  de¬ 
ficiencies  of  charaeter  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  he  ought 
not  to  have  expected  to  find  there ;  and  he  is  prevented  from 
enjoying  and  admiring  what  is  really  great  and  good  by  a  con¬ 
tinual  reference  to  an  inapplicable  standard.  Spain,  teeming 
with  sentiment,  good  and  bad,  was  exactly  the  country  for  him ; 
and  he  could  not  have  found  one  more  ungenial  to  him  than 
Russia. 

His  hardest  censures  do  not,  however,  fall  on  the  Sclavonian 
race  itself,  so  strongly  as  on  what  institutions  have  made  it ;  he 
declares  his  belief  that  here  civilization  has  done  nothing  but 
injure  and  degrade  the  man.  He  looks  on  the  original  Sclavo¬ 
nian  character  as  having  much  purity,  ingenuity,  and  tenderness 
about  it ;  but  that  of  the  Russian,  drilled  by  manoeuvres  and 
educated  by  police,  as  false,  tyrannous,  aping,  and  vain  ;  and 
be  makes  no  concealment  of  his  opinion,  that  this  sad  result  has 
been  brought  about  partly  by  the  system  of  absolute  despotism, 
and  partly  by  the  policy  of  the  despots.  We  have  something  to 
say  on  both  these  points.  The  first,  indeed,  is  so  prominent 
throughout  these  volumes,  that  they  might  be  entitled,  ‘  Aristo¬ 
cracy  in  Russia,’  with  nearly  as  much  justice  as  M.  de  Tocque- 
ville’s  work,  ‘  Democracy  in  America.’  W’e  cannot  but  suspect 
that  the  one  has  been  intended  as  a  companion  to  the  other ; 
and,  if  so,  we  can  hardly  flatter  M.  de  Custine  on  the  compari¬ 
son  he  has  provoked.  For  his  book  is  nothing  less  than  critical, 
and  M.  de  Tocqueville’s  the  finest  criticism  of  government,  in 
the  largest  sense  of  the  word,  that  has  yet  been  written.  In 
America,  we  hardly  detected  the  opinions  and  person  of  the  writer; 
in  Russia,  we  see  nothing  else.  The  one  was  careful,  philosophical 
analysis ;  the  other  is  empassioned,  sentimental  declamation. 
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Not  but  that  this  Russian  despotism  is  a  most  interesting  spec¬ 
tacle  in  these  our  times.  The  Emperor  is  probably  the  most 
practically  powerful  individual  the  history  of  our  race  has  ever 
known.  The  Ctesarean  authority  was  at  first  but  the  concen¬ 
tration  in  one  person  of  certain  legally  defined  powers,  and 
latterly  became  the  mere  creature  of  military  caprice.  The 
limitations  of  Eastern  monarchies,  ancient  and  modern,  have 
already  been  alluded  to ;  the  Spanish  ruler,  on  whose  empire  the 
sun  never  set,  was  fenced  in  by  etiquette  and  usages,  by  the 
privileges  of  the  Nobility  and  the  claims  of  the  Church  ;  the 
dominion  of  Napoleon  was  never  sufficiently  consolidated  to  enter 
into  the  comparison.  Our  information  respecting  the  internal 
administration  of  China  is  very  scanty  ;  but  the  occupier  of  the 
celestial  throne  appears  to  have  to  struggle  with  the  difficulties 
of  a  conquest  not  completely  established,  and  to  follow  public 
opinion  quite  as  much  as  lead  it.  But  to  the  power  of  the  Czar 
there  is  no  check  or  bound  ;  no  law,  no  custom,  no  privileges,  no 
public  opinion,  no  church — nothing  but  the  dungeon  of  Ivan  and 
the  handkerchief  of  Paul.  This  is  the  theory,  and  what  is  the 
practice  ?  This  is  the  rubric,  and  how  is  it  acted  on  ?  The 
science  of  government,  improved  by  the  experience  and  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  ages,  is  here  applied  to  the  purposes  of  pure  despotism ; 
the  perfect  police  of  the  Venetian  republic,  the  entire  civil  cen¬ 
tralization  of  France,  the  complete  military  organization  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  the  wondrous  spiritual  discipline  of  Rome,  arc  here  ail 
brought  to  bear  on  the  single  object  of  giving  effect  to  the  will 
of  this  one  man.  Over  ninety  millions  of  human  beings  he  ex¬ 
tends  his  patriarchal  sceptre ;  and  the  intelligence  of  the  remainder 
of  mankind  is  put  in  requisition  to  accomplish  his  projects  and 
realize  his  desires.  Nor  does  this  Divinity  remain  shrouded  in 
the  clouds  of  superstitious  reverence,  or  protected  from  imper¬ 
tinent  observation  by  distance  or  difficulty  of  access.  He  stands 
full  and  open  in  the  face  of  Europe;  he  is  one  of  us  and  our  time; 
he  is  subject  to  the  criticism  of  travellers,  and  the  analysis  of 
philosophers,  and  the  carpings  of  journalists,  as  freely  as  any 
citizen-sovereign  amongst  us.  And,  indeed,  he  is  more  especially 
exposed  to  such  attacks  than  they  are ;  for  his  throne  has  no 
constitutional  arms  on  which  he  can  lean  to  conceal  his  weak¬ 
ness  ;  his  acts  have  no  veil  of  constitutional  fiction  to  fall  over 
them  and  soften  their  reality.  That  the  ‘  King  can  do  no  wrong’ 
is  here  asserted  to  be  a  serious  truth,  and,  therefore,  runs  the 
risk  of  becoming  a  heinous  lie  or  a  ludicrous  absurdity.  Human 
nature — poor,  weak,  sinful,  as  we  know  and  feel  it  to  be — here 
places  itself  before  us  with  a  show  of  personal  infallibility  and 
individual  omnipotence;  and  we  are  compelled  to  regard  the 
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phenomenon  with  wondering  P*ty>  awful  horror,  or  satiric  ridi¬ 
cule.  Nor  is  his  position  less  strange  with  regard  to  his  own 
people.  The  Russian  aristocracy  is  mostly  composed  of  persons 
educated  according  to  the  European  standard — remarkable  for  the 
accomplishments  which  adorn  a  highly  polished  society,  and  singu¬ 
larly  alive  to  the  notions  and  impressions  of  the  latest  civilization. 
These,  again,  are  intermingled  with  many  foreigners  in  the  impe¬ 
rial  service,  who  have  been  selected  for  their  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  atfairs  of  other  countries,  and  their  subtle  dealings  with 
men.  Is  it  possible  that  either  of  these  classes  can  have  any  faith 
in  the  political  idolatry  they  are  preaching  and  practising?  Can 
that  utter  prostration  of  will,  feeling,  and  intelligence,  which,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Emp.'ror,  turns  the  statesman  and  warrior 
into  dancing  puppets — which  converts  the  simple  girl  and  loving 
woman  into  cold  intriguers — which  makes  flattery  as  powerful  at 
St  Petersburg  as  rhetoric  is  at  Paris — can  this  be  consistent  with 
elevation  of  sentiment  or  honesty  of  life,  or  even  with  a  wise  and 
honourable  loyalty  ?  Can  such  religious  reverence  as  Wolsey 
or  Sir  Thomas  More  felt  for  Henry  VIII.,  or  Shakspeare  for 
Elizabeth,  or  even  the  Cavaliers  for  Charles  I.,  exist  in  the 
hearts  of  a  Russian  nobility,  fresh  from  the  lampoons  and  cari¬ 
catures  of  London  and  Paris,  and  taught  from  their  childhood 
to  sharpen  their  sarcastic  natures  by  criticisms  of  the  defects  of 
other  countries  and  the  disappointments  of  other  systems?  Can 
the  Emperor  be  to  such  men  the  visible  god  which  the  Russian 
theory  makes  him  ?  Is  he  not  rather  the  schoolmaster,  for  whose 
favour  they  may  fawn,  and  in  whose  fear  they  may  lie;  but  who, 
from  the  very  position  he  assumes,  is  beyond  their  love  and  out¬ 
side  their  sympathy?  This  is  one  of  the  inevitable  effects  of  the 
choice  made  by  the  latter  Czars,  rather  to  be  European  kings 
than  Asiatic  potentates  ;  and  all  the  restrictions  of  passports,  and 
sequestration  of  the  property  of  absentees,  and  any  other  violent 
efforts  to  subtract  the  higher  classes  in  Russia  from  European 
influence,  will  only  increase  the  evil  of  discontent  it  is  intended 
to  remedy  :  the  child  will  not  be  made  fonder  of  school  by  giving 
it  no  holidays. 

It  seems,  however,  that  among  the  mass  of  the  Muscovite 
population,  the  divine  idea  of  patriarchal  rule  is  still  strong ; 
still,  for  the  peasantry,  the  Emperor  is  the  vicegerent  of  God, 
the  minister  of  nature,  the  rewarder  of  virtue,  and  the  chas¬ 
tiser  of  guilt ;  still,  by  them,  his  justice  is  unquestioned,  his 
benevolence  unchallenged  ;  still,  to  them,  his  human  weakness, 
his  human  passions,  his  human  duties,  are  unknown.  And  yet 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  reconcile  the  existence  of  this  belief  with 
the  education  which  is  so  widely  spreading  over  Russia.  It  is 
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one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  human  mind,  that  it  vrill  ultimately 
derive  truth  even  from  the  instruction  of  error;  that,  however 
carefully  developed  for  any  particular  purpose,  the  development 
itself  will  go  beyond  that  purpose.  A  child  educated  in  bigotry 
is  more  likely  to  attain  a  larger  perception  of  religious  truth  than 
a  child  not  educated  at  all :  it  is  impossible  to  teach  ignorance, 
for  the  light  that  invades  and  illustrates,  at  the  same  time  dispels 
the  darkness.  In  a  letter  from  Catharine  to  the  governor  of 
Moscow,  cited  by  M.  de  Custine,  these  words  occur  :  ‘  Do  not, 

*  my  dear  prince,  afflict  yourself  because  the  Russians  have  no 

*  desire  of  instruction.  If  I  establish  schools,  it  is  not  for  them ;  it 
‘  is  for  Europe,  where  we  must  keep  a  high  place  in  public  opinion ; 

‘  but  the  day  when  our  peasantry  shall  desire  to  be  educated  and 
‘  enlightened,  neither  you  nor  1  will  be  able  to  keep  our  places.’ 
The  Emperor  Nicholas  has  affronted  this  danger ;  he  has  given 
and  is  giving  large  instruction  to  the  Russian  people ;  extensive 
seminaries  for  both  sexes  are  established  in  or  near  every  con¬ 
siderable  town  :  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  people  will 
succeed  in  keeping  their  faith  in  the  Czar,  together  with  their 
acquired  knowledge — whether  they  will  submit  to  remain  in  a  con¬ 
stant  state  of  pupilage  to  an  absolute  superior  authority,  when 
their  intelligence  is  once  matured  and  extended — whether  they 
can  be  at  once  men  of  European  civilization  and  idolaters  of 
Oriental  despotism. 

But  above  all,  the  question  forces  itself  upon  us,  what  is 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  himself?  Does  he  see  and  know 
the  tremendous  responsibilities  of  his  position,  and  if  so,  how 
does  he  sustain  them  ?  ‘  Power,  which  makes  weak  men 

wicked,  makes  wicked  men  mad,’  is  a  saying  of  Southey’s; 
and  yet  in  this  phrase  he  probably  never  contemplated  such  a 
power  as  that  of  the  Czar’s.  We  cannot  help  believing  that  the 
insanity  which  has  shown  itself  in  most  of  the  reigning  races 
of  Europe,  as  indeed  it  was  so  fearfully  manifest  of  old  in  the 
Claudian  family,  has  its  origin  in  this  sense  of  the  weight  of  re¬ 
sponsibility,  combined  with  a  habit  of  yielding  to  a  capricious  or 
licentious  will.  The  marvel  is  not  that  a  Russian  prince  should 
be  as  mad  as  Constantine,  but  that  he  should  be  as  reasonable 
as  Nicholas.  M.  de  Custine  thinks  that  despotism  is  never  so 
much  to  be  feared  as  when  it  is  pretending  to  do  good  ;  but  where 
autocracy  is  the  system,  we  should  surely  be  as  thankful  for  a 
good  ruler  as  for  a  good  harvest,  or  for  any  bountiful  dispensa¬ 
tion  of  Providence  in  matters  beyond  our  own  control.  So  has 
every  Russian  a  deep  sense  of  thankfulness  in  the  consciousness 
of  Constantine,  that  he  was  unfit  to  occupy  the  throne  of  the 
Czar ;  his  motive  would  seem,  however,  to  have  been  rather  a 
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matter  of  calculation  how  far  he  could  give  vent  to  his  tyrannous 
inclinations  and  brutal  feelings,  without  trying  too  far  the  pa¬ 
tience  of  humanity,  than  any  thing  else;  and  it  is  a  sad  considera¬ 
tion  that  the  man  whom  Russia,  with  all  her  spirit  of  devoted  resig¬ 
nation,  would  not  have  borne  to  rule  over  her,  should  have  been 
permitted  to  exercise  his  fancies  and  passions  to  the  utter  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Polish  liberty.  It  must  have  been  well  understood  at  St 
Petersburg  to  what  extremities  he  was  driving  the  Poles  ;  and  it 
seems  too  probable,  that  he  was  retained  in  that  office  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  embroiling  and  ultimately  extinguishing  that  partially  con¬ 
stitutional  government  against  which,  in  these  volumes,  the  Em¬ 
peror  expresses  himself  with  such  entire  disgust.  But  the  occa¬ 
sional  bursts  of  passion  in  which  Nicholas  has  committed  himself, 
and  the  awful  tenacity  of  his  political  vengeance,  are  too  simple 
effects  of  his  position  to  require  any  recourse  to  physical  in¬ 
firmity  ;  and  this  autocracy  can  hardly  be  presented  in  a  more 
painful  light  than  in  considering  the  amiabilities,  and  virtues,  and 
talents  of  this  sovereign,  and  the  cruelties  and  criminalities  which 
have  been  laid  to  his  charge.  If  he,  whose  life  has  been  kept 
so  pure  from  the  excesses  and  debauchery  which  lie  before  the 
feet  of  royalty,  whose  heart  has  remained  open  to  all  the  en¬ 
dearments  of  domestic  life,  can  nevertheless  inflict  such  mani¬ 
fold  and  enduring  suffering  on  men  who,  at  the  most,  owed 
him  only  a  forced  allegiance,  and  whose  chivalrous  valour  and 
obstinate  nationality  he,  in  his  generous  moments,  must  himself 
admire — if  he,  from  that  Cottage  of  gentle  affection,  can  issue 
those  wholesale  orders  of  deportation,  such  as  have  recently  fallen 
on  the  Jews,  those  penal  oppressions  of  religion,  such  as  have 
overcome  the  long-suffering  patience  and  caution  of  the  Court 
of  Rome,  and  those  bitter  epigrams,  such  as  checked  the  inter¬ 
cession  for  the  children  of  the  heroic  Princess  Troubetzkoi — if 
he  can  do  such  things,  what  are  we  to  expect,  what  can  Russia 
expect,  from  the  dominion  to  which  fortune  may  every  day  sub¬ 
ject  her,  of  a  hardened  heart  and  a  corrupted  mind  ?  If  these 
things  are  done  in  the  green  tree,  what  may  be  done  in  the  dry  ? 
Not  that  in  these  proceedings  there  is  any  thing  in  itself  incon¬ 
sistent  or  mysterious.  If  the  Emperor  regards  himself  as  the 
sunshine  that  warms  and  the  rain  that  fertilizes,  why  should  he 
not  also  be  the  pestilence  that  punishes  and  the  flame  that 
avenges  ?  May  not  his  ministrations  appear  unjust  as  those  of 
nature,  yet  tend  to  the  general  good  ? — may  he  not,  as  she  does, 
destroy  the  inferior  life,  to  engender  the  higher,  and  disregard, 
as  she  does,  the  complaints  and  remonstrances  of  necessary  vic¬ 
tims  ?  This  is  the  inhumanity  to  which  superhumanity  inevit- 
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ably  leads  ;  and  thus,  in  a  certain  sense,  M.  de  Custine’s  remark 
is  true ;  for  no  despots,  however  ferocious,  however  profligate, 
or  however  foolish,  have  more  tormented  and  even  corrupted 
their  subjects,  than  those  whose  intentions  have  really  been  to 
elevate  and  improve  them,  and  who  have  wished  their  benevolent 
schemes  to  be  carried  out,  at  every  private  loss  and  every  public 
hazard.  Perhaps  we  have  never  had  more  striking  evidence  of 
the  sterile  effects  of  a  tyrant’s  genius,  than  in  the  case  of  Mehemet 
Ali ;  all  whose  ameliorations  and  aggrandizements  of  Egypt  have 
steeped  the  people  in  blood  and  tears,  while  he  is  flattered  through¬ 
out  Europe  as  the  regenerator  of  a  nation. 

It  is  impossible,  too,  that  the  Emperor  should  have  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  none  of  the  pains  of  this  great  responsibility :  if  he 
takes  credit  to  himself  for  all  the  good  that  befalls  the  country, 
credit  will  also  be  given  him  for  much  of  the  evil ;  if  his  power 
is  represented  to  the  people  as  unlimited,  an  involuntary  logic 
will  force  them  to  ask — why,  then,  this  poverty  here  ? — why  this 
misfortune  there?  For  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  men  will 
be  equally  content  with  an  unfathomed  mystery  of  evil  in  his  case, 
as  in  that  of  the  course  of  nature.  The  pathetic  proverb,  ‘  God 
is  so  high,  and  the  Czar  is  so  far  ’ — combined  with  the  general 
spirit  of  resignation,  may  keep  the  mass  quiet  under  many  a 
load  of  suffering ;  but  yet,  when  the  Emperor  is  once  duly  in¬ 
formed  of  the  existence  of  any  thing  wrong,  he  must  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  plead  his  inability  to  set  it  right.  M.  de  Custine  men¬ 
tions  that  a  deputation  of  peasants  having  waited  on  him  with  a 
petition  to  be  placed  in  the  same  position  as  the  tenants  of  the 
crown-lands,  and  the  Czar  having  expressed  much  sympathy  for 
them,  and  a  wish  that  all  proprietors  would  do  as  he  had  done, 
they  immediately,  on  their  return,  began  to  massacre  their  mas¬ 
ters,  who,  they  said,  were  thwarting  the  desires  of  their  Father, 
and  preventing  him  from  benefiting  his  people.  Thus  the  bene¬ 
volent  words  had  no  other  effect  than  the  destruction,  under 
circumstances  of  shocking  cruelty,  of  some  landowners  and  their 
agents,  and  the  creation  of  some  additional  villages  in  Siberia  by 
the  exiled  criminals.  As  the  Emperor  cannot  see  every  thing, 
and  be  every  where,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  the  fear  of  dis¬ 
pleasing  him  is  so  great,  that  any  public  accident  is  regarded 
as  a  forgetfulness  on  the  part  of  Providence  of  what  is  due  to 
him,  the  consequence  is  a  tissue  of  falsehoods  and  hypocrisies 
in  the  administration  of  the  public  service,  unknown  in  other 
European  countries:  no  official  statement  can  be  taken  as  any 
thing  more  than  what  the  government  is  supposed  to  wish  to  be 
believed  on  any  subject,  and  suspicions  are  thrown  on  the  best 
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authenticated  statistics.  The  Emperor’s  personal  honour  is  un¬ 
impeachable,  and  no  Russian  fact,  which  has  not  this  stamp  upon 
it,  can  be  trusted  as  good  coin. 

Peter  the  Great  is  the  hero  of  Russia;  and  if  it  be  heroism 
to  have  impressed  his  character  on  the  mind  of  the  nation,  and 
to  have  made  generations  yet  unborn  follow  out  his  thoughts 
and  accomplish  his  desires,  no  one  so  deservedly.  Nor,  perhaps, 
is  the  historical  observer  justiiied  in  asserting  that  any  princi¬ 
ples  of  action,  which  must  have  been  in  a  certain  degree  suitable 
to  the  condition,  and  homogeneous  to  the  temper  of  the  nation,  to 
be  so  successfully  acted  on,  were  impolitic  and  unfortunate ;  yet 
to  that  policy  it  is  no  doubt  in  great  part  owing  that  Russia  is 
the  mocking-bird  of  the  civilized  world.  She  persists  in  counter¬ 
feiting  tones  beyond  the  compass  of  her  voice,  and  in  imitating 
notes  the  most  incongruous ;  and  is  extremely  aifronted  and 
astonished  if  we  do  not  admire  these  exertions  of  her  skill.  Rut, 
on  the  other  hand,  how  do  we  know  that  it  is  not  to  these  exer¬ 
tions  that  she  owes  her  salvation  from  the  apathy  and  degradation 
of  most  of  the  Eastern  world  ?  How  do  we  know  that  her  civili¬ 
zation  would  have  developed  itself  in  an  Oriental  form  at  all — that 
you  would  have  had  a  continuation  of  the  solid  ediBces  of  Mos¬ 
cow,  if  you  had  not  had  the  stuccoed  porticoes  of  St  Petersburg  ? 
Does  it  follow  that  old  art  would  have  been  improved,  or  even 
kept  alive,  because  the  new  is  unsuitable  and  unmeaning?  Does 
it  follow  that  because  Catharine  tried  to  engender  a  taste  for 
French  literature,  and  Alexander  for  English,  that  Russia 
would  have  been  sure  of  a  Literature  of  its  own  without  them  ? 
Surely  the  example  of  the  Moors,  the  Arabs,  and  even  the 
Turks,  is  against  any  such  conclusion  ;  and,  as  far  as  we  can  yet 
comprehend  the  law  of  national  progress,  w'e  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  any  nation  can  gain  by  neglecting  or  despising  the 
lessons  of  western  civilization  ;  but  that  rather  the  conditions  of 
its  advance  and  prosperity  lie  in  its  judicious  application  of 
them.  The  mistake  hitherto  in  these  matters  has  been,  that  the 
surface  has  been  copied,  and  no  similar  foundation  attempted — 
that  waltzing  and  champagne  have  been  found  easier  to  adopt 
than  self-government  and  religious  toleration.  But  this  mistake 
is  in  itself  so  inevitable,  that  no  thoughtful  reasoner  will  let  it 
tell  for  a  moment  against  the  truth  of  the  general  proposition  : 
Yet  that  an  entirely  extraneous  civilization  can  in  itself  do  little 
for  a  people,  is  equally  undeniable — 

‘  Better  a  nation’s  life,  however  slow. 

That  is  its  own,  than  any  strength  or  wealth 
Conferred  or  cultured  by  a  friend  or  foe.’ 
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Thus  the  problem  will  always  be  found  to  combine  these  two 
elements  of  progress — the  acceptation  of  the  experience  of  more 
favoured  nations,  and  the  internal  development  of  its  own. 

This,  indeed,  now  seems  most  earnestly  to  occupy  the  mind 
of  Nicholas.  While  requiring  and  encouraging  in  his  servants 
the  information  and  accomplishments  of  well-educated  Euro¬ 
pean  gentlemen,  he  labours  to  restore  the  us^  of  the  Russian 
language  among  the  upper  classes ;  while  constantly  invoking 
the  greatness  and  wisdom  of  Peter,  he  is  detaching  his  people 
from  a  blind  adoration  of  foreign  models,  and  turning  their 
attention  to  national  objects  and  native  talents  ;  while  he  is 
importing  English  machinery,  aud  establishing  European  manu¬ 
factures,  he  is  favouring  to  the  utmost  the  commerce  of  Asia, 
and  hampering  that  of  Europe.  But  in  each  of  these  directions 
he  is  prevented  from  acting  with  full  freedom,  and  from  deriving 
all  the  advantage  in  his  power,  by  the  action  of  some  strong 
feeling ; — as  regards  Europe,  he  is  haunted  by  a  superstitious 
terror  of  constitutional  liberty ;  as  regards  Asia,  he  is  possess¬ 
ed  by  the  ambition  of  increased  European  influence,  if  not  of 
actual  dominion. 

The  abhorrence  of  constitutional  government  avowed  by  him 
in  his  interview  with  M.  de  Custine,  has  manifested  itself  very 
strongly  of  late — even  to  an  extent  injurious  to  the  most  vital 
interests  of  Russian  policy.  His  ill-will  towards  France  since 
the  Revolution  of  July,  has  assumed  the  bitterness  of  almost 
personal  hostility  to  the  King  of  the  French ;  and  the  friendly 
relations  between  St  Petersburg  and  Berlin  are  by  no  means  what 
they  were  since  the  present  King  has  come  forward,  however 
cautiously,  in  the  character  of  a  reformer.  It  must  be  an 
object  of  paramount  importance  to  Russia  to  conciliate  as  much 
as  possible  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Ottoman  empire :  it 
is  through  them,  if  ever,  that  Russia  will  win  Constantinople. 
It  is  by  a  common  religious  sympathy  that  they  are  attached 
to  Russia ;  ana  this  can  only  be  neutralized  by  some  political 
antipathy,  such  as  it  seems  to  us  the  Emperor  has  done  all 
in  his  power  to  excite.  By  a  politic  clause  in  the  Treaty  of 
Adrianople,  Russia  appeared  as  the  protector  of  Serbia — certain 
rights  and  liberties  were  guaranteed  to  the  Serbians  by  Russian 
faith  and  power.  Nothing  could  be  better  for  Russian  interests 
than  this  relation  ;  and  yet  Russia  is  the  first  to  disturb  it.  The 
Serbians,  exceeding  perhaps  their  constituted  liberties,  as  a 
young  country  is  likely  to  do,  expel  an  unpopular  Prince,  and 
elect  one  whose  name  is  heroic,  and  whose  person  is  popular  in 
Serbia.  The  Porte  has  the  judgment  not  to  make  any  objec- 
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tion  ;  and,  as  soon  as  this  is  known,  the  Emperor  comes  into  the 
field  as  the  opponent  of  Serbian  liberty,  insists  on  new  elections, 
the  banishment  of  the  favourite  patriots,  and  other  despotic 
violences.  The  people,  knowing  the  might  of  Russia,  submit, 
and  Ilussiagains  her  point; — at  the  cost,  however,  of  having  alien* 
ated  from  her  the  body  of  the  Serbian  people,  ’and  attached 
them  to  the  Porte,  who  treated  them  throughout  with  admirable 
liberality.  Again,  in  the  affair  of  Greece :  the  Italian  pasqui¬ 
nade  ‘  8610,’  {Otto!  sei  uno  zero,')  affixed  to  the  palace  soon 
alter  the  King’s  arrival,  turned  out  worse  than  true.  Otho 
wanted  to  do  every  thing,  without  the  capacity  for  doing  any 
thing.  He  tried  to  set  all  the  men  of  any  note  in  Greek 
public  life  by  the  ears,  and  to  enthrone  himself  in  absolute 
power  on  the  ruins  of  the  factions.  This  would  have  been 
a  dangerous  game  for  an  experienced  statesman  :  with  this 
rash  youth,  it  all  but  lost  him  his  kingdom.  A  timely  revolu¬ 
tion,  as  unanimous  as  that  of  1688  in  England,  has  taken  place, 
and  ended,  not  in  the  dismissal  of  the  King,  but  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  constitution.  This  may  or  may  not  succeed — 
the  Greek  people  may  take  some  time  to  learn  to  govern 
themselves,  or  they  may  be  unable  to  do  so — but  two  things  are 
certain, — the  one,  that  Otho  could  not  govern  them  himself,  and 
the  other,  that  the  European  powers  who  rescued  them  from  the 
Sultan  and  Mehemet  All,  promised  that  the  experiment  of  a  free 
government  should  be  made.  It  is  said,  and  not  unreasonably, 
that  the  revolution  was  consummated  so  peaceably  as  it  was,  from 
a  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  people  that  the  protect¬ 
ing  powers  concurred  in  its  necessity.  France,  and  England,  and 
Austria,  have  shown  no  disapproval ;  but  the  Russian  Ambassa¬ 
dor  has  been  ostentatiously  dismissed,  and  his  papers  violently 
seized.  What  impression  can  this  make  upon  Greece,  except 
that  Russia  treats  with  contempt  and  hostility  this  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  national  will,  however  unstained  by  popular  violence, 
and  that  the  Emperor  declares  himself  the  opeit"  enemy  of  the 
cause  of  Grecian  freedom  ?  Is  this  an  encouragement  for  the 
Greeks  to  trust  to  his  future  protection  ?  is  this  a  sample  of 
what  Christian  nations  are  to  gain  by  preferring  Russian  to 
Turkish  rule? 

But  notwithstanding  this  repugnance  to  any  possible  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  principle  of  self-government,  which  is  the  basis  of 
western  civilization,  the  Emperor  is  not  at  all  prepared  to  ab¬ 
dicate  his  rights  of  influence  as  an  European  potentate,  and 
convert  himself  into  a  Christian  Sultan.  Even  with  the  op¬ 
portunity  which  was  oflfered  so  lately,  by  the  conflagration  of 
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the  Winter  Palace,  of  transferring  the  royal  residence  to  Mos¬ 
cow,  and  making  St  Petersburg  his  Liverpool,  he  took  no  advan¬ 
tage  of  it,  but  rebuilt  the  fallen  edifice  in  unrivalled  splendour. 
Once,  and  by  a  strange  concurrence  of  events,  Uussian  troops  have 
been  quartered  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  ever  since  that  time 
Russia  has  declared  herself  the  protector  of  the  cause  of  Monar¬ 
chy  all  over  Hurope  ;  nor  has  the  remembrance  of  the  conquering 
attitude  she  then  assumed  passed  from  the  mind  of  the  people. 
Both  they  and  their  Sovereign  entertain  the  notion,  that  Europe 
is  falling  to  pieces  under  the  strokes  of  the  revolutionary  ham¬ 
mer  ;  and  that  at  the  proper  moment  Russia  will  appear  and  re¬ 
organize  the  materials  at  her  own  pleasure.  To  our  notion, 
nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  this  project ;  yet  it  is  seriously 
inculcated  in  all  the  German  works  on  the  Russian  side  of  the 
question,  both  in  the  monarchical  and  liberal  sense.  There  are, 
indeed,  evils  and  dangers  enough  pressing  on  constitutional  Eu¬ 
rope,  but  they  are  not  such  as  Russia  can  cure.  It  is  amusing  here 
to  cite  the  words  of  the  very  same  German  writer.  Borne,  whom 
we  mentioned  as  preconceiving  the  blessings  of  future  Russian 
influence, — the  more  so  as  the  passage  is  a  sort  of  summary  of 
the  views  we  have  attempted  to  enforce  throughout  this  article : 
— ‘  Russia  can  never  conquer  Europe  as  long  as  Europe  remains 
‘  worth  conquering,  as  long  as  she  preserves  her  mental  power, 

*  her  intellectual  energy.  Peter  the  Great  transferred  the  seat  of 
‘  his  young  empire  from  the  frontiers  of  Asia  to  the  vicinage  of 

*  Europe,  that  he  might  there  learn  what  it  was  necessary  for 
‘  him  to  know;  but  now  that  Russia  has  gone  through  a  ceatury 

*  of  European  schooling,  she  ought  to  return  towards  Asia,  just 
‘  as  her  hero  himself,  after  his  years  of  apprenticeship,  went 
‘  home  a  master.  In  Asia  Russia  can  still  be  a  master;  while 

*  in  Europe  she  will  always  remain  a  disregarded  scholar.  Rus- 
‘  sian  subjects,  when  regarded  as  members  of  an  Asiatic  state, 

‘  will  feel  themselves  free  and  contented,  and  love  their  ruler;  but 
‘  considered  as  European  citizens,  they  will  be  continually  com- 
‘  paring  themselves  with  the  subjects  of  the  more  liberal  go- 
‘  vernments  of  Germany,  France,  and  England,  and  will  find 
‘  the  imperial  yoke  oppressive  and  degrading.’  * 

We  have  often  heard  persons  w'ell  acquainted  with,  and  well 
inclined  to  Russia,  complaining,  that  notwithstanding  the  noble 
personal  character  of  the  Czar,  and  the  e.xcellent  national  dispo¬ 
sitions  of  the  people,  the  Aristocracy  is  in  no  way  deserving  of 
respect  or  affection.  M.  de  Cusiine,  aristocrat  as  he  is,  does 
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not  deny  this,  but  attributes  it  to  the  trant  of  the  exercise 
and  responsibilities  of  aristocratic  power ;  and,  in  truth,  an  un¬ 
working  aristocracy,  counting  their  wealth  by  the  ‘  souls'  of 
the  people,  is  not  in  a  position  likely  to  do  much  good  to 
itself  or  to  others.  Sad,  indeed,  must  be  the  want  of  serious 
and  solid  occupation  to  drive  men  of  education,  such  as  the 
Russian  nobility,  into  that  occupation  of  amusement  which  ab¬ 
sorbs  so  much  of  their  time  and  thought.  The  youth  of  our  upper 
classes  are  not  without  examples  of  mad  profligacy,  and  foolish 
pleasure-hunting ;  nor  can  the  support  of  physical  health,  and  a 
certain  popular  character  which  accompanies  most  of  our  ‘  sports,' 
excuse  the  vast  expenditure  of  time  and  money  lavished  on 
them,  by  our  wealthy,  and  often  thus  impoverished,  gentry  ; 
yet  the  most  licentious  lord  and  the  idlest  squire  has  still  a  sphere 
of  active  duty  to  fill  if  he  chooses,  and  which  he  is  worse  in 
public  opinion  for  neglecting.  Butin  Russia,  the  only  vents  for 
youthful  spirits  are  fighting  or  debauchery  ;  the  only  occupa¬ 
tions  of  mature  thought  are  manoeuvres  and  fetes.  Frivolity 
is  disgraceful  to  nobody.  Here  and  there  a  man  of  particular 
tact  may  be  picked  out  for  imperial  service,  service  de  tete,  but 
with  the  generality  life  is  a  polonaise  or  a  fray.  ‘  Mon  Dieu  I  ’ 
exclaims  our  traveller,  ‘  T resercez-moi  de  t ensorcellement  des 
niaiseries and  it  is  no  morose  Englishman,  no  plodding  Ger¬ 
man,  who  feels  the  necessity  of  the  supplication,  but  a  French¬ 
man  who  loves  the  ancien  riyime,  and  adores  good  society. 

‘  George  Sand  ’  has  written  somewhere,  that  France  owes  the 
greatest  grudge  to  Napoleon  for  having  degraded  her  greatest 
minds  to  the  ambition  of  children.  In  the  same  way,  the  chief  * 
offence  of  an  intelligent  and  high-minded  Russian  against  his 
government  will  be,  that  it  not  only  gives  him  nothing  to  do, 
but  encourages  him  in  every  thing  foolish.  The  real  grandeur 
of  an  army  as  a  means  of  self-defence,  or  of  advancing  the  great 
interests  of  humanity,  is  lost  in  the  miserable  details  of  uniforms 
and  reviews  :  the  soldier  ceases  to  be  a  warrior,  and  becomes  a 
chessman  for  the  Emperor  to  play  with.  ‘  1  hate  war,'  said 
the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  ‘  it  spoils  the  soldiers,  dirties 
their  clothes,  and  puts  an  end  to  discipline.’  The  imperial 
manoeuvres  are  in  fact  wars  without  glory  ;  immense  sums  are 
squandered  on  them — temporary  towns  arise  in  their  neighbour¬ 
hood — men  die  of  heat  and  fatigue;  and  yet  this,  after  all,  is  the 
highest  diversion  of  the  Russian  nobility.  The  rest  of  the  amuse¬ 
ments  are  such  as  to  cause  a  profound  ennui  in  almost  all  minds, 
after  a  short  time ;  but  it  is  not  safe  to  show  it.  One  is  ever  re¬ 
minded  of  M.  de  Talleyrand's  mot  about  Napoleon — UEmpe- 
rexur  ne  plaisante  pas^  il  rent  qu'on  s'amuse.  Here  every  body 
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dances — the  monarch  of  millions,  the  mutilated  general,  the 
provincial  Boyard,  the  denationalized  Pole,  the  wary  diploma¬ 
tist,  the  man  of  science  and  letters — all  dance.  The  duty  of 
the  Empress  is  to  amuse  herself  to  death ;  so,  however  frail  she 
looks,  still  she  dances.  Dress,  too,  among  men  as  well  as  wo¬ 
men,  becomes  a  matter  of  prime  importance.  The  Emperor’s  quick 
eye  glances  round  the  room,  and  the  slightest  impropriety  in  a 
unifoNn,  or  in  the  way  of  wearing  it,  is  a  state  offence  in  a  su’o- 
ject,  and  an  indecency  in  a  stranger.  With  the  other  sex  it  is 
almost  the  sole  subject  of  conversation ;  and  the  amount  and 
value  of  jewels  is  generally  the  standard  of  public  estimation. 
Runjeet  Singh  did  not  prize  *  the  mountain  of  light  *  more  than  a 
Russian  lady  does  her  diamonds ;  and  she  would  probably  do  all 
to  gain  them  that  he  did:  the  barbaric  passion  for  these  toys  of  the 
mine  is  as  strong  on  the  Neva  as  on  the  Indus,  and  adds  one  more 
to  the  catalogue  of  Oriental  analogies. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  of  these  northern  amusements  which 
must  not  be  overlooked;  namely,  the  immense  natural  difficulties 
that  are  overcome  in  the  prosecution  of  them.  In  those  favoured 
climates  of  the  earth  where  nature  enjoys  the  beauty,  without  suf¬ 
fering  from  the  rays,  of  the  sun,  pleasure  comes  to  mankind  so 
easily,  as  to  seem  almost  a  necessary  of  life;  and  there  the  grace  of 
art  falls  tranquilly  on  all  the  objects  of  daily  occupation.  The 
flowers  that  lieprofusein  every  meadowcannot  but  be  gathered  and 
twisted  in  the  hair — the  pine  and  the  olive  that  stretch  out  their 
spacious  shades,  making  chambers  of  cool  air  in  the  sultry  summer 
days,  cannot  but  be  danced  under — gay  colours  must  be  painted, 
*and  bright  dresses  worn,  where  light  possesses  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  and  gold  and  silver  and  jewels  are  the  types  to  which 
the  poet  assimilates  the  effects  of  nature.  But  where  the  sun  is 
a  lamp  of  alabaster,  hanging  a  little  above  the  horizon — where, 
instead  of  the  rich  and  full  development  of  form  and  colour,  all 
nature  is  in  thin  and  level  outline — where  the  blossoms  of  the 
fete  are  transported  that  morning  from  the  green-house,  and 
every  cultivation  is  a  victory  of  human  skill  over  the  brute  earth 
— where  the  climate  tyrannizes  over  mankind  j  ust  as  man  does  over 
his  fellow-creatures, — there,  pleasure  is  a  pure  efl’ort  of  the  will, 
and  this  persistance  in  its  objects  imperatively  demands  a  very 
great  sacriflee  of  time  and  toil.  Incalculable  to  us,  in  whose 
eyes  labour  is  precious,  seems  the  extravagance  of  these  festi¬ 
vities;  and  in  fact  they  appear  chiefly  to  be  valued  in  proportion  to 
what  is  wasted  on  such  ignoble  ends.  Frightful,  indeed,  is  the 
puerility  which  can  arouse  such  efforts  for  such  purposes ;  and  it 
is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  men  who  make  such  an  earnest 
business  of  vapid  amusements  can  have  ever  engaged  in  any  really 
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important  employment;  or  learned  to  estimate  the  worth  and 
meanin^r  of  man’s  vocation  here  below.  In  the  background, 
too,  of  this  gaudy  picture  lies  crouching  the  spectre  Fear;  there, 

into  the  infinite  distance,  stretches  the  desert  of  the  north _ the 

sunless  land,  only  peopled  by  exile  and  misfortune — Asia  with¬ 
out  warmth  or  light — ‘  the  knout  of  the  great,’ — Siberia.  To  the 
peasant,  perhaps,  this  banishment  presents  no  very  terrible  as¬ 
pect  :  he  will  not  find  the  snow  deeper,  or  the  nights  longer,  or 
probably  his  life  harder, than  he  did  at  home;  but  to  the  man  of 
education  and  refinement,  the  possibility  of  incurring  this  doom 
at  the  beck  or  caprice  of  another  fellow-mortal — the  chance  of 
being  the  victim  of  his  policy  or  passion — fully  accounts  for  the 
mental  discomfort  visible,  if  looked  for,  under  the  mask  of  pom¬ 
pous  gayety ;  and  for  the  absence  of  that  easy  cheerfulness  which 
is  the  parent  of  social  wit,  and  to  which  all  the  deepest  graces 
of  life  do  homage.  We  have  here  used  the  word  possibility, 
because  we  have  no  wish  to  impute  to  the  Emperor  any  oppres¬ 
sion  of  his  nobility :  nevertheless,  the  power  is  there,  however 
rarely  exercised;  and  those  who  know  what  Constantine  was  allow¬ 
ed  to  do  at  Warsaw  without  losing  caste  at  St  Petersburg,  may 
tremble  for  a  happiness  or  a  liberty  dependent  on  the  accidental 
superiority  of  one  brother  over  another  in  temper  and  in  feeling. 

We  suspect,  however,  that  M.  de  Custine’s  statement  of  the 
general  disregard  of  territorial  duties,  on  the  part  of  the  Aristo¬ 
cracy,  requires  much  qualification.  Many  nobles,  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  scarcity  of  free  labour,  make  a  good  use  of  their 
privilege  of  possessing  serfs,  by  occupying  them  in  manufactures, 
which  they  themselves  superintend  :  a  number  of  the  poorer  no¬ 
bility  live  all  the  year  round  on  their  estates,  and  bravely  battle 
with  the  difficulties  and  rigours  of  the  climate.  Yet  it  would 
be  well  for  the  Emperor  to  consider  what  is  to  be  done,  with  the 
younger  nobility  especially,  who  will  not  be  content  with  the  pro¬ 
vincial  business  of  the  Assembly  of  Nobles,  or  with  the  sub¬ 
serviency  of  a  bureau,  or  with  a  round  of  unceasing  joyless 
amusement ;  but  demand  some  fit  and  fair  occupation  for  the 
abilities  God  has  given  them,  and  the  education  they  have  ob¬ 
tained.  Can  these  men  be  for  ever  restrained  by  mere  fear  ? 
— Will  not  the  beast,  however  deftly  taught  to  fawn,  rise  up 
some  day,  and  tear  its  keeper  out  of  sheer  desperation  ? — Will  not 
the  Aristocracy  some  day  say  to  the  Czar,  ‘  You  wish  us  to  be  an 
‘  European  people — so  we  will  have  European  rights ;  you  wish 
‘  us  to  counteract  European  civilization — give  us,  then,  a  civiliza- 
*  tion  of  our  own  to  do  it  with.’  Is  this  Emperor  of  Russia 
great  enough — will  any  one  ever  be  great  enough— to  limit  his 
own  power?— Will  anyone  ever  confess  that  he  is  no  divine  man— 
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no  prophet  commissioned  by  Heaven  to  lead  a  nation,  but  a  fallible 
fellow-creature,  wanting  counsel,  reproof,  and  suggestion,  like 
any  other  ? — Will  any  one  fairly  look  out,  not  to  imitate  foreign 
constitutions,  but  to  discover  bow  he  can  safely  and  honourably 
share  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  government  with  his  no¬ 
bility  and  with  his  people  ? 

No  account  of  this  work  would  be  complete  without  some 
mention  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  received  by  the 
Russians  themselves.  M.  de  Cusiine  is  much  struck  by  a  phrase 
which  he  cites  as  used  by  them  with  regard  to  the  objects  of 
their  political  hospitality — ‘  En  parlant  des  etrangers  qu’ils  aveu- 
glent  a  force  des  fetes,  “  II  faut  leu  enyuir lander^'  disent-ils.’  He, 
at  least,  has  broken  the  ilow'ery  chain,  and  must  take  the  conse¬ 
quences.  Of  course  he  is  reproached  with  violations  of  privacy 
and  confidence;  and  as  far  as  the  committal  to  paper  and  pub¬ 
lication,  word  for  word,  of  conversations  with  the  Emperor  and 
other  personages  goes,  we  think,  as  we  have  already  stated,  not 
unjustly.  Nor  does  he  himself  come  very  creditably  out  of  some 
of  these  dialogues.  The  court  air  of  Russia  might  have  inspired 
some  of  the  flatteries  (contradicted  in  the  same  volume)  which  he 
addressed  to  the  Emperor ;  but  the  free  atmosphere  of  France 
ought  to  have  prevented  him  from  perpetuating  these  civil 
falsities.  As  to  his  general  demeanour  towards  the  upper  classes, 
he  does  not,  indeed,  seem  to  have  invited  confidence,  or  even  to 
have  laid  himself  out  to  gain  much  information  ;  and  be  is,  per¬ 
haps,  more  open  to  the  accusation  of  not  having  made  use 
of  means  of  instruction  within  his  reach,  than  of  any  betrayal 
of  what  was  entrusted  to  him.  Another  charge  is  that  of  inac¬ 
curacy  and  distortion  of  facts ;  and  the  best  excuse  for  him  is, 
that  his  reports  are,  on  the  whole,  meagre  and  unimportant 
His  sensibility  is,  no  doubt,  very  excitable,  and  in  most  cases 
very  much  out  of  place :  he  is  a  theorist  and  generalizer  of 
the  wildest  character;  he  is  totally  deficient  in  the  critical 
faculty,  and,  so  far,  his  facts  are  little  to  be  relied  on.  But  we 
cannot  see  any  reason  to  believe  him  guilty  of  wilful  misrepre¬ 
sentation  or  obstinate  neglect  of  such  truths  as  lay  before  him.  He 
is  sincere,  although  his  sincerity  may  not  be  of  the  purest  stamp 
— he  is  earnest,  though  his  earnestness  may  be  affected  by  self- 
conceit — he  is  fair,  in  so  far  as  fairness  consists  in  giving  us  the 
separate  impressions,  as  they  successively  passed  across  his  mind. 
A  man  may  have  a  reasonable  judgment,  on  a  matter  on  which 
he  is  also  prejudiced ;  and  a  passionate  zeal  is  by  no  means  irre¬ 
concilable  with  cool  determination.  But  the  book,  taken  as  a 
whole,  is  indisputably  easy  of  answer.  Self-contradiction  and 
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exaggeration  afford  excellent  materials  for  rejoinder ;  and  with 
such  writers  and  critics  as  are  to  be  found  among  the  more 
intellectual  Russians  scattered  throughout  Europe,  we  shall  be 
surprised  if  the  Marquis  is  not  severely  handled.  One  lash 
has  already  been  smartly  applied  to  him,  in  the  Piece  entitled 
Un  Mot  sur  V  Outrage  de  M.  de  Ctistine,  par  un  liusse.  This 
consists  of  about  a  hundred  pages  of  repartee  and  sarcasm,  con¬ 
veyed  in  very  good  French ;  and  is  in  itself  very  amusing.  It 
pretends  to  no  argument,  but  is  at  best  an  expose  of  the  comical 
contradictions  to  which  we  have  alluded  already  ;  and  of  the  ex¬ 
ceptions  manner  in  which  historical  events  and  national  charac¬ 
teristics  are  applied  to  the  disadvantage  of  Russia  ;  which  a 
Russian  might  just  as  easily  dwell  upon  to  the  discredit  of  France. 
With  the  horrors  of  the  reign  of  Ivan  IV.  the  Russian  contrasts 
those  of  Louis  XI.  and  Charles  IX. — with  the  massacres  of 
the  peasants,  the  Jacquerrie  and  the  days  of  September — with 
the  anecdotes  of  the  imperial  police,  the  Memoirs  of  Vidocq — 
with  the  ‘  puerilite  en  grand,’  the  fortifications  of  Paris — with 
the  monotonous  features  of  Northern  Muscovy,  the  general  as¬ 
pect  of  la  belle  France^  as  exhibited  in  Beauce  and  Picardy,  in  the 
marshes  of  Bordeaux,  and  the  chalk  fields  of  Champagne. 

This  tu  quoque  style  of  argument  must  be  taken  for  what 
it  is  worth,  and  no  more.  It  is  a  just  reproof  of  the  vague 
kind  of  premises  from  which  M.  de  Custine  draws  many  of 
his  conclusions;  and  reminds  us  that  the  same  political  and 
moral  elements  are  common  to  nations  and  states  of  society 
apparently  the  most  diverse.  But  to  many  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  M.  de  Custine’s  positions,  the  Russian  critic  him¬ 
self  offers  a  strong,  because  perhaps  involuntary,  testimony. 
He  seems,  at  once,  to  accept  the  Oriental  character  of 
the  Russian  state  and  people  in  the  line  of  defence  he  adopts 
with  regard  to  their  habits  of  imitation;  he  compares  Russia 
with  Turkey — taking  the  latter  as  an  example  of  what  the 
former  would  have  become  if  left  to  its  own  internal  development 
and  resources,  instead  of  appropriating  to  itself  the  advantages 
of  western  civilization ;  he  considers  that  Peter  the  Great,  at  the 
one  right  moment,  linked  on  Russia  to  the  great  chain  of  progres¬ 
sive  humanity ;  while  the  tardy  and  broken  efforts  of  Sultan 
Mahmoud  and  modern  eastern  reformers  have  failed  both  in 
vigour  and  in  opportunity.  Again,  the  patriotic  pamphleteer  has 
given  an  additional  instance  of  that  adoration  of  mere  power,  dis¬ 
tinct  from  moral  considerations,  on  which  we  have  previously  com¬ 
mented  ;  thus,  and  not  without  some  force,  he  hurls  his  vindica¬ 
ting  lance  against  the  dilettante  Frenchman,  who  has  blasphemed 
the  name  of  the  national  hero  of  Russia:  ‘  Men  of  letters  and  of 
•  ‘  wit  cannot  be  too  careful  in  the  phrases  they  apply  to  men  of 
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‘  action  ;  when  one’s  life  has  been  passed  in  travelling  about 
‘  agreeably  and  at  ease;  when  one  has  done  nothing  which  can 
‘  influence  the  destinies  of  the  human  x&cefor  good  or  for  evil; 

‘  when  one’s  exertions  have  been  limited  to  casting  some  few 
‘  additional  leaves,  as  I  am  doing  now,  on  the  heaps  of  dead 
‘  paper  which  the  wind  of  ages  tosses  about  at  pleasure — it  is  well 
‘  to  think  twice,  before  throwing  one’s  inkstand  against  the 
‘  brazen  front  of  one  of  those  colossi,  who  have  made  the  world 
‘  tremble  with  terror  and  admiration;  and  if,  in  the  lives  of 
‘  these  rare  beings  is  found  some  mysterious  and  bloody  page,  if 
‘  some  of  their  actions  cannot  be  reduced  within  the  common 
‘  rules,  we  should  take  into  account  the  time  and  manners,  the 
‘  education  and  temperament  of  these  men  ;  we  should  refrain 
‘  from  insult  even  when  we  are  compelled  to  blame  ;  we  should 
‘  rather  rest  dumb  with  fear  at  the  feet  of  these  gigantic 
‘  Sphinxes,  and  retire  at  last  with  bowed  and  humble  heads,  if 
‘  the  secret  of  their  enigma  still  remains  undecipherable.’ — 

(P-  ^3.)  .  ... 

What  is  this  but  a  mode  of  expressing  the  sentiment — ‘  God  is 
God,  and  the  Czar  is  his  prophet?’  There  is  a  mere  cubic 
greatness  of  mind  and  heart,  as  well  as  of  body,  which  implies 
neither  beauty,  nor  strength,  nor  any  thing  really  admirable :  the 
Russians  and  their  admirers  are  always  forgetting  this.  It  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  last,  and  perhaps  best,  results  of  civilization, 
to  bring  great  men  to  a  moral  standard  :  we  do  not  mean  that  a 
man  may  not  be  really  great  who  has  done  many  bad  things,  any 
more  than  that  a  poet  may  not  be  great  who  has  written  many 
bad  verses;  but  we  do  now  feel,  that  the  only  heroes  whom  our 
hearts  can  venerate — the  only  human  idols  now  possible  among 
men  educated  as  we  are — are  those  who  in  large  proportions  com¬ 
bine  goodness  with  greatness,  who  w’in  and  subdue  us,  not  by 
physical  terror  and  superstitious  awe,  but  by  enlightened  afl'ec- 
tion  and  intelligent  admiration. 

If  all  writers  on  Russia  were  as  modest  as  the  author  of  Un 
Mott  in  their  pretensions  as  to  the  extent  of  Russian  civiliza¬ 
tion,  M.  de  Custine’s  book  would  never  have  been  written,  or  at 
least  would  never  have  been  read  with  avidity.  One  has  perhaps 
no  right  to  demand  of  any  nation  that  it  should  seem  to  itself 
exactly  as  it  seems  to  others.  If  patriotism  is  a  passion  and  a 
virtue,  it  must  and  ought  to  blind  some  eyes ;  and  we  are  not 
sure  that  this  writer’s  comparison  of  Russian  barbarism  to 
water  which  becomes  by  slow  degrees  commingled  with  the 
wine  of  civilization  that  is  poured  in  at  the  top,  will  be  very 
welcome  to  the  majority  of  his  countrymen.  If,  again,  all 
notions  of  aggressive  schemes  on  the  part  of  Russia  were  as 
futile  as  he  would  represent  them  to  be,  M.  de  Custine’s  re- 
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marks  on  the  weakness  and  defects  of  Russian  power  would  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  impertinent  dissection  of  a  political  body,  in 
whose  well-being  we  have  merely  a  common  human  interest  ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  such  an  attitude  of  humility  is  assumed 
neither  by  the  Russian  people  themselves  nor  by  their  favourers 
and  advocates.  The  mighty  destiny  of  this  young  race  is, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  prominently  urged  on  the  attention 
of  Europe ;  and  is  the  staple  of  many  German  works  of  no  mean 
order.  Visions  of  universal  empire  are  evoked  in  the  humblest 
Sclavonic  cottage ;  and  although  we  believe  that,  so  far  as  Eu¬ 
rope  is  concerned,  the  fate  of  Napoleon  has  shown  that  all  conquest 
by  mere  force  is  impossible  in  our  state  of  civilization,  yet  it  is 
well  that  these  noxious  dreams  should  as  speedily  as  possible  be 
dispelled;  and  that  the  Russian  government  and  educated  classes 
should  be  made  to  feel  that  they  cannot  be  at  once  objects  of 
fraternal  interest  and  of  terror — that  if  they  really  wish  to 
meet  other  nations  on  terms  of  familiarity,  they  must  dis¬ 
abuse  their  people  of  these  ambitious  longings ;  they  must  con¬ 
tract  the  spirit  of  political  intrigue  which  infests  the  whole 
fabric  of  society — corrupting  the  mind  of  youth  and  the  heart 
of  woman ;  and,  above  all,  they  must  mitigate  that  severity 
of  political  punishment,  which  contrasts  so  strongly  with  the  im¬ 
proved  humanities  of  the  period  in  which  we  live — a  severity 
which  can  doom  to  civil  death  a  Russian  and  his  family  on  mere 
suspicion  that  he  entertains  some  forbidden  opinions  and  senti¬ 
ments. 

Encore  quelqnes  Mots  is  a  Review  on  the  Russian  side,  of 
no  particular  merit.  It  sets  M.  de  Custine  right  in  some  matters 
of  fact  of  no  great  importance, — such  as  that  Perm  is  not  in  Sibe¬ 
ria  nor  Kazan  in  Asia;  that  Petrovski  and  Isaakski  are  not  two  dif¬ 
ferent  squares  in  St  Petersburg,  but  different  names  for  the  same 
square,  and  that  the  Greek  Priests  do  frequently  deliver  sermons 
from  the  door  of  the  sanctuary,  although  there  are  no  pulpits  in 
the  churches.  We  have  attached  so  little  importance  to  M.  de 
Custine’s  accuracy  in  such  matters,  that  our  opinion  of  the  book 
is  little  altered  by  such  blunders.  The  Russian  Reviewer  cites 
a  great  many  hard  names  as  proofs,  and  probably  just  ones,  of 
the  development  of  a  national  spirit  and  power  in  Russian  lite¬ 
rature.  'I'he  novel  of  The  Heretic^  by  Lajetchnikoff,  has, 
we  are  glad  to  see,  been  well  translated,  and  has  attracted  atten¬ 
tion  in  this  country.  Nobody  doubts  the  ability  of  the  Sclavonic 
race,  if  properly  directed  towards  its  improvement  and  elevation  ; 
nobody  denies  the  great  and  beneficent  future  that  awaits  this 
people,  if  not  seduced  by  vague  dreams  of  national  aggrandize¬ 
ment,  to  waste  itself  in  the  exercise  of  brutal  force  or  debasing 
intrigue. 
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Returning  to  M.  de  Custine — we  have  one  more  political  sug¬ 
gestion  to  make,  and  this  rather  to  France  than  Russia.  The 
Marquis  states,  that  he  began  bis  Tour  with  a  strong  feeling  in 
favour  of  the  advantages  of  an  intimate  alliance  between  Russia 
and  his  own  country;  but  that  he  came  away  convinced  that  such 
a  connexion  is  impossible.  We  may  find  fault  with  parts  of  the 
process  by  which  he  arrived  at  this  conclusion ;  but  it  is  not  the 
less  important  and  just.  A  Russo-Freiich  alliance,  defensive 
and  offensive,  would  be  ihe  calamity  of  the  civilized  world.  It 
would  be  founded  on  the  real  interests  of  neither  nation ;  it  could 
only  be  sustained  by  pandering  to  the  worst  passions  and  most 
dangerous  inclinations  of  each  ;  it  would  be  a  measure  of  bud 
expediency  for  the  attainment  of  bad  ends.  We  have  rejoiced  to 
see  the  party  in  France  which  advocated  this  connexion  rapidly 
diminishing  ;  and  we  doubt  whether  M.  Mauguin  himself  would 
now  advocate  it  as  he  did  when  he  returned  to  Paris  in  1840; 
dazzled  by  the  graces  of  imperial  condescension,  and  exacerbated 
by  the  successes  of  ‘  perfidious  Albion  ’  in  the  East.  However  fan¬ 
tastical,  or  sentimental,  or  fanatical,  M.  de  Custine  may  be, 
he  is  no  Republican,  he  is  no  abstract  lover  of  revolution ;  he 
venerates  public  order,  he  respects  the  dominion  of  law,  and, 
therefore,  his  opinion  upon  this  point  is  worth  having.  He  would 
not,  perhaps,  equally  agree  with  us  in  the  conviction,  that  it  is 
to  Constitutional  countries  alone  that  Constitutional  France  cun 
look  for  just,  and  stable,  and  honourable  alliances ;  that  only 
nations,  which  have  themselves  experienced  the  heats  and  chills 
of  public  freedom,  can  appreciate  her  struggles  and  excuse  her 
excesses ;  and  that  the  security  and  regularity  of  her  social  pro¬ 
gress  mainly  depends  on  her  friendly  relations  with  those  powers 
which  have  a  common  interest  with  her  in  the  development  of 
unlicentious  liberty,  and  whose  hopes  of  the  future  fortunes  of 
the  human  race  coincide,  in  all  great  principles,  with  her  own. 


Art.  III. — Some  Account  of  the  Trade  in  Slaves  from  Africa, 
as  connected  with  Europe  and  America.  By  James  Bandi- 
NEL,  Esq.  Foreign  Office.  8vo.  London :  1843. 

ri^His  unpretending  volume  has,  we  believe,  been  published  un- 
der  the  auspices  of  the  present  Government — more  imme¬ 
diately  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  as  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs ; 
and  his  Lordship  is  unquestionably  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the 
public  for  having  thus  secured  to  it  an  authentic  History  of  the 
Slave  Trade.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  in  his  own 
Office  a  gentleman  willing  to  devote  the  little  leisure  allowed 
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by  official  duties  to  its  composition ;  and  who  has  shown  that 
he  possesses  all  the  accuiacy,  fidelity,  and  method  which  the 
task  required.  But  he  has  shown  a  great  deal  more.  He  has 
presented  the  world  with  a  work  composed  in  a  fashion  and  style 
which  the  pretension  a»d  ail'ectation  of  the  times  but  rarely  per¬ 
mit  us  to  see ; — a  work,  where  the  sole  object,  from  the  first 
page  to  the  last,  has  been,  to  dispose  of  the  facts  amassed,  or 
to  which  access  had  been  obtained,  in  a  narrative  at  once  clear, 
compendious,  and  comprehensive — wholly  untainted  by  any 
tawdry  attempts  at  fine  writing,  any  fantastic  displays  of  sen¬ 
timent,  or  any  straining  after  reflections,  other  than  such  as 
naturally  arise  in  an  intelligent  and  unsophisticated  under¬ 
standing.  '1  he  time,  thank  Heaven,  has  long  passed,  when 
any  thing  remarkable  or  striking  in  composition  could  be  neces¬ 
sary  either  to  interest  the  feelings,  or  to  enlighten  the  judgments, 
of  British  readers  in  regard  to  the  deep  atrocity  of  the  African 
Slave  Trade.  That  crime  which,  fifty  years  ago,  found  advo¬ 
cates  upon  the  Woolsack,  the  bench  of  Bishops,  and  the  steps 
of  the  Throne,  has  now  no  avowed  defender  or  apologist. 
Touching  expositions  of  its  unspeakable  cruelties,  and  debasing 
results,  are  not  now  therefore  required.  But  a  history  of  its  pro¬ 
gress  and  fate  was  most  desirable.  Accuracy,  perspicuous  state¬ 
ment,  and  lucid  arrangement,  are  the  only  recommendations 
which  such  a  work  required  :  it  was  to  these  alone  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  author  permitted  himself  to  aspire ;  and  what  he  aimed  at 
he  has  satisfactorily  accomplished. 

He  has  divided  his  Memoir  into  three  parts.  The  first  relates, 
in  chronological  order,  the  introduction  and  subsequent  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Trade.  The  second  details  the  circumstances  at¬ 
tending  its  suppression  throughout  the  British  dominions.  And 
the  third  contains  a  sketch  of  the  efforts  which  have  since  been 
made  to  procure  its  abolition  by  foreign  nations,  and  of  its  pre¬ 
sent  condition. 

The  African  Slave  Trade  owed  its  origin  to  those  magnificent 
Princes,  and  enterprising  Navigators,  who  raised  Portugal  to,  and 
for  some  generations  maintained  her  in,  a  very  high  rank  among  the 
nations  of  Europe.  It  was  in  1442  that  Gonzales  Baldeza,  com¬ 
mander  of  an  expedition  fitted  out  by  Prince  Henry,  third  son  of 
John  I.,  brought  to  Lisbon  ten  negro  slaves,  the  first  ever  seen  in 
Western  Europe.  Feudal  slavery,  or  vilenaye^  was  still  common 
at  this  period  in  many  European  states,  and  was  recognised  by 
the  laws  of  almost  all.  The  kidnapping  of  a  few  savages  from 
an  unknown  coast,  was  therefore  unlikely  to  attract  much  sym¬ 
pathy  or  attention  ;  and  the  example  of  Baldeza  was  followed  with 
90  httle  scruple,  that  an  association  was  formed,  only  two  years 
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after  his  return,  for  the  express  purpose  of  importing  slaves.  The 
practice  rapidly  increased ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  century, 
the  Portuguese  had  not  only  supplied  the  demand  in  their  own 
country,  but  had  exported  large  numbers  of  Africans  for  sale  in 
foreign  parts; — a  branch  of  the  traffic  which  was  afterwards  known 
as  the  carrying  trade. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  after  the  colonization  of  the  West 
Indies  by  Spain,  that  the  slave  trade  attained  its  height.  In 
149*2,  Columbus  discovered  the  Island  of  Hayti,  and  within 
fifteen  years  afterwards,  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  unhappy 
aborigines  had,  by  the  account  of  the  Spaniards  themselves, 
perished ;  either  by  open  massacre,  or  by  the  intolerable  hardships 
which  the  colonists  compelled  them  to  undergo.  Similar  atroci¬ 
ties  were  in  progress  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Jamaica,  and  all 
the  other  colonized  islands.  'I  he  expedient  of  importing  a  har¬ 
dier  and  more  docile  race  of  bondmen  from  the  Guinea  coast,  was 
suggested  by  the  despairing  compassion  of  the  good  Las  Casas  ; 
whose  humane  anxiety  to  save  the  remnant  of  the  Carib  race 
from  destruction,  rendered  him  blind  to  the  far  more  extensive 
and  lasting  misery  which  he  was  bringing  upon  the  Negro.  In 
1503,  a  few  African  slaves  were  already  to  be  found  in  the  Spanish 
colonies,  and  in  1517,  a  patent  for  their  importation  was  formally 
granted  by  Charles  V.  In  1342,  the  remorse  of  the  abdicating 
Emperor  induced  him  to  recall  his  sanction,  and  to  command 
the  emancipation  of  all  slaves  purchased  under  it ;  but  this  hasty 
attempt  at  atonement  was  immediately  stopped  by  his  successor, 
and  the  odious  trade  proceeded  without  interruption. 

During  the  sixteenth  century  the  Spaniards  continued  absolute 
masters  of  the  American,  and  the  Portuguese  of  the  African  seas. 
Both  nations,  with  characteristic  insolence  and  cruelty,  asserted 
their  rights  of  exclusive  communication  with  the  countries  dis¬ 
covered  by  them  ;  and  did  not  hesitate  to  employ  the  most  atro¬ 
cious  violence  against  any  foreign  vessels  which  they  detected 
upon  the  forbidden  coasts.  There  was  therefore,  for  some  time, 
little  temptation,  and  still  less  opportunity,  to  interfere  with 
their  monopoly ;  nor  do  the  daring  English  voyagers  who  ven¬ 
tured  into  the  unknown  seas  of  the  South,  appear  to  have  had  any 
inclination  to  take  part  in  this  traffic.  Nothing  can  be  more  admi¬ 
rable  than  the  blunt  contempt  with  which  some  of  these  sturdy 
Bucaniers  speak  of  the  iniquity  in  question  ;  nor  is  their  ho¬ 
nest  indignation  made  less  characteristic  by  a  touch  of  that 
national  arrogance,  whose  calm  assumption  of  superiority  is 
more  imposing  at  least,  though  not  perhaps  more  rational,  than 
the  clamorous  boasting  of  foreign  nations.  *  I  made  answer/ 
says  Captain  Richard  Jobson,  speaking  of  the  African  slave 
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merchants,  ‘  that  we  were  a  people  who  did  not  deal  in  any  such 
‘  commodities ;  neither  did  we  buy  or  sell  one  another,  or  any 
‘  that  had  our  shapes :  at  which  they  seemed  to  marvel  much, 

‘  and  told  us  it  was  the  only  merchandise  they  carried  on,  and 
‘  that  they  were  sold  to  white  men,  who  earnestly  desired  them. 

‘  We  answered,  they  were  another  kind  of  people,  different  from 
‘  us.'  Our  readers  may  be  disposed  to  smile  at  the  supercilious 
complacency  of  the  honest  seaman’s  last  sentence ;  but  they 
must  acknowledge  that  the  vaunt  was  never  more  nobly  acted  up 
to.  We  are  sorry  to  find  that  there  was  one  conspicuous  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  honourable  forbearance.  In  1562,  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  one  of  the  most  renowned  naval  captains  of  his 
time,  seized  three  hundred  slaves  upon  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and 
sold  them  to  the  Spaniards  in  Hayti.  But  his  example  was  not 
followed,  and  it  is  even  said  that  Queen  Elizabeth  expressed  the 
most  serious  displeasure  at  his  conduct. 

As  the  naval  power  of  Spain  decayed,  and  that  of  England, 
France,  and  Holland  increased,  the  navigation  of  the  Western 
Atlantic  became  by  degrees  more  easy  and  secure.  The  West 
Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main  soon  swarmed  with  hardy  adven¬ 
turers  from  the  north  of  Europe,  whom  the  dazzling  fable  of  El¬ 
dorado,  or  the  actual  spoils  of  Peruvian  Caciques  and  Aztec 
idols,  had  filled  with  dreams  of  adventure  and  wealth.  The 
Spaniards,  whose  pride  and  tyranny  had  outlived  their  strength, 
were  so  infatuated  as  to  provoke  the  deadly  enmity  of  their  dan¬ 
gerous  neighbours.  The  events  which  followed  have  little  con¬ 
nexion  with  our  present  subject ;  but  we  cannot  help  expressing 
our  surprise,  that  they  have  attracted  such  slight  notice  from 
writers  either  of  history  or  fiction.  Scenes  of  more  bitter  provo¬ 
cation,  more  atrocious  vengeance,  or  more  heroic  military  en¬ 
terprise,  can  scarcely  be  found  in  story.  The  contrast  of  these 
wild  adventures  to  the  staid  and  formal  civilization  of  Europe,  is 
alone  sufficient  to  place  them  in  the  most  striking  light.  While 
Temple  was  negotiating  with  De  Witt — while  Sevigne  was 
writing  her  matchless  Letters — while  Louis  le  Grand  was  para- 
dingthe  gardens  of  Versailles — a  boat’s  crew  of  English  Bucaniers 
was  descending  the  vast  rivers,  or  penetrating  the  pathless  forests, 
of  South  America,  in  order  to  conclude  their  enterprise  by  sacking 
some  flourishing  city,  or  laying  waste  some  mighty  province. 

It  was  in  these  days — days  when  the  well-known  saying  of  the 
English  adventurers,  that  ‘  there  was  no  peace  beyond  the  Line,' 
was  a  serious  truth — that  the  slave  trade  became  common  among 
the  nations  of  Northern  Europe.  In  1588  an  Anglo-African 
trading  company  was  chartered  by  Queen  Elizabeth;  in  1606 
Virginia  was  colonized  ;  and  at  length,  in  1631,  a  slave  trade  un- 
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der  the  British  flag  was  commenced  upon  a  large  and  regular 
scale,  by  a  company  of  merchants  sanctioned  by  Charles  I.  The 
Dutch  and  French  had  already  adopted  it ;  and,  as  each  nation 
extended  its  American  dominions,  their  commerce  in  negroes 
gradually  increased. 

In  1713  was  concluded  the  famous  Assiento  Contract,  by  which 
the  carrying  trade  to  Spanish  America  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  company  of  English  merchants.  From  this  time  the  share 
taken  by  Great  Britain  in  the  slave  trade  rapidly  increased,  and 
soon  became  much  greater  than  that  of  any  other  nation.  A 
few  years  previous  to  the  American  war,  there  were  34,000 
negro  slaves  in  the  Anglo-American  colonies ;  and  the  annual 
importation  under  the  British  flag  amounted  to  60,000  souls. 
The  former  number  was  nearly  one  half  of  the  slave  population 
of  America ;  and  the  latter  included  two-thirds  of  the  whole  an¬ 
nual  importation  from  Africa. 

The  slave  trade  was  very  early — indeed  almost  from  its  first 
appearance — denounced  in  the  strongest  terms  by  many  wise  and 
good  men  in  this  country.  The  pious  and  fearless  Richard 
Baxter  was  one  of  the  first  to  express  his  disapprobation.  ‘  They,’ 
he  said,  writing  in  1673 — ‘  they  who  go  out  as  pirates,  and  take 
‘  away  poor  Africans  to  make  them  slaves  and  sell  them,  are  the 
‘  worst  of  robbers,  and  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  common 
‘  enemies  of  mankind ;  and  they  who  buy  them,  and  make  use 
*  of  them  as  mere  beasts  of  burden,  are  fitter  to  be  called  demons 
‘  than  Christians.’  During  the  eighteenth  century,  many  public 
bodies,  and  many  distinguished  individuals — among  whom  are  to 
be  found  the  names  of  Johnson,  Warburton,  Robertson,  and 
Paley — ^joined  in  this  manful  protest.  But  it  was  long  before 
these  humane  and  liberal  sentiments  became  common.  The 
slave  trade,  it  is  true,  was  never  an  honourable  or  popular  em¬ 
ployment  ;  and  it  appears  that  Guinea  captains  and  Jamaica 
planters  were  by  no  means  exempt  from  a  share  of  the  odium  so 
freely  bestowed  upon  the  nabobs  of  Bengal.  But  it  was  univer¬ 
sally  believed  that  the  slave  trade  was  necessary  to  the  existence 
of  our  West  Indian  colonies ;  and  it  is  probable  that  most  per¬ 
sons  were  tacitly  influenced  by  the  feelings  which  Mr  Grosvenor 
long  afterwards  avowed,  with  such  audacious  simplicity,  as  we 
shall  by  and  by  see,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Still  there 
were  not  wanting  active  supporters  of  the  trade,  who  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  acted  from  motives  of  sordid  expediency  or 
thoughtless  indifference.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  was  the 
excellent  John  Newton,  afterwards  the  friend  and  adviser  of 
Cowper,  who  was  for  several  years  commander  of  a  slave  ship, 
and  who  made  more  than  one  Guinea  voyage  after  his  adoption 
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of  the  strictest  religious  principles — enjoying,  as  he  has  himself 
expressly  assured  us,  the  most  peaceful  serenity  of  mind  through¬ 
out  the  whole  undertaking. 

In  1772  the  abolitionists,  already  a  strong  and  growing  party, 
received  a  very  important  encouragement  by  the  decision  in  the 
well-known  case  of  the  negro  Somerset.  It  was  there  held,  after 
solemn  argument,  by  Lord  Mansheld  and  the  Judges  of  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench,  that  the  English  law  did  not  recognise 
the  right  of  any  one  to  possess  another  as  a  slave  ;  and  that  a 
slave  was  consequently  not  liable  to  any  constraint  while  residing 
in  England.*  From  this  time  the  question  of  abolition  was  openly 
and  unceasingly  agitated.  In  1776,  Mr  Hartley,  member  for 
Hull,  had  the  honour  of  bringing  it  forward  for  the  first  time  in 
Parliament,  by  proposing  a  resolution  condemning  the  Slave 
Trade.  His  motion  was  dropped  with  very  little  notice  at  the 
time ;  but  the  public  attention  was  soon  fixed  upon  the  subject.  In 
1787  was  formed  a  private  committee  for  procuring  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade,  among  whose  members  we  find  the  honoured 
names  of  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson.  Their  efforts  were  most 
zealous  and  successful,  'i'hey  made  converts  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  statesmen  of  the  day — among  the  rest,  of  Burke,  Fox,  Pitt, 
and  Lord  Grenville.  They  were  strongly  supported  by  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Peers ;  and  they  procured  addresses  and  petitions 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  especially  from  the  clergy,  the 
universities,  and  the  city  of  London. 

At  length,  on  the  9th  of  May  1788,  Mr  Pitt  moved  a  resolu¬ 
tion,  which  was  agreed  to  without  a  division,  pledging  the  House 
of  Commons  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  Slave  Trade  during  the 
ensuing  session.  But  this  prospect  of  relief  did  not  satisfy  the 
more  active  abolitionists  ;  and  leave  was  given,  a  few  days  after, 
on  the  motion  of  Sir  W.  Dobson,  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  regula¬ 
ting  the  trade,  so  long  as  it  should  exist,  by  limiting  the  num¬ 
ber  of  negroes  in  a  cargo  in  proportion  to  the  tonnage  of  the 
vessel.  The  bill  was  twice  lost  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  its 
supporters  persevered,  and  it  received  the  Royal  assent  on  the 
11th  of  July.  It  was,  as  Mr  Bandinel  has  briefly  but  expres- 


*  Mr  Bandinel  has  mentioned  this  case  as  deciding  that  the  slave 
became  for  ever  a  freeman  by  landing  on  English  ground.  But  as 
Somerset  was  actually  in  England  during  the  trial,  and  as  the  right 
of  his  master  to  carry  him  back  to  the  West  Indies  was  the  only  point 
in  dispute,  it  is  clear  that  the  question,  whether  his  voluntary  return 
would  again  have  made  him  a  slave  within  the  colonial  law,  did  not 
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sively  remarked,  memorable  as  being  the  first  Act  of  Parliament 
which  put  any  fetters  on  the  Slave  Trade.  While  courage  and 
wisdom  were  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  secure  the  rights  of  Etiglisli- 
men — while  Russell  and  Sidney  were  risking  their  lives  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  Habeas  Corpus — while  Mansfield  was  devoting  his 
intellect  to  the  completion  of  our  admirable  Commercial  Code — 
the  slave  trade  had  been  suffered  to  flourish  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  without  the  slightest  attempt  to  protect  its  victims 
even  against  wilful  and  wanton  murder  I 

A  long  time  was  taken  up  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  hear¬ 
ing  evidence  upon  the  subject  of  the  trade ;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  18th  of  April  1791,  that  Mr  Wilberforce  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  prevent  the  further  importation  of 
slaves  into  the  West  Indies.  Mr  Bandinel  has  been  judiciously 
brief  in  his  sketch  of  the  debate ;  but  there  is  one  of  the 
speeches  whose  purport  we  must  heartily  thank  him  for  preserving. 
It  stands  in  a  paragraph  by  itself,  without  note  or  comment.  *  Mr 
‘  Grosvenor  admitted  that  the  slave  trade  was  not  an  amiable 
‘  trade.  But  he  would  not  gratify  his  humanity  at  the  expense 
‘  of  the  interests  of  his  country  ;  and  he  thought  we  should  not 
‘  too  curiously  enquire  into  the  unpleasant  circumstances  attend- 
‘  ing  it.’  We  are  at  a  loss  to  decide  whether  the  naivete  of  the 
argument,  or  the  delicacy  of  the  language,  is  most  worthy  of 
admiration.  We  strongly  recommend  its  insertion  in  the  next 
edition  of  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
very  similar  passage  in  which  the  biographer  protests  against  his 
idol’s  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  Slave  Trade.  Mr  Wilber- 
force’s  bill  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  seventy-five. 

We  shall  not  follow  Mr  Bandinel  through  his  accurate  enu¬ 
meration  of  the  exemplary  struggles  for  abolition  which  occupied 
the  sixteen  succeeding  years.  Six  times  did  Mr  Wilberforce  re¬ 
commence,  with  indefatigable  zeal,  the  Sisyphean  toil  of  bring¬ 
ing  in  a  new  bill  to  prohibit  the  Slave  Trade.  The  greater  part 
were  lost  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  upon  one  occasion  the 
/.aa;  avaibra  seemed  to  have  reached  the  very  verge  of  security, 
when  the  active  and  vehement  opposition  of  Lord  Thurlow,  in 
the  House  of  Peers,  threw  it  headlong  back.  Out  of  doors — to 
borrow  the  cant  phrase  of  Parliamentary  debate — the  opponents 
of  the  measure  were  equally  zealous,  and  almost  equally  success¬ 
ful.  They  derived  great  assistance  from  the  dread  of  innovation 
which  the  French  Revolution  naturally  inspired ;  and  above  all, 
from  the  frightful  evils  which  the  reckless  infatuation  of  the 
Amis  des  Noirs,  many  of  whom  were  active  in  corresponding 
with  and  encouraging  the  English  abolitionists,  had  caused  in 
the  French  colony  at  Hayti.  The  British  nation  began  to  regard 
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the  question  with  the  feverish  impatience  of  men  whose  con¬ 
science  has  been  convinced  against  their  will ;  and  the  hopes  of 
its  supporters,  which  had  been  sanguine  and  confident,  assumed 
the  character  of  calm  and  patient  perseverance. 

In  the  mean  time,  several  events  had  taken  place  abroad,  which 
in  some  degree  checked  the  trade.  In  1792  Denmark  set  a 
noble  example  to  Europe,  by  absolutely  prohibiting  it  among  her 
subjects.  In  1794  the  example  was  followed  by  the  United 
States.  And,  in  1793,  there  had  been  a  general  insurrection  of 
the  black  population  of  the  island  of  Hayti ;  and  that  struggle 
commenced  which  terminated  eleven  years  afterwards  in  the 
recoH[nition  of  their  independence. 

The  ever  memorable  distinction  of  finally  abolishing  the  slave 
trade  among  British  subjects,  was  reserved  for  the  administration 
of  Mr  Fox.  In  1806  two  bills  were  passed,  partially  restraining 
and  limiting  the  practice ;  and  its  complete  prohibition  was  the 
most  anxious  wish  expressed  by  the  dying  Minister  in  his  last 
moments.  He  died  in  October  1800,  and  on  the  2d  of  January 
1807,  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  trade  was  introduced  by  Lord 
Grenville  into  the  House  of  Peers.  It  passed  both  Houses 
successfully,  and  received  the  Royal  assent  on  the  26th  of  March. 
Its  provisions  were  explained  and  amended  by  several  subsequent 
acts  ;  and  at  length  the  whole  law  on  the  subject  was  consoli¬ 
dated  in  a  bill  introduced  by  Dr  Lushington,  which  became  an 
act  of  the  Legislature  on  the  25th  of  June  1824. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  withdrawal  of  Great  Britain  from  the 
Slave  Trade  had,  in  some  measure,  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
miseries  indicted  by  it.  That  commerce  was  formerly  for  the 
most  part  carried  on  by  British  merchants  and  captains,  who, 
if  not  always  men  of  humanity,  were  at  least  good  seamen  and 
frugal  men  of  business,  and  provided  for  the  health  of  their  slaves 
as  they  would  have  provided  for  the  safety  of  any  other  species 
of  merchandise.  It  has  since  entirely  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Piratical  outcasts,  who  wantonly  throw  away  the  lives  of  their 
victims  by  their  slothful  and  ignorant  neglect,  more  even  than  by 
their  wilful  cruelty.  But  it  is  strange  that  this  necessary  evil 
should  have  either  caused  triumph  among  the  opponents  of  abo¬ 
lition,  or  disappointment  among  its  supporters.  Every  criminal 
practice,  as  it  becomes  infamous  and  dangerous,  is  of  course  ex¬ 
ercised  by  a  more  depraved  and  desperate  class  of  men  than  the 
original  offenders ;  and  therefore  with  circumstances  of  greater 
atrocity.  But  are  we,  on  this  account,  to  abide  by  such  practices  ? 
The  crimes  of  Wild  or  Sheppard  were  far  more  execrable  than 
those  of  Rob  Roy  ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
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pole  would  have  thought  this  an  excuse  for  not  attempting  to 
civilize  the  Scottish  Highlands. 

‘  From  1807  to  1810,’  says  Mr  Bandinel,  ‘the  African  slave 
‘  trade  was  carried  on  chiefly  under  the  flags  of  America  and 
‘  Portugal ;  and  in  1810,  the  place  of  the  American  flag  was  sup- 
‘  plied  by  that  of  Spain.  From  that  time  to  1815,  the  trade  was 
‘  carried  on  chiefly  under  the  flags  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
‘  mostly  for  the  supply  of  the  colonies  of  those  two  powers.  The 
‘  importation  into  them  was  computed  at  about  60,000,  of  which 
‘  half  was  carried  off  under  the  Spanish,  and  half  under  the  Por- 
‘  tuguese  flag.’  We  must  refrain  from  any  attempt  to  lay  before 
our  readers  any  thing  like  a  connected  sketch  of  the  long, 
tedious,  and  complicated  negotiations  between  Britain  and  these 
powers,  upon  the  subject  of  the  Slave  Trade.  Some  portion 
of  the  obstinate  perfidy  by  which  the  humane  remonstrances 
of  Mr  Canning,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  have 
been  eluded,  must  in  justice  be  ascribed  to  the  precarious  and 
imperfect  nature  of  the  authority  exercised  by  the  Governments 
of  countries  so  miserably  harassed  by  civil  war.  But,  after  the 
fullest  allowances  have  been  made,  the  facts  related  by  Mr  Ban¬ 
dinel  must  be  pronounced  painful  examples  of  the  indolence,  the 
propensity  to  deceit,  and  the  supine  indifference  to  human  suffer¬ 
ing,  with  which  the  nations  of  southern  Europe  are  too  justly 
charged. 

Among  the  other  maritime  powers,  a  better  spirit  has  pre¬ 
vailed.  The  French  Slave  Trade  was  abolished  by  Napoleon 
upon  his  return  from  Elba,  and  its  abolition  was  confirmed 
by  Louis  XVIII.  in  1817.  That  of  Holland  was  forbidden 
in  1814  ;  and  the  treaties  since  concluded  with  Great  Britain 
hsive  been  so  effectual,  that  no  trade  in  slaves  is  now  carried  on 
under  the  Dutch  flag.  ‘  Every  power  in  Europe,’  continues 
Mr  Bandinel,  ‘  and  every  civilized  power  in  America,  has  now 
‘  denounced  the  slave  trade  as  criminal,  and  has  formally  inter- 
‘  dieted  the  practice  thereof  within  its  dominions,  by  its  sub- 
‘  jects,  and  under  its  flag.’  There  is  no  civilized  state  in  Chris¬ 
tendom,  into  whose  dominions  slaves  can  lawfully  be  imported ; 
and  the  only  Christian  countries  into  which  they  are  imported, 
even  contrary  to  law,  are  the  Spanish  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico,  the  Portuguese  islands  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the 
late  Portuguese  dominions  in  South  America.  Even  in  these 
last  strongholds  of  oppression,  there  is  every  reason,  as  the  facts 
stated  by  Mr  Bandinel  conclusively  show,  to  believe  that  the 
contraband  trade  is  yearly  diminishing.  And  a  still  more  unex¬ 
pected  encouragement  is  to  be  found  in  the  just  and  rational 
conduct  of  the  native  African  chiefs  ;  many  of  whom  have  shown 
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a  sincere  determination  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  slaves  from 
their  dominions. 

In  the  mean  time,  preparations  were  making  in  Great  Britain 
for  the  last  remaining  measure  of  redress — the  universal  Emanci¬ 
pation  of  all  slaves  throughout  the  British  dominions.  A  society 
was  formed  for  the  mitigation  and  gradual  abolition  of  Slavery; 
and  in  1823  the  subject  was  first  brought  before  Parliament  by 
Mr  Fowell  Buxton,  who  proposed  a  resolution  condemning  the 
practice.  An  amendment  by  Mr  Canning,  nearly  to  the  same 
effect,  was  agreed  to  unanimously ;  and  in  1824,  an  Order  of 
Council  was  issued,  drawing  the  attention  of  the  Colonial  Legis¬ 
latures  to  several  hardships  in  the  condition  of  their  slaves,  and 
prescribing  certain  regulations  for  their  relief.  The  conduct  of 
the  colonists  was  certainly  rash  and  impolitic  to  infatuation.  They 
received  the  conciliatory  admonitions  of  the  Crown,  in  all  cases 
with  contemptuous  neglect,  and  in  many  with  open  and  clamorous 
defiance.  They  overwhelmed  both  the  Government  and  the  new 
Association  with  the  bitterest  invectives.  They  sanctioned,  under 
various  pretexts,  acts  of  illegal  violence  against  several  persons 
who  had  attempted  to  instruct  and  improve  the  slaves.  They  had 
even  the  madness  to  threaten  armed  resistance  to  the  interference 
of  the  mother  country  ;  and  that  at  a  moment  when,  if  their  own 
picture  of  the  negro  population  was  just,  they  owed  their  personal 
safety — we  do  not  say  to  her  forbearance — but  to  her  active  and 
vigilant  protection. 

This  injudicious  and  insulting  pertinacity  excited  the  strongest 
indignation  in  England.  The  reluctance  of  her  legislature  to 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  private  property  was  so  strong,  that  a 
moderate  show  of  liberality,  and  a  few  comparatively  unimpor¬ 
tant  concessions,  would  probably  have  long  deferred  its  authori¬ 
tative  interference.  But  some  degree  of  improvement,  the  Bri¬ 
tish  nation  were,  as  Mr  Canning  emphatically  said  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  determined  to  see  effected,  or  to  effect  themselves.  The 
slave  owners  could  not  be  induced  to  assume  the  attitude  of  com¬ 
pliance,  which  would  in  all  probability  have  pacified  for  a  time 
the  public  scruples.  Resolution  after  resolution  was  passed  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  condemning  the  obstinacy  of  the  colo¬ 
nial  governments,  and  pledging  themselves  to  take  the  subject 
into  full  and  early  consideration.  At  length  the  national  resent¬ 
ment  was  completely  roused ;  and  a  bill  was  introduced  by  Mr 
Stanley  for  the  final  abolition  of  slavery,  which  received  the 
royal  sanction  on  the  28th  of  August  1833. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr  Bandinel,  an  able,  cautious,  and 
dispassionate  judge,  is  inclined  to  augur  favourably  of  the  result  of 
this  grand  and  bold  experiment.  We  admit  that  the  time  is  not  yet 
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arrived  for  appreciating  its  entire  consequences  ;  but  few  persons, 
after  reading  Mr  Bandinel’s  narrative,  will  refuse  to  admit  that  the 
abuses  which  prevailed  were  such  as  to  justify  the  most  hazard¬ 
ous  remedy.  VVe  do  not  speak  of  the  necessary  evils  of  a  state 
of  slavery,  though  these  are  neither  few  nor  slight.  VVe  do  not 
even  allude  to  the  numerous  acts  of  atrocity  which  were  proved 
to  have  actually  occurred  in  the  British  colonies.  VVe  rest  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  implied  admissions  of  the  slave  owners  them¬ 
selves.  W'e  find  it  recorded  as  an  indisputable  fact,  that  twenty 
years  ago  a  West  Indian  slave  was  a  mere  chattel,  incapable  of 
holding  property,  of  giving  testimony  in  a  court  of  justice,  or  of 
exercising  any  civil  right — liable  to  corporal  punishment  at  the 
discretion  of  his  master,  and  exposed  to  be  wantonly  murdered  by 
any  white  man  who  could  afford  to  pay  a  fine  of  L.  1 1,  4s.  ster¬ 
ling  for  the  atrocious  gratification  !  VVe  also  find  that  these 
cruel  and  malignant  laws  were  highly  popular  among  the  colo¬ 
nists — that  the  remonstrances  of  the  British  Parliament  upon 
the  subject  were  met  by  entire  neglect,  and  even  by  threats  of 
rebellion — and  that,  in  particular,  the  strongest  indignation  was 
excited  by  an  attempt  to  make  the  wilful  murder  of  a  slave  fe¬ 
lony.  Did  not  these  transactions  speak  more  strongly  than  any 
isolated  instances  of  kindness  could  do  ?  How  could  the  British 
nation  believe  that  the  planter  was,  as  his  advocates  represented 
him,  the  mild  patriarchal  ruler  of  a  happy  family,  when  they 
saw  him  in  a  transport  of  indignation  at  being  forbidden  by  law 
to  murder  his  slaves  ?  They  said,  and  said  truly,  that  a  system 
under  which  such  powers  were  thought  necessary,  was  a  disgrace 
to  humanity,  and  must  be  abolished  at  any  risk.  And  if  they 
were  mistaken,  the  blame  of  the  error  must  be  cast,  not  upon  the 
supporters  of  emancipation,  but  upon  the  men  who  chose,  by  their 
infatuated  pride  and  folly,  to  represent  it  as  the  only  means  of 
protecting  the  slave  from  daily  torture  and  murder. 

Here  we  must  take  leave  of  Mr  Bandinel’s  work.  VVe  have, 
in  what  we  have  said  above,  rather  aimed  at  such  a  notice  of  it 
as  might  recommend  it  to  deserved  attention,  than  at  giving  any 
thing  like  a  full  view  of  its  contents.  It  is  a  history  which,  brief 
and  unadorned  as  it  is,  is  more  impressive  than  many  of  far  higher 
pretensions.  The  dry  details  of  Treaties  and  Acts  of  Parliament 
assume  an  unwonted  interest,  when  we  remember  that  they 
record  the  unwearied  elforts  of  the  greatest  commercial  power  in 
the  world,  to  extinguish  a  traffic  which  her  enterprise  and  skill 
were  yearly  placing  more  completely  in  her  hands.  This  is  a 
transaction  which  the  bitterness  of  contemporary  jealousy  has 
not  been  ashamed  to  misrepresent ;  but  which  we  confidently 
hope  that  posterity  will  not  finally  misconstrue. 
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Art.  IV. — 1.  Memoirs  of  Admiral  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  St  Vincent.  By  Jedediah  Stephens  Tucker, 
Esq.  Two  volumes  8vo.  London  :  1844. 

2.  The  Life  and  Correspondence^  Naval  and  Military^  of  John 
Earl  of  St  Vincent.  By  Eowaru  Pelham  Brenton,  Cap¬ 
tain  in  Her  Majesty’s  Navy.  Two  volumes  8vo.  London  : 
1838. 

rPHE  name  of  St  Vincent  will  justly  be  enrolled  in  the  first 
rank  of  the  many  eminent  characters,  that  have  spread  a 
lustre  over  the  annuls  of  the  British  Empire  during  the  course  ot 
the  last  three  hundred  years.  As  a  great  Naval  Commander, 
viewed  under  all  the  aspects  of  his  professional  career,  even  from 
his  first  entrance  into  the  service  until  he  arrived  at  the  highest 
step,  there  is  something  remarkable  in  his  whole  conduct  pecu¬ 
liarly  his  own.  It  was  this  conduct  that  made  him  Commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  twice  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  Channel  fleet ;  being  ordered,  on  the  second  occasion,  to 
carry  the  Union  flag  at  the  main,  having  previously  held  the 
office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  been  advanced  to  the 
prominent  situation  of  Admiral  of  the  Fleet ;  and  by  this  conduct 
was  the  successful  battle  fought  with  the  enemy’s  fleet,  nearly 
double  the  force  of  his  own,  for  which  he  received  from  his 
sovereign  the  high  dignity  of  an  Earldom  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  ;  and,  towards  the  close  of  his  distinguished  career,  was 
honoured  by  George  IV.  with  a  Field-marshal’s  baton,  in  testi* 
mony  of  his  eminent  services. 

Under  the  guidance,  and  by  the  example,  of  such  a  man,  were 
the  most  distinguished  officers  of  the  time  educated  and  promoted 
— Collingwood,  Saumarez,  Troubridge,  Hallowell,  and  Nelson, 
with  many  others.  *  He  was  the  master  and  instructor,’  says 
Dr  Parr,  ‘  of  Nelson,  whom  he  formed  and  made  a  greater 
‘  man  than  himself,  and  then  did  not  envy  him.’  The  Doctor 
was  not  far  wrong.  Lord  St  Vincent  knew  not  what  envy 
was :  when  he  found  himself  so  unwell  as  to  be  obliged  to  give 
up  the  Mediterranean  command.  Lord  Nelson,  on  his  own  behalf 
and  that  of  his  gallant  comrades  above  mentioned,  thus  writes  to 
him : — ‘  For  the  sake  of  the  country,  do  not  quit  us  at  this 
‘  moment.  .  .  .  We  look  up  to  you,  as  we  have  always  found 
‘  you,  as  to  our  father,  under  whose  fostering  care  we  have  been 
‘  led  to  fame.*  And,  two  days  after,  he  again  writes — ‘  We  all 
‘  love  you.  Come,  then,  to  your  sincere  friends ;  let  us  get  you 
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‘  well ;  it  will  be  such  a  happiness  to  us  all — amongst  the  fore- 
‘  most,  to  your  attached,  faithful,  and  affectionate  Nelson.’ 

When  we  find  a  boy  of  thirteen,  self-taught,  self-dependent, 
and  self-denying,  tearing  himself  away  from  his  family  with  a 
scanty  pittance,  unequal  even  to  the  provision  of  common  neces¬ 
saries,  and  of  so  marked  a  character  and  mind  as  to  have  advan¬ 
ced  himself  to  the  highest  professional  ranks  and  honours ;  the 
narrative  of  the  progressive  steps  of  such  a  life  cannot  fail  to 
afford  a  useful,  entertaining,  and  highly  instructive  example, 
more  particularly  to  every  young  midshipman  who  embarks  in 
the  naval  service  of  his  country.  We  shall  therefore  endeavour, 
as  far  as  our  space  will  admit,  to  trace  the  progress  of  this  illus¬ 
trious  seaman  through  the  whole  period  of  his  service. 

The  two  authors  named  at  the  head  of  this  article  have  drawn 
a  portion  of  their  materials  from  the  same  source — the  old  Earl’s 
letter-books  ;  and  pretty  well  have  they  ransacked  their  contents 
— having,  between  them,  extracted  and  printed  not  fewer  than 
a  thousand  letters  written  by  him  and  his  correspondents ;  of 
which  about  six  hundred  are  stuffed  into  Mr  Tucker’s  volumes, 
(three  hundred  would  have  been  ample  for  every  purpose,)  ai  d 
the  other  four  hundred  are  huddled  pell-mell  into  Mr  Brenton’s, 
without  the  least  order,  and  many  of  them  having  no  relation  to 
the  life  of  Lord  St  Vincent 

Mr  Tucker’s  father  was  Lord  St  Vincent’s  private  and  confi¬ 
dential  Secretary,  afterwards  a  Commissioner  of  the  Navy,  and 
lastly  the  second  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  under  the  naval 
administrations  of  Lord  Howick  (Earl  Grey)  and  Mr  Thomas 
Grenville.  This  author  had  the  additional  advantage  of  what¬ 
ever  authentic  materials,  and  we  believe  they  were  not  few  nor 
unimportant,  were  left  to  him  by  his  father,  with  others  from  the 
Earl’s  family. 

Nor  was  Captain  Brenton  without  pretensions  to  become  the 
biographer  of  Lord  St  Vincent.  His  brother.  Sir  Jaleel  Bren¬ 
ton,  had  served  with  his  lordship,  and  by  his  excellent  and  gal¬ 
lant  conduct  had  gained  his  friendship;  and  when  the  noble 
Earl,  after  the  death  of  his  lady,  made  an  excursion  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  he  took  with  him,  as  his  companions,  the  captain  and  his 
sister.  Miss  Brenton,  the  latter  of  whom  continued  to  manage 
his  household  affairs. 

Our  notices  will  be  chiefly  drawn  from  the  ‘  Memoirs '  of  the 
civilian ;  out  of  which  we  shall  gather  such  materials  as  will 
best  convey  a  true  portrait  of  the  character,  conduct,  and  feel¬ 
ings  of  this  great  man.  To  depict  him  in  his  early  youth  we 
must,  however,  have  recourse  to  Captain  Brenton’s  work,  where 
we  have  a  curious  piece  of  autobiography,  dictated  by  the  noble 
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lord  himself  to  the  captain.  One  day,  this  author  tells  us,  he  took 
the  opportunity  of  reminding  the  old  Earl  of  his  promise  to  relate 
to  him  part  of  his  early  history.  ‘  His  lordship,  with  his  charac-  ' 
‘  teristic  kindness  and  frankness,  immediately  replied — “  Come, 

‘  then,  take  your  pen  and  sit  down,  and  I  will  talk  while  you 
‘  write.”  He  then  dictated  to  me  what  follows : — 

‘  I  was  born  at  Meaford,  in  .Staffordshire,  on  the  9th  January  1734, 
old  style.  My  father  was  counsellor  and  solicitor  to  the  Admiralty,  and 
treasurer’  (Mr  Tucker  says  auditor)  ‘  of  Greenwich  Hospital.  At  a 
very  early  age  I  was  sent  to  a  grammar-school  at  Burton-upon-Trent, 
where  I  remained  long  enough  to  be  considered  a  very  capital  Latin 
and  Greek  scholar  for  my  years ;  and  I  was  often  selected  by  the  master 
to  show  what  proficiency  his  boys  bad  attained.  At  the  same  time,  I 
frankly  own  to  you  that  I  know  very  little  about  the  matter  now.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  years  I  was  removed  to  a  school  at  Greenwich,  kept 
by  a  Mr  Swinton,  and  where  1  was  to  have  remained  until  fitted  for  col¬ 
lege,  being  destined  for  the  law.  This  favourite  plan  of  my  father’s  was, 
however,  frustrated  by  bis  own  coachman,  whose  name  I  have  now  for¬ 
gotten.  I  only  remember  that  I  gained  his  confidence,  always  sitting  by 
his  side  on  the  coach-box  when  we  drove  out.  He  often  asked  what 
profession  I  intended  to  choose.  I  told  him  I  was  to  be  a  lawyer.  “  Oh, 
don’t  be  a  lawyer.  Master  Jackey,”  said  the  old  man  ;  “  all  lawyers  are 
rogues  I  ” 

‘  About  this  time  Strachan  (father  of  the  late  Admiral  Sir  Richard 
Strachan)  came  to  the  same  school,  and  we  became  great  friends.  He 
told  me  such  stories  of  the  happiness  of  a  sea  life,  into  which  be  had 
lately  been  initiated,  that  he  easily  persuaded  me  to  quit  the  school  and 
go  with  him.  We  set  out  accordingly,  and  concealed  ourselves  on  board 
of  a  ship  at  Woolw  ich.  My  father  was  at  that  time  absent  on  the  North¬ 
ern  Circuit.  My  mother  and  sisters  were  in  a  state  of  distraction  at 
learning  our  absence  from  school,  fearing  that  some  disaster  had  happen¬ 
ed  to  us.  But  after  keeping  them  three  days  in  the  utmost  anxiety,  and 
suffering  ourselves  much  privation  and  misery,  we  thought  it  best  to 
return  home.  I  went  in  at  night,  and  made  myself  known  to  my  sisters, 
who  remonstrated  with  me  rather  warmly  on  the  impropriety  of  my  con¬ 
duct,  and  assured  me  that  Mr  Swinton  would  chastise  me  severely  for  it ; 
to  which  1  replied  that  he  certainly  would  not,  for  that  I  did  not  intend 
to  go  to  school  any  more,  and  that  1  w  as  resolved  to  be  a  sailor. 

‘  The  next  day  my  mother  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject ;  and  I  still 
repeated  that  I  would  be  a  sailor.  This  threw  her  into  much  perplexity ; 
and,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  she  made  known  her  grief,  in  a  flood 
of  tears,  to  Lady  Archibald  Hamilton,  mother  of  the  late  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  and  wife  of  the  governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital.  Her  lady¬ 
ship  said  she  did  not  see  the  matter  in  the  same  light  as  my  mother 
did ;  that  she  thought  the  sea  a  very  honourable  and  a  very  good  profes¬ 
sion,  and  said  she  would  undertake  to  procure  me  a  situation  in  some 
ship  of  war. 

*  In  the  mean  time  my  mother  sent  for  her  brother,  Mr  John  Parker, 
who,  on  being  made  acquainted  with  my  determination,  expostulated 
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with  me,  but  to  no  purpose.  I  was  resolved  I  would  not  be  a  lawyer, 
and  that  I  would  be  a  sailor.  Shortly  afterwards,  Lady  A.  Hamilton 
introduced  me  to  Lady  Burlington,  and  she  to  Commodore  Towiishend, 
who  was  at  that  time  going  out  in  the  Gloucester,  as  eomraander>in* 
chief,  to  Jamaica.  She  requested  that  he  would  take  me  on  his  quarter¬ 
deck,  to  which  the  commodore  readily  consented  ;  and  I  was  forthwith 
to  be  prepared  for  a  sea  life. 

‘  My  equipment  was  rather  what  would  now  he  called  grotesque.  My 
coat  was  made  for  me  to  grow  up  to  ;  it  reached  down  to  my  heels,  anda 
was  fully  large  in  the  sleeves.  1  had  a  dirk  and  a  gold-laced  hat ;  and  in 
this  costume  my  uncle  caused  me  to  be  introduced  to  my  patroness. 
Lady  Burlington.  Here  1  acquitted  myself  but  badly.  I  lagged  behind 
my  uncle,  and  held  by  the  skirt  of  his  coat.  Her  ladyship,  however, 
insisted  on  my  coming  forward,  shook  hands  with  me,  and  told  me  1  had 
chosen  a  very  honourable  profession.  She  then  gave  Mr  Parker  a  note 
to  Commodore  Townshend,  desiring  that  we  should  call  on  him  early  the 
next  morning.  This  we  did  ;  and,  after  waiting  some  time,  the  commo¬ 
dore  made  his  appearance  in  his  nightcap  and  slippers,  and  in  a  very 
rough  and  uncouth  voice  asked  me,  how  soon  1  would  be  ready  to  join 
my  ship  ?  I  replied,  “  Directly.”  “  Then  you  may  go  to-morrow  mor¬ 
ning,”  said  he,  “and  I  will  give  you  a  letter  to  the  first  lieutenant.”' 

Captain  Brenton  here  interrupts  the  narrative  by  informing 
us,  that  the  manner  and  circumstances  of  young  Jervis’s  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  first  lieutenant  are  too  gross  to  be  described  ;  that,  in 
point  of  immorality  and  vice,  it  equaled  or  outdid  any  thing 
described  in  Roderick  Random. 

‘  This  was  in  the  year  1748.  As  soon  as  the  ship  was  ready  for  sea, 
we  proceeded  to  Jamaica ;  and,  as  I  was  always  fond  of  an  active  life,  I 
volunteered  to  go  into  small  vessels,  and  saw  a  good  deal  of  what  was 
going  on. 

‘  My  father  had  a  very  large  family,  with  limited  means.  He  gave 
me  twenty  pounds  at  starting,  and  that  was  all  he  ever  gave  me.  After 
I  had  been  a  considerable  time  at  the  station,  I  drew  for  twenty  more, 
but  the  bill  came  back  protested.  1  was  mortified  at  this  rebuke,  and 
made  a  promise,  which  I  have  ever  kept,  that  I  would  never  draw  an¬ 
other  bill  without  a  certainty  of  its  being  paid.  1  immediately  changed 
my  mode  of  living,  quitted  my  mess,  lived  alone,  and  took  up  the  ship’s 
allowance,  which  I  found  quite  sufficient ;  washed  and  mended  my  own 
clothes  ;  made  a  pair  of  trowsers  out  of  the  ticking  of  my  bed ;  and 
having  by  these  means  saved  as  much  money  as  would  redeem  my 
honour,  1  took  up  my  bill ;  and  from  that  time  to  this  [and  be  said  this 
with  great  energy]  I  have  taken  care  to  keep  within  my  means.’-— 
{^Brenton,  Vol.  i.  pp.  19,  20.) 

Mr  Tucker’s  statement  does  not  materially  differ  from  this, 
but  it  wants  the  freshness  of  the  original.  However  limited  the 
means  may  have  been  of  Mr  Swynfen  Jervis  with  his  double 
offices,  or  whatever  bis  intention  in  subjecting  his  son  to  pecu- 
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niary  distress  and  mortified  feelings,  it  took  with  the  latter  the 
right  turn  ; — kindled  in  his  breast  a  lofty  spirit  of  independence, 
which  never  afterwards  was  quenched ;  it  first  taught  him  to  rely 
upon  himself,  and  how  securely,  though  not  without  a  sacrifice, 
he  might  do  so ;  it  originated  in  him  that  confidence  in  his  own 
resources,  which,  in  the  constantly  occurring  transactions  of  his 
eventful  life,  was  one  of  his  chief  superiorities  over  the  run  of 
mankind. 

It  was,  however,  a  dangerous,  and  to  many  a  youth  would 
have  proved  a  fatal,  experiment,  though  it  succeeded  with  young 
Jervis.  But  it  succeeded,  not  so  much  from  the  wisdom  of  the 
parent,  as  from  the  natural  and  determined  character  of  the  boy. 
It  was  that  innate  and  inherent  character,  more  than  the  difficul¬ 
ties  he  had  to  encounter  on  his  first  entrance  into  the  service,  that 
made  him  what  he  afterwards  became ;  for  we  are  by  no  means 
sure  that  a  young  man,  entering  the  service  under  wholly  difterent 
circumstances — to  whom  his  friends  allow  some  L.50  or  L.60 
a-year  for  his  mess,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  live  like  a  gentle¬ 
man  among  his  colleagues — would  not  turn  out  as  distinguished 
an  officer  as  one  doomed  to  share  the  poverty  of  Jervis,  to  sell  his 
own  bedding,  and  to  sleep  on  the  bare  deck. 

At  an  early  period  after  his  joining  the  Gloucester  and  arriving 
on  the  West  Indian  station,  finding  he  had  no  means  of  partaking 
in  the  mess  of  his  colleagues  in  that  ship  on  account  of  the  ex¬ 
penses,  he  prevailed  on  the  captain  to  transfer  him  into  one  of  the 
small  cruisers,  where  he  could  adapt  his  scanty  means  to  his  abso¬ 
lute  necessities ;  and,  being  utterly  unable  to  indulge  in  expenses 
on  shore,  he  was  always  ready  to  volunteer  for  such  small  craft  as 
were  proceeding  to  sea.  The  dishonoured  bill  being  the  great¬ 
est  weight  upon  his  mind,  he  resolved  to  submit  to  the  endurance 
of  pinching  privation,  in  order  to  relieve  himself  from  the  burden. 
In  one  of  these  cruisers  it  happened  that,  in  the  cable  tier,  was 
an  old  quartermaster  named  Drysdale,  who  had  been  mate  of  a 
merchant  vessel:  this  old  seaman  afforded  the  midshipman  the 
only  assistance  he  ever  received,  towrards  the  perfect  acquirement, 
which  he  afterwards  attained,  of  navigation. 

Thus  did  this  youth  contrive  to  rub  on,  for  six  years,  tiil 
the  autumn  of  1754,  when  be  had  nearly  served  his  time  as 
midshipman,  and  then  returned  in  the  Sphinx  to  England  ; 
was  transferred  to  the  William  and  Mary  yacht,  and  there  com¬ 
pleted  the  few  months  required  to  make  him  eligible  for  a  lieute¬ 
nant’s  commission.  This  he  received  in  the  early  part  of  January 
1755,  and  joined  the  Prince,  of  ninety  guns,  intended  for  the 
flag  of  Lord  Anson.  She  was  commanded  by  Captain  Saunders, 
‘  the  pattern  of  steady  bravery  combined  with  the  most  unaffected 
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‘  modesty/  In  February  he  was  transferred,  as  the  junior  lieu¬ 
tenant,  to  the  Royal  George,  and  the  following  month  to  the 
Nottingham,  one  of  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Boscawen. 

When  Sir  Edward  Hawke  was  sent  out  to  the  Mediterranean 
to  repair  the  misfortunes  connected  with  Admiral  Byng’s  com¬ 
mand,  Captain  Saunders  was  promoted  to  the  flag,  and  appointed 
second  in  command  ;  and  it  speaks  volumes  in  favour  of  Jervis, 
that  his  short  acquaintance  had  impressed  that  excellent  officer 
with  80  good  an  opinion,  that,  unsolicited,  he  was  selected  as  one 
of  his  followers.  He  placed  him  in  the  Dorchester,  whence  he 
was  soon  afterwards  removed  to  the  Prince,  in  which  the  Admiral’s 
flag  was  then  flying ;  and  when  in  1 7.'>7  it  was  shifted  to  the  Cul- 
loden,  he  took  Mr  Jervis  with  him  as  his  second  lieutenant. 

The  illness  of  Strachan,  who  commanded  a  small  sloop,  the 
Experiment,  placed  Lieutenant  Jervis,  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
command  of  a  ship ;  and,  being  sent  out  on  a  cruise,  he  fell  in 
with  and  engaged  the  French  privateer  Xebeque,  much  superior 
in  force  and  sailing.  In  a  running  fight,  which  lasted  above 
two  hours,  the  Experiment  had  a  midshipman  killed  and  several 
of  the  crew  wounded ;  the  sloop  was  much  damaged  in  her  hull  and 
rigging,  and  her  main-mast  shot  through.  The  Xebeque  made 
off ;  but  her  speed  was  so  superior  that  the  pursuit  was  soon  de¬ 
cided  to  be  hopeless. 

The  expedition  against  Canada  being  decided  on,  and  the  re¬ 
nowned  Wolfe  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  military  forces, 
Admiral,  now  Sir  Charles  Saunders,  who  was  recalled  from  the 
Mediterranean  for  the  express  purpose  of  taking  the  command  of 
the  fleet  to  be  employed  on  this  expedition,  again  hoisted  his  flag 
in  the  Prince,  and  selected  Mr  Jervis  to  be  his  first  lieutenant. 
The  military  Commander-in-chief,  and  his  aide-de-camp.  Captain 
(afterwards  Colonel)  Barre,  were  among  Sir  Charles  Saunders’s 
guests.  Wolfe  and  Jervis  had  been  at  school  together,  *  when 
‘  the  generous  acquaintance  of  youthful  hours’  had  been  formed, 
now  in  a  maturer  age  to  be  renewed  ;*  and  such  was  the  confi¬ 
dence  the  soldier  here  placed  in  the  sailor,  that,  *  when  on 
‘  the  eve  of  battle,  that  gallant  young  hero  sought  for  a  friend  to 
‘  whom  he  might  unbosom  the  fondest  secret  of  his  heart,  Jer- 
*  vis  was  the  chosen  depositary.’ 

By  the  time  the  forces  had  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  St 
Lawrence,  Sir  Charles  had  appointed  Jervis  to  command  the 
Porcupine  sloop,  with  which,  by  his  alertness  on  all  occasions. 


•  Is  not  this  doubtful?  Wolfe  was  born  in  1726,  Jervis  in  1734, 
making  a  difference  of  eight  years  in  their  ages. 
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be  was  jutiged  to  be  of  material  service  to  the  army.  The 
Porcupine  was  ordered  to  lead,  and  the  General  embarked  in  the 
leading  ship.  When  under  the  guns  of  Quebec,  it  fell  a  dead 
calm.  The  stream  of  the  river  set  the  Porcupine  rapidly  towards 
the  flats,  and  within  the  reach  of  the  guns  of  Fort  Louis,  from 
whence  she  was  cannonaded.  But,  by  the  judicious  exertions  of 
Jervis  and  his  crew,  she  was  towed  off,  and  the  fleet  conducted 
to  a  landing-place;  and  here  Commander  Jervis’s  participation 
ceased. 

The  exploits  and  the  result  of  this  expedition  are  matters  of 
history,  in  which  the  name  of  Wolfe  is  emblazoned  in  imperish¬ 
able  characters. 

‘  In  England,’  says  Lord  Orford,  ‘  the  people  despaired,  they  triunaphed, 
they  wept,  for  Wolfe  had  fallen  in  the  hour  of  victory  ;  joy,  grief,  curio¬ 
sity,  astonishment,  were  painted  in  every  countenance ;  the  more  they 
enquired,  the  higher  their  admiration  rose ;  not  an  incident  but  was 
heroic  and  affecting.’ — ‘  Still,  however,’  says  Mr  Tucker,  ‘  does  one 
incident  remain,  which,  it  is  believed,  is  not  generally  known,  and 
which,  as  Commander  Jervis  participated  in  it,  should  be  related. 
On  the  night  previous  to  the  battle,  after  all  the  orders  for  the  as¬ 
sault  were  given,  Wolfe  requested  a  private  interview  with  his  friend ; 
at  which,  saying  he  had  the  strongest  presentiment  that  he  should  be 
killed  in  the  fight  of  the  morrow,  but  he  was  sure  he  should  die  on  the 
field  of  glory,  Wolfe  unbuttoned  his  waistcoat,  and  taking  from  his  bosom 
the  miniature  of  a  young  lady  with  whose  heart  his  own  “  blended,”  he 
delivered  it  to  Commander  Jervis,  entreating  that,  if  the  foreboding  came 
to  pass,  he  would  himself  return  it  to  her  on  his  arrival  in  England. 
Wolfe’s  presages  were  too  completely  fulfilled,  and  Commander  Jervis 
had  the  most  painful  duty  of  delivering  the  pledge  to  Miss  Lowther.’ 

In  1769  he  was  appointed  to  the  Alarm  frigate,  and  sent  to 
the  Mediterranean.  When  at  Genoa,  (not  at  Tunis,  as  Captain 
Brenton  says,)  two  African  slaves,  sauntering  in  their  galley 
near  the  mole,  jumped  into  the  Alarm’s  boat,  enfolded  them¬ 
selves  in  the  British  colours,  and  shouted  out,  ‘  We  are  free !  ’ 
The  Genoese  officer,  hearing  this,  caused  them  to  be  taken 
forcibly  from  their  place  of  refuge,  one  of  the  slaves  carrying 
away  with  him  the  piece  of  the  flag  torn  off.  This  being 
reported  to  Captain  Jervis,  he  at  once  decided  it  was  an  insult 
to  the  British  flag ;  and  ‘  accordingly,’  he  says,  ‘  I  demanded 
‘  of  both  the  Doge  and  Senate  that  both  the  slaves  should  be 
‘  brought  on  board  the  Alarm,  with  the  part  of  the  torn  colour 
‘  which  the  slave  carried  off  with  him,  the  officer  of  the  guard 
‘  punished,  and  an  apology  made  on  the  quarterdeck  of  the 
‘  Alarm,  under  the  king’s  colours,  for  the  outrage  offered  to  the 
*  British  nation  ;  ’  and  he  carried  every  point  of  his  demand.  Mr 
Tucker,  rather  unnecessarily,  here  introduces  Jervis’s  opinions  in 
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after  life  as  decidedly  averse  from  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery ; 
and  we  notice  this  the  rather  because  we  think  Captain  Brenton 
has  been  led  into  a  mistake.  He  says  that  Sir  George  Naylor 
waited  on  Lord  St  Vincent  for  some  historical  anecdotes  to 
grace  the  history  of  his  peerage ;  that  his  lordship  expressed  his 
dissent,  being  utterly  averse  from  such  nonsense  and  vanity  ;  but 
that,  after  a  short  silence,  he  said,  ‘  Yes,  there  is  one  anecdote 
‘  which  1  will  give  you,  and  one  at  which  I  am  more  proud  than 
‘  of  any  other  event  of  my  life ;  ’ — and  he  tells  the  story  of  the  two 
slaves.  This  is  not  exactly  what  we  should  expect  from  one, 
who  was  not  only  indifferent,  but  invariably  hostile,  to  slave 
emancipation  ;  and  we  think,  moreover,  that  some  little  ‘  vanity  ’ 
teas  displayed  (but  could  any  one  blame  it  ?)  in  the  emblazon¬ 
ment  of  his  arms  with  an  historical  anecdote  that  no  one  can 
mistake  ; — his  supporters  bearing  the  Thunderer’s  eagle  and  the 
winged  horse  of  Helicon,  in  direct  allusion  to  the  capture  of  the 
Pegase  by  the  Foudroyant. 

After  a  severe  storm,  and  the  shipwreck  of  the  Alarm  at  Mar¬ 
seilles,  it  required  the  most  extraordinary  exertions,  together 
with  the  valuable  assistance  of  M.  Pleville  de  Peltier,  the  port 
officer,  to  make  her  again  seaworthy ;  after  which  Jervis,  by 
his  representations  to  the  Admiralty,  had  the  gratification  of 
presenting  to  M.  de  Peltier  a  yiluahle  piece  of  plate.  A  few 
months  after  the  accident,  he  writes  to  his  sister — ‘  The  Alarm 
is  the  completest  thing  1  ever  saw  on  the  water ;  ’ — having  pre¬ 
viously  described  her  as  ‘  a  miserable  sunken  wreck.’ 

He  also  wrote  to  his  father  on  this  occasion ;  but  nothing 
appears  in  reply  either  then  or  thereafter.  ‘  I  have  the  happi- 
‘  ness  to  inform  my  dearest  father  that  my  prospects  brighten, 

*  and  I  hope  to  be  at  sea  in  a  month.  1  have  had  a  severe  lesson 
‘  of  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  gained  some  experience,  and, 

*  I  have  the  vanity  to  think,  lost  no  reputation,  although  other 
‘  loss  I  have  sustained  enough  ;  but  that  is  not  to  he  named.’ 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  William  Henry,  Duke  of  Glou¬ 
cester,  being  in  a  weak  state  of  health,  it  was  the  King’s  plea¬ 
sure  that  a  winter’s  sojourn  in  Italy  should  take  place,  and  that 
a  frigate  should  convey  him  from  port  to  port — and  the  Alarm 
was  ordered  on  that  service.  On  this  occasion  Jervis  proved,  in 
one  respect,  that  as  the  boy  had  been,  so  was  the  man.  Alive  to 
the  advantages  of  visiting  the  several  courts  of  Italy  under  such 
favourable  auspices,  and  in  the  society  in  which  he  was  com¬ 
pelled,  as  it  were,  to  move,  he  thus  informs  his  friends  how  he 
supported  himself :  ‘  Throughout  such  an  expensive  employ,  by 
‘  great  economy  my  own  pocket  supported  myself,  and  main- 

*  tained  my  independence,  though  it  was  hard  work ;  but  I  could 
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‘  not  afford  to  purchase  any  things  in  this  land  of  tempting  curio* 

‘  sities  and  arts.’  I'he  Duke  quitted  in  May,  with  a  heart  over¬ 
flowing  with  thankfulness  for  the  unalloyed  pleasure  he  had 
received  from  his  trip  with  Jervis. 

The  Alarm,  after  this,  went  home,  was  paid  off,  and  Jervis, 
with  his  friend  Captain  Barrington,  the  former  having  first  for 
some  time  studied  the  French  language,  set  off  on  a  tour  of 
inspection  of  the  European  naval  arsenals — chiefly  those  of 
France.  They  then  proceeded  to  St  Petersburg  by  the  Baltic; 
and  Jervis  gives  a  concise  and  spirited  account  of  the  Empress 
Catharine,  and  the  noted  characters  who  were  then  found  in  the 
Russian  capital.  Stockholm,  Carlscrona,  Copenhagen,  and  the 
harbours  of  Norway,  were  also  visited ;  as  were  Hamburg, 
Lubeck,  and  the  ports  of  Holland,  together  with  the  northern 
ports  of  France;  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  second  year  of  their 
travels,  they  returned  to  Plymouth. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  Jervis  was  appointed  to  the  Foudro- 
yant,  the  finest  two-deck  ship  in  the  British  navy.  She  was 
annexed  to  the  Channel  fleet  under  Admiral  Keppel,  and  was 
stationed  immediately  astern  of  the  Commander-in  chiefs  ship, 
the  Victory.  In  our  review  of  the  Life  of  Keppel,  by  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Augustus  Keppel,  we  adverted  to  the  straightforward 
evidence  of  Captain  Jervis  on  the  court-martial  called  for  by 
Palliser  against  Keppel.  Mr  Tucker  has  reprinted,  at  full  length, 
the  evidence  of  Jervis,  which  occupied  two  days,  and  which  con¬ 
sists  of  ninety-one  questions  and  cross-questions,  with  the  an¬ 
swers.  All  of  these  were  clear,  concise,  decided,  and  consistent ; 
and  that  evidence  alone  left  not  a  doubt  as  to  the  conduct  of 
Keppel. 

In  1779  the  Foudroyant  was  still  attached  to  the  Channel  fleet, 
then  under  the  command  of  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  who  made  so 
dignified  a  retreat  before  the  immensely  superior  Spanish  and 
French  fleets,  that  Lord  Howe  and  his  Board  of  Admiralty 
expressed  their  high  ‘  approbation’  of  the  Admiral’s  wise  and 
prudent  conduct. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  Jervis  considered  it  in  a 
different  light.  Writing  to  his  sister  he  says — ‘  I  am  in  the 
‘  most  humbled  state  of  mind  I  ever  experienced,  from  the  retreat 
‘  we  have  made  before  the  combined  fleets  all  yesterday  and 
‘  this  morning.’  Fortune,  however,  erelong  cheered  him  up. 
In  1782,  his  friend  Admiral  Barrington  was  sent  to  sea  with 
twelve  sail  of  the  line,  and  one  of  them  was  the  Foudroyant. 
The  Brest  fleet  came  out ;  the  signal  was  made  for  a  general 
chase,  and  the  Foudroyant,  being  the  best  sailer,  soon  walked  by 
the  fleet,  and,  towards  the  evening,  saw  the  French,  six  ships  of 
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war,  and  eighteen  sail  of  convoy.  About  ten  p.  m.,  Jervis, 
observing  they  were  separating,  and  selecting  the  largest  for  pur¬ 
suit,  ordered  Bowen,  a  favourite  midshipman,  to  the  forecastle,  to 
keep  sight  of  her  by  his  night-glass.  In  the  mean  time  every 
thing  was  made  ready  for  action  ;  and  to  the  repeated  ques¬ 
tions  to  young  Bowen,  if  he  saw  the  chase  ?  the  replies  being 
always  in  the  affirmative,  Jervis  was  so  delighted  with  the  boy’s 
attention,  that  at  last  he  called  out,  ‘  That’s  right,  Bowen; 

‘  do  you  only  keep  sight  of  her,  and  rely  upon  it  I  will  never 
‘  lose  sight  of  you.’ — A  promise  most  faithfully  kept.*  Young 
Bowen,  now  seeing  a  close  action  at  hand,  took  his  station, 
as  aide-de-camp,  by  the  side  of  his  captain  on  the  quarter¬ 
deck.  The  Foudroyant,  running  at  the  rate  of  eleven  miles 
an  hour,  was  speedily  within  hail  of  the  adversary,  when  the 
officer  on  the  forecastle  called  out — ‘  She  has  put  her  helm  up 
to  rake  us,  sir.’  When  Jervis  was  on  the  point  of  putting  the 
Foudroyant’s  helm  a-starboard,  in  order  to  give  her  a  broadside 
from  her  starboard  guns,  young  Bowen  was  so  forcibly  struck 
with  the  advantage  that  might  be  taken  by  a  contrary  proceed¬ 
ing,  that  he  could  not  help  exclaiming — ‘  Then,  if  we  put  our 
helm  to  port  we  shall  rake  her'  Jervis,  instantly  feeling  the 
force  of  the  observation,  in  his  turn  exclaimed,  ‘  You  are  right, 
Bowen — helm  a-port !  ’  Passing  close  under  the  enemy’s  stern, 
the  Foudroyant  poured  in,  and  continued  for  some  time,  a  raking 
fire.  The  enemy  being  thrown  into  confusion,  her  sails  in  the 
greatest  disorder,  Jervis  determined  on  boarding,  and  laid  the 
Foudroyant  on  the  enemy’s  larboard  side.  Headed  by  young 
Bowen,  the  boarders  were  soon  in  possession  of  the  enemy’s 
deck,  struck  her  colours  with  cheers,  and  thus  in  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  the  action  ceased. 

The  prize  was  the  Pegase  of  seventy-four  guns,  commanded 
by  Le  Chevalier  Cillart,  who  by  the  fortune  of  war  became  a 
prisoner  to  an  old  acquaintance,  to  whom,  of  course,  Jervis  was 
delighted  to  pay  the  most  marked  attention ;  giving  positive 
injunctions  that  every  article  of  furniture,  clothing,  books,  and 
papers,  belonging  to  the  captain  and  the  officers,  should  be  care¬ 
fully  collected  and  brought  on  board  the  Foudroyant.  Captain 


•  At  the  close  of  the  year,  at  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  he  appointed 
Bowen  acting  lieutenant  of  the  Foudroyant,  and  he  was  confirmed  to  the 
Prince  in  1790.  In  1792,  following  his  patron  to  the  West  Indies,  he 
obtained  the  rank  of  commander,  then  of  post-captain  into  the  Terpsi¬ 
chore,  in  which  ship  he  so  often  and  brilliantly  distinguished  himself; 
and  while  captain  of  her  at  Teneriffe,  he  there  gallantly  fell. 
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Brenton  tells  a  very  different  story,  which  he  says  he  had  from 
Sir  John  Jervis  himself.  The  French  captain  showed  him  a 
letter  he  had  written  to  the  minister  of  marine,  giving  an 
account  of  his  capture,  and  he  asked  Jervis  his  opinion  of  it. 

‘  I  read  it,’  said  the  latter,  ‘  and  returned  it  to  him,  saying  I 
‘  had  but  one  objection,  namely,  that  not  one  word  of  it  was  true 
‘  — “  Mais  comment  pas  vrai  ?”  No,  sir,  not  one  word  of  it  is 
‘  true  ;  but  you  can  send  it  if  you  please.  He  did  send  it,  sir, 

‘  and,  when  he  was  tried  for  the  loss  of  his  ship,  the  lettfer  was 
‘  produced ;  he  was  dismissed  the  service,  and  his  sword  broken 
‘  over  his  head.’  Sir  John  Jervis,  we  venture  to  say,  never  would 
use  so  insulting  and  brutal  a  phrase  to  any  one,  much  less  to  a 
friend  in  misfortune,  his  prisoner  and  his  guest.  The  loss  of  life, 
and  the  damage  to  the  masts  and  yards,  were  great  in  the  Pegase ; 
in  the  Foudroyant  not  a  man  was  killed,  and  only  five  wounded 
— of  whom  Jervis  was  one,  being  struck  between  the  eyes,  both 
of  which  were  blackened.  Admiral  Barrington,  in  a  private 
letter  to  Mr  Rose,  after  due  praise  of  Jervis,  says — ‘  He,  poor 
‘  fellow,  has  got  an  honourable  mark  above  his  eye,  which  I 
‘  conceive  will  be  of  no  bad  consequence,  rather  the  reverse ;  for, 

‘  as  a  man  of  middle  age,  it  may  make  his  fortune.  The  fair 
‘  honour  the  brave,  and,  as  we  suppose,  delight  in  kissing  the 
‘  honourable  mark.’  In  submitting  to  the  King  what  reward 
should  be  conferred  on  Jervis,  his  Majesty  at  once  said  to  Lord 
Keppel — ‘  Let  him  be  made  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath;’ 
but  no  baronetcy,  as  Mr  Tucker  has  stated. 

In  1782,  the  Foudroyant  was  attached  to  the  fleet  under  Lord 
Howe  for  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  where  Sir  John  Jervis  got 
great  credit  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  conducted  safely 
into  port  the  fleet  of  victuallers  and  powder  ships,  in  the  face  of 
the  Spanish  fleet,  and  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  garrison.  On 
the  passage  out  to  Gibraltar,  Lord  Howe  one  day  assembled 
the  flag-officers  and  captains,  to  know  their  opinions  with  regard 
to  the  prudence,  or  otherwise,  of  an  inferior  fleet  engaging  a 
superior  one  by  night.  Jervis  was  the  only  captain  who  decided 
against  it,  assigning  various  reasons  for  giving  preference  to  a 
battle  by  day ;  in  which  he  was  supported  by  Admiral  Barring¬ 
ton,  who  observed,  ‘  that  he  could  not  contemplate  that  any  ship 
*  would  be  found  wanting  in  the  day  of  battle ;  yet,  should  there 
‘  unfortunately  be  a  shy  cock  among  them,  daylight  would  ex- 
‘  pose  him,’  * 


•  Sir  John  Barrow  gives  this  anecdote  in  his  life  of  Howe^  as  he  tells 
us,  on  living  authority. 
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On  her  return  from  Gibraltar,  at  the  close  of  1782,  the  Fou- 
clroyant  was  paid  off,  after  being  eight  years  in  commission :  a 
more  perfect  man-of-war,  or  a  more  beautiful  model,  the  British 
navy  had  then  never  seen — superior  alike  for  her  sailing  and 
fighting  qualities.  Yet  when  in  the  French  service,  this  fine 
ship,  of  84  guns  and  800  men,  was  captured  by  the  Mon¬ 
mouth,  a  small  64,  after  an  action  of  four  hours,  in  which 
Captain  Gardiner  was  first  wounded  in  the  arm,  then  shot  dead 
by  a  ball  striking  his  forehead ;  but  the  action  was  nobly  con¬ 
tinued  by  the  first  lieutenant,  Carket.  The  enemy  had  100 
men  killed  and  90  wounded ;  the  Monmouth,  *28  killed  and 
79  wounded.  Splendid  as  the  Foudroyant  was,  we  believe  that 
no  model  or  lines  of  her  beautiful  figure  have  been  preserved ; 
but  one  of  her  name  was  built  at  Plymouth,  in  1798,  by  Sir  John 
Henhlowe. 

On  a  conjoint  expedition  projected  by  the  Government  against 
the  Spanish  West  Indies,  Sir  John  Jervis  accepted  a  command, 
on  the  principle  that  he  never  solicited  or  refused  any  particu¬ 
lar  service,  and  his  broad  pendant  was  hoisted  in  the  Salis¬ 
bury  ;  but  on  the  armed  neutrality  being  settled,  the  project  was 
abandoned,  and  Sir  John  struck  his  broad  pendant,  and  remained 
on  shore  about  six  or  seven  years.  A  person,  however,  of  such 
an  active  mind  was  not  likely  to  continue  idle ;  and,  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  election  of  1784,  he  was  returned  for  N.  Yarmouth.  In 
politics  he  was  a  decided  Whig ;  but,  as  INIr  Tucker  says,  he 
should  be  called  ‘  a  Whig  Royalist ;  for  although  upon  all 
*  other  constitutional  questions  the  strong  inclination  of  his 
‘  opinion  was  toward  the  liberal  side,  yet,  of  the  necessary  and 
‘  lawful  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  of  its  consequence  and 
‘  grandeur,  he  was  at  all  times  the  eager  defender.’  His  name 
is  to  be  found  in  all  the  great  struggles  of  the  Whigs  for  liberty, 
and  at  all  their  meetings  in  favour  of  religious  Toleration  and 
of  Parliamentary  Reform. 

In  1787  Sir  John  Jervis  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Rear- 
Admiral  ;  and  in  1790,  when  the  Nootka  Sound  quarrel  occurred, 
lie  hoisted  his  flag  in  the  Prince,  of  98  guns,  under  Lord  Howe, 
and  was  placed  in  command  of  a  division  of  the  fleet.  Spain 
having  applied  to  the  National  Assembly  of  France  for  assist¬ 
ance,  the  latter,  as  usual,  ever  ready  to  show  her  hatred  of  Eng¬ 
land,  assembled  a  fleet  at  Brest ;  but  licentiousness  and  insub¬ 
ordination  having  usurped  the  place  of  discipline,  the  inevitable 
consequence,  mutiny,  followed ;  officers  were  appointed  and 
removed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crews ;  and  nothing  was,  or  could 
be,  attempted  by  such  a  disorganized  fleet.  A  convention  was 
made  by  England  with  Spain,  hostilities  were  avoided,  the  fleet 
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paid  off,  and  each  flag-officer  was  indulged  with  the  remunera¬ 
tion  of  a  midshipman  for  promotion.  The  quarterdeck  of  the 
Prince  was  full  of  young  gentlemen  of  the  first  families  in  the 
kingdom.  Many  were  the  candidates,  and  overpowering  the 
interest  made,  for  the  highly  connected  aspirants  ;  but  when  the 
day  came  for  nomination,  surprise  and  disappointment  arrived 
with  it.  The  unsolicited  recommendation  of  Sir  John  Jervis 
was  in  favour  of  a  friendless,  retiring,  but  well-behaved  son  of 
an  old  and  poor,  but  well-conducted,  lieutenant.  In  answer  to 
the  youth’s  overflowings  of  gratitude  and  astonishment  at  h!s 
good  fortune.  Sir  John  said — ‘  Sir,  I  named  you  for  the  lieuto- 
‘  nant  1  was  allowed  to  promote,  because  you  had  merited  the 
‘  good  opinion  of  your  superiors,  and  that  you  were  the  son  of 
‘  an  old  officer  and  worthy  man  in  no  great  affluence.  A  steady 
‘  perseverance  in  that  conduct  which  has  now  caused  you  to  be 
‘  thus  distinguished,  is  the  most  likely  means  to  carry  you  for- 
‘  ward  in  your  profession  ;  for  I  trust  that  other  officers  of  iny 
‘  rank  will  observe  the  maxim  that  I  do — to  prefer  the  son  of  a 
‘  brother  officer,  when  deserving^  before  any  other.’ 

That  Sir  John’s  correspondence  was  well  suited  to  its  sub¬ 
ject,  the  following,  forming  a  striking  contrast  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  will  furnish  an  example  : — ‘  I  enclose - ’s  letter  as  a 

‘  testimony  of  his  effrontery  ;  no  consideration  will  ever  induce 
‘  me  to  countenance  any  officer  who  slights  the  good  opinion  of 
‘  his  captain,  or  presumes  to  attempt  to  pay  me  a  compliment  at 
‘  the  expense  of  him.’ 

In  1793,  theGovernment  decided  on  a  joint  expedition  against 
the  French  West  India  islands,  when  Sir  John  Jervis  was  select¬ 
ed  to  command  the  naval  part,  and  Sir  Charles  Grey  the  troops. 
A  combined  expedition  is  not  always  a  cordial  or  a  successful 
one ;  but  in  the  present  instance  a  good  feeling  and  harmony 
prevailed,  not  only  between  the  respective  commanders,  but  on 
every  occasion  between  the  soldiers  and  sailors — each  vying  w  ith 
the  others  which  should  outdo  their  fellow  warriors  in  the  same 
cause.  In  no  instance  was  there  the  slightest  misunderstanding 
between  the  Commanders-in-chief ;  it  is  on  record  that  neither  of 
them  had  occasion  even  to  write  a  single  letter  on  service  to  the 
other,  during  the  whole  campaign.  The  result  was,  that  al¬ 
though  the  French  were  well  prepared,  and  fought  desperately, 
every  island  fell  in  succession  into  our  hands ;  so  that,  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  scarcely  more  than  three  months,  when  all  the  main 
objects  of  the  expedition  had  been  accomplished.  Sir  John  Jervis 
was  enabled  to  inform  the  Admiralty,  ‘  that  all  the  French  islands 
‘  in  those  seas  were  reduced.’ 

There  was,  however,  a  single  instance,  and  but  one,  of  foolish 
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feeling,  originating  probably  in  weakness  of  intellect,  but  ex¬ 
plained  into  a  misunderstanding,  on  the  part  of  a  general  officer. 
The  following  order  was  given  out  by  General  Prescott: — 

‘  Whereas  Vice-Admiral  Sir  John  Jervis  has  given  orders  fre- 

*  quently  on  shore  here,  and  particularly  in  a  note  dated  Boyne, 

*  June  1  Uh,  which  must  have  arisen  either  from  great  ignorance, 

‘  or  great  presumption  and  arrogance — if  from  ignorance,  poor 
‘  man,  he  is  to  be  pitied ;  but  if  from  great  presumption  and 
‘  arrogance,  to  be  checked.  It  is  therefore  Lieutenant-General 
‘  Prescott’s  orders,  that  in  future  no  attention  is  to  be  given  to 
‘  such  notes  or  orders,  and  his  signature  to  be  as  little  regarded 
‘  as  those  of  John  Nokes  and  Peter  Styles.’  The  cause  of  this 
peevish  and  foolish  order  was  owing  to  the  Admiral  having  seen 
a  few  soldiers  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  requested  the  officer 
on  guard  to  hand  them  over  to  his  boat,  to  be  sent  on  board, 
which  the  officer  reported  he  had  been  commanded  to  do.  We 
can  well  imagine  the  fierce  look  from  the  all-piercing  eye  which. 
Sir  John  cast  on  first  sight  of  this  impudent  order ;  and  with 
what  ineffable  scorn  he  treated  ‘  the  ignorance,  the  presumption, 

*  and  the  arrogance’  of  the  silly  writer.  It  appears,  however,  that 
the  general  soon  recovered  his  senses,  as  he  says  in  the  Gazette — 
‘  I  cannot  help  acknowledging  the  great  obligations  I  lie  under 
‘  to  Sir  John  Jervis,  for  the  many  and  essential  services  which 
‘  he  rendered  me  and  my  garrison  while  he  continued  in  the 
‘  command,  and  which  were  always  offered  with  the  utmost  ala- 
‘  crity,  and  performed  with  equal  diligence.’ 

To  recount  the  operations  of  the  besieging  forces  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  article;  but  we  cannot  withhold  a  few  words  on 
the  eminently  gallant  conduct  of  Commander  Faulknor,  of  the 
Zebra,  before  Fort  Bourbon.  The  Zebra,  with  bamboo  scaling 
ladders  triced  up  to  the  shrouds,  was  ordered  to  lead  in ;  made 
sail  straight  to  the  fort ;  laid  his  little  sloop  as  close  under  the 
guns  as  the  water  allowed,  to  w  ithin  fifteen  feet  of  the  wall ;  and 
Faulknor  headed  his  boarders  over  tbe  parapet  into  the  fort.  On 
the  covered  way  a  whole  regiment  waited  tiieir  approach ;  a  tre¬ 
mendous  discharge  of  musketry  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  seamen ; 
but  the  enemy  was  charged  so  fiercely  that  nothing  could  with¬ 
stand  it,  and  the  whole  regiment  laid  down  their  arms.  Faulknor 
forced  his  way  through  the  iron  gates,  gained  the  summit  of  the 
citadel,  and  struck  the  French  and  hoisted  the  English  colours, 
amidst  shouts  of  triumph  from  the  armed  boats,  from  the  squa¬ 
dron,  and  from  the  army  on  the  outside.  ‘  No  language  of 
‘  mine,’  says  the  Commander-in-chief,  ‘  can  express  the  merit  of 

*  Captain  Faulknor  upon  the  occasion  ;  but  as  every  officer  and 

*  man  in  the  army  and  squadron  bears  testimony  to  it,  this 
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‘  incomparable  achievement  cannot  fail  of  being  recorded  in 
‘  history.’ 

On  a  signal  being  made  for  the  Commander  of  the  Zebra, 
Sir  John  ordered  the  Boyne’s  hands  to  be  turned  up,  and  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  officers,  he  thus  greeted  the  hero — 

‘  Captain  Faulknor,  by  your  daring  courage  this  day,  a  French 
‘  frigate  has  fallen  into  our  hands.  I  have  ordered  her  to  be 
‘  taken  into  our  service,  and  here  is  your  commission  to  com- 
‘  mand  her,  in  which  I  have  named  her,  after  yourself,  sir,  the 
‘  Undaunted.’ 

But  this  brave  officer  did  not  long  survive  this  honourable 
testimony  of  his  gallant  conduct.  In  the  following  year,  when 
he  commanded  the  Blanche,  be  fought  a  desperate  battle  with 
the  French  frigate  La  Pique,  of  38  guns,  in  which  he  fell, 
while  he  himself  was  in  the  very  act  of  lashing  the  bowsprit  of  the 
enemy  to  the  capstan  of  his  own  ship  !  which  it  was  said  he  hinted 
beforehand  his  intention  of  doing.  The  action  continued  for  five 
hours,  when  La  Pique  called  out  she  had  struck.  The  boats  of  the 
Blanche  being  all  stove  in.  Sir  David  Milne,  the  present  Com¬ 
mander-in-chief  at  Plymouth,  then  her  second  lieutenant,  with 
a  few  men,  swam  on  board  and  took  possession  of  the  prize. 
She  had  about  76  men  killed  and  110  wounded.  The  Blanche 
lost  her  captain,  and  had  2  killed  and  21  wounded.  Such  is, 
and  ever  has  been,  the  triumphant  result  of  English  courage, 
coolness,  and  superior  seamanship. 

But,  alas !  for  the  mutability  of  human  aifairs,  and  the 
wonderful  changes  effected  by  human  invention !  A  boiler  of 
water,  converted  into  steam,  impels  a  ship  through  the  sea  with 
a  greater  and  more  constant  velocity  than  the  winds  can  do ; 
and  the  ship  so  impelled  requires  but  few  or  no  seamen.  She  is 
navigated  by  engineers,  gunners,  blacksmiths,  and  coal-stokers, 
who  usurp  the  place  of  seamen.  What  then  is  to  become  of  our 
brave  sailors  ?  and  what  is  to  become  of  our  superiority  of  sea¬ 
manship,  of  the  glorious  result  of  which  we  have  just  given  so 
splendid  an  instance  ?  It  may  be  said,  we  too  can  steam  equally 
with  others  ;  true — but  the  naval  superiority  of  England,  which 
has  been  asserted  and  maintained  for  the  last  three  hundred 
years,  admits  not  of  equality.  Let  us  but  imagine,  what  may 
well  happen,  one  of  our  three-deckers  becalmed,  and  a  steamer 
with  those  long  guns  which  throw  heavy  shot  or  shells  to  the 
distance  of  three  miles,  taking  up  or  shifting  her  position  as  best 
suits  her,  while  the  other  thrice-powerful  ship  is  compelled  to 
remain  immovable,  and  must  submit  to  be  ‘  pestered  by  a  popin¬ 
jay,’  and  stung,  as  it  were,  by  a  smoking  musquitto,  which,  like 
that  animal,  can  neither  be  hit,  nor  caught,  nor  crushed.  The 
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only  resource  we  have,  and  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the 
authorities  to  apply  it,  is  to  supply  every  ship  of  the  line  and 
frigate,  with  as  many  of  these  long  guns  as  each  can  conve¬ 
niently  be  armed  with. 

Though  Sir  John  Jervis  was  by  nature,  and  from  circum¬ 
stances,  frequently  blunt  in  his  manner,  and  not  over  polished  in 
his  language,  yet  he  would,  with  the  greatest  good-humour 
and  tact,  convey  a  censure  or  reproof  with  the  desired  effect. 
For  instance.  Commodore  Thompson  being  frequently  careless 
in  his  dress,  was  one  day  in  his  boat  clad  in  a  purser’s  duck 
frock  and  a  common  straw  hat,  and  passing  near  the  stern  of  the 
flag-ship,  was  recognized  by  the  Admiral,  who  hailed  the  boat — 

‘  In  the  barge  there !  go  and  assist  in  towing  that  transport.’ 
The  Commodore  received  the  gentle  rebuke  as  his  chief  intend¬ 
ed  it :  standing  up  in  his  boat,  and  taking  off  his  hat,  he  answered 
the  hail  in  proper  style,  ‘  Ay,  ay,  sir  1  ’  and  proceeded  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  order. 

It  was  generally  supposed  that  Sir  John  Jervis  had  brought 
home  enormous  wealth  from  the  West  Indies,  but  he  declared  in 
print  that  it  was  a  very  great  mistake;  for  he  says,  ‘  my  expen- 
‘  ses  in  entertaining  the  whole  staff  of  the  army  on  the  passage 
‘  out,  and  in  going  from  island  to  island,  exceeded  my  gains.’ 
Then  the  Boyne,  while  his  flag  was  still  flying,  caught  fire  at 
Spithead,  was  entirely  consumed,  and  every  thing  in  her  be¬ 
longing  to  him  destroyed. 

The  Admiral  was  not  long  permitted  to  remain  on  shore.  Near 
the  close  of  the  same  year  (1795)  he  was  sent  for  by  Lord 
Spencer,  and  informed  by  him  that  his  name  had  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  and  approved  by  the  King,  to  command  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  fleet ;  which  he  at  once  accepted,  and  prepared  forthwith 
to  set  out.  On  his  arrival  at  Corsica  he  hoisted  his  flag  in  the 
Victory.  His  fleet  consisted  of  2  ships  of  100  guns  ;  5  of  98  ; 
2  of  80  ;  14  of  74  ;  2  of  64  ;  24  frigates  ;  20  sloops,  and  other 
smaller  vessels.  Under  his  command  were  three  Vice-Admirals 
and  one  Rear-Admiral ;  and  here,  for  the  first  time.  Sir  John 
Jervis  made  the  acquaintance  of  Hallowell,  Troubridge,  Colling- 
wood.  Hood,  Nelson,  and  Cockburn — names  very  soon  promi¬ 
nently  brought  forward  under  his  auspices,  and  destined  to  hold 
the  most  distinguished  rank  and  to  attain  the  highest  honours  in 
the  British  Navy.  One  only  of  these  memorable  seamen  sur¬ 
vives — Admiral  Sir  George  Cockburn ;  and  long  may  he  survive 
for  the  benefit  of  his  country  ! 

The  blockade  of  Toulon  was  immediately  decided  on.  A 
detached  squadron  from  the  blockading  fleet  was  placed  under 
the  orders  of  Captain  (then  made  Commodore)  Nelson,  of  the 
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Agamemnon,  for  the  purpose  of  cruising  along  the  coast  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Allies ;  and  seven  sail  of  the  line  were  left  before  Cadiz 
under  the  command  of  Rear-Admiral  Mann. 

Excepting  the  in-shore  squadron,  in  which  were  Troubridge, 
Hood,  and  Hallowell,  who  were  constantly  engaged  with  the 
batteries,  no  occasion  offered  for  the  fleet  to  come  into  action 
with  the  enemy  ;  but  it  required  all  the  attention  and  the  vigor¬ 
ous  exertions  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  to  obtain  supplies  of 
provisions  and  water,  and  other  necessaries  for  so  large  a  fleet, 
after  the  scandalous  defection  of  Corsica — to  economize  the 
reduced  state  of  the  stores — to  keep  up  discipline,  as  well  in 
the  ofiijers  as  in  the  men,  by  the  exercise  of  the  great  guns 
— by  desiring  the  captains  to  be  on  deck  when  a  signal  was 
made  to  tack  or  wear  by  night — and  by  a  due  regard  to  all 
the  evolutions  of  the  fleet.  A  general  memorandum  says — 

‘  The  Commander-in-chief  has  too  exalted  an  opinion  of  the 

*  respective  captains  of  the  squadron  to  doubt  their  being  upon 
‘  deck  when  the  signal  is  made  to  tack  or  wear  in  the  night.’ 

The  progress  ot  the  French  army  in  Italy  made  it  probable 
that  their  fleet  would  attempt  to  enter  the  Mediterranean ; 
and  in  this  view  the  Commander-in-chief  sent  an  order  to 
Admiral  Mann  forthwith  to  join  him — a  similar  order,  it  after¬ 
wards  appeared,  having  gone  to  him  from  the  Admiralty.  The 
receipt  of  the  former  he  acknowledged  ;  but,  instead  of  obeying 
his  orders,  he  thought  fit  to  proceed  to  Spithead.  The  Admi¬ 
ralty  told  him  they  felt  the  greatest  regret  at  his  proceedings,  and 
that  orders  would  be  forthwith  sent  to  him  to  ‘  strike  his  flag 
‘  and  come  on  shore yet  the  same  Board  of  Admiralty  appointed 
him  one  of  its  members  not  long  after  ! 

In  October  1796,  Sir  John  Jervis  received  information  from  Sir 
Gilbert  Elliot,  the  Viceroy  of  Corsica,  that  the  government  was 
wrested  from  him,  and  that  the  island  must  be  evacuated.  The 
Admiral  writes  with  great  indignation  to  Lord  Spencer.  ‘  The 
‘  Viceroy,’  he  says,  ‘  had  many  thousand  men  in  pay,  as  free 
‘  companies ;  these,  with  almost  the  whole  of  the  Members  of 
‘  Parliament  in  the  interest  of  the  British  Government,  and  other 
‘  pensioners,  were  the  first  to  show  enmity  to  us.  In  short,  I  do 
‘  not  believe  the  page  of  history  can  produce  an  instance  of  such 

*  rascally  baseness  and  ingratitude;  for  the  whole  island  has  been 
‘  enriched  by  the  generosity  of  our  Government.’ 

The  Spanish  fleet  had  left  Cadiz  and  entered  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  the  Admiral  says,  ‘  had  Admiral  Mann  sailed  from 
‘  Gibraltar  when  he  received  my  orders,  and  obeyed  them,  I  have 
‘  every  reason  to  believe  they  would  have  been  cut  to  pieces.’ 

On  the  2d  of  December  he  arrived  at  Gibraltar,  and  was  gra- 
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tified  by  receiving  an  account  of  his  young  friend  Bowen,  now 
Captain  of  the  Terpsichore,  having  captured  the  Spanish  frigate 
Mahoneza.  ‘  Bowen,’  said  he,  ‘  is  of  my  school.’  On  the  1.5th  of 
this  month  we  find  him  cruizing  off  Cape  St  Vincent.  Three 
days  afterwards  he  received  orders  to  ‘  proceed  immediately  to  the 
‘  '1  agus.’  Here  within  a  week  his  squadron  was  refitted,  replen¬ 
ished,  and  ready  for  sea,  and  he  went  out  with  it  forthwith,  writing 
to  the  Admiralty,  ‘  Inactivity  in  the  Tagus  will  make  cowards  of 
‘  us  all.’  By  the  loss  of  the  Bombay  Castle,  and  the  grounding 
of  the  St  George,  the  Admiral’s  fleet  was  reduced  to  eight  sail 
of  the  line.  Fortunately,  however,  on  the  6th  of  February,  he 
was  reinforced  with  six  sail  of  the  line  under  Sir  William  Parker, 
and  next  day  the  Culloden  rejoined  him,  by  whom  he  learned 
that  the  Spanish  fleet  had  passed  Cadiz.  On  the  I3th,  Com¬ 
modore  Nelson,  with  his  broad  pendant  in  the  Minerve,  joined 
him,  and  shifted  his  pendant  into  the  Captain.  The  morning  of 
the  14th  February  was  foggy,  but  very  soon  the  Culloden’s  sig¬ 
nal  guns  announced  the  enemy.  A  little  after  nine  six  ships  of 
the  line  were  ordered  to  chase.  The  Commander-in-chief  walked 
the  quarterdeck,  while  the  hostile  numbers  were  duly  reported 
to  him  as  they  appeared,  by  signal.  ‘  There  are  eight  sail  of  the 
‘  line.  Sir  John,’ — ‘  Very  well,  sir.’ — ‘  There  are  twenty  sail 

*  of  the  line,  Sir  John.’ — ‘  Very  well,  sir.’ — ‘  There  are  twenty- 

*  five  sail  of  the  line. — ‘  Very  well,  sir.’ — ‘  There  are  twenty- 

*  seven  sail.  Sir  John,’  and  this  was  accompanied  by  some  re¬ 
mark  on  the  great  disparity  of  the  forces — ‘  Enough,  sir,  no 
‘  more  of  that :  the  die  is  cast ;  and  if  there  were  fifty  sail  I 

*  will  go  through  them.’  This  determined  answer  so  delighted 
Captain  Ilallowell,  who  was  walking  beside  him,  that,  in  the 
ecstasy  of  the  moment,  he  could  not  resist  patting  the  old 
Admiral’s  back,  exclaiming,  ‘  That’s  right,  Sir  John,  that’s 
‘  right;  by  G — d,  we  shall  give  them  a  d — d  good  licking!’ — 
and  so  they  certainly  did. 

The  glorious  battle  of  St  Vincent  is  matter  of  history.  Every 
one  knows  that  it  was  won  by  fifteen  to  twenty-seven ;  and  that  four 
large  ships  were  taken  by  that  portion  of  the  fleet  which  attacked 
the  Spanish  division  separated  from  the  main  body.  The  Cap¬ 
tain,  the  Blenheim,  the  Excellent,  and  the  Irresistible,  under  the 
respective  commands  of  Commodore  Nelson,  Captains  Frede¬ 
rick,  Troubridge,  Collingwood,  and  Martin,  w’ere  the  ships  that 
dashed  into  the  midst  of  them.  The  Orion,  Sir  James  Saumarez, 
the  Prince  George,  \'icc- Admiral  Parker,  and  the  Colossus, 
Murray,  were  also  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  The  rest  of  the 
fleet  were  partially  engaged  in  preventing  the  larger  portion  of 
the  Spaniards  from  joining  and  assisting  the  division  from 
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which  the  captures  were  made.  Captain  Calder,  the  flag  cap¬ 
tain,  was  sent  oflf  with  the  account  of  the  action  ;  but  talking 
over  the  events  of  the  day,  Calder  hinted,  whether  the  sponta¬ 
neous  manoeuvre  that  carried  Commodore  Nelson  and  Colling- 
wood  into  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  was  not  an  unauthorized  de¬ 
parture,  by  the  Commodore,  from  the  prescribed  mode  of  attack? 

‘  It  certainly  was  so,’  replied  the  magnanimous  Commander ; 

‘  and  if  ever  you  commit  such  a  breach  of  your  orders,  I  will  for- 
‘  give  you  also.’ 

Captain  Cockburn,  (now  Sir  George,)  of  the  Minerve,  towed 
out  the  damaged  Captain,  and  carried  Nelson  in  his  boat  to  the 
flag-ship,  when  the  Admiral  received  him  on  the  quarterdeck,  took 
him  into  his  arms,  and  kissed  him.  Much  nonsense  was  talked 
about  Nelson’s  name  not  being  mentioned  in  the  public  despatch. 
'I'he  treatment  Lord  Howe  received,  but  three  years  before,  for 
selecting  names  contrary  to  his  own  wish  and  intention,  but  by 
command,  was  alone  sufficient  for  Sir  John  to  avoid  a  similar 
dilemma  ;  but  he  had  three  Vice-Admirals,  Thompson,  Parker, 
and  Waldegrave,  one  of  whom,  Parker,  in  the  Prince  George, 
behaved  most  gallantly.  Was  he  to  leave  them  out,  and  Nelson 
to  stand  alone?  In  his  letter,  however,  to  Lord  Spencer  of  the 
same  date,  he  makes  honourable  mention  of  all  who  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  distinguishing  themselves.  He  thus  begins  his 
letter : — ‘  The  correct  conduct  of  every  officer  and  man  in  the 
‘  squadron  on  the  14lh  instant,  made  it  improper  to  distinguish 
‘  one  more  than  another  in  my  public  letter;  because  I  am  con- 
‘  fident  that,  had  those  who  were  least  in  the  action  been  in  the 
‘  situation  of  the  fortunate  few,  their  behaviour  would  not  have 
‘  been  less  meritorious.’ 

Votes  of  tbanks  were  given  by  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  by  a  message  from  the  Crown  to  the  House  of  Commons,  a 
pension  of  L.3000  a-year  was  settled  on  the  Admiral;  a  Peerage 
was  also  granted,  intended  at  first  as  that  of  a  Viscount,  but 
afterwards  changed  to  an  Earldom.  The  title  he  wished  to  be 
Orford,  as  originally  belonging  to  the  navy,  having  been  con¬ 
ferred  on  Admiral  Russell  after  the  battle  of  La  Hogue;  but  the 
King  fixed  on  that  of  St  Vincent.  The  Vice-Admirals,  Thomp¬ 
son  and  Parker,  w'ere  created  Baronets;  and  Nelson,  Knight- 
Commander  of  the  Bath.  The  fleet  with  the  prizes  proceeded 
to  the  'I'agus  to  refit,  where,  by  tbe  end  of  the  month,  they 
were  ready  and  reinforced  to  twenty-one  sail  of  the  line ;  when, 
receiving  a  signal  from  a  frigate  off  the  bar — ‘  The  enemy  at 
‘  sea !  ’ — such  was  the  promptitude  exhibited,  that  by  daybreak 
some  of  the  ships  reported  themselves  ready  for  sea ;  and  at  tbe 
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close  of  the  day  the  whole  squadron,  thirteen  sail  of  the  line, 
sailed  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 

Enough  has  been  written  and  said  on  the  subject  of  the 
mutiny  in  the  fleet  at  the  Nore  and  Spithead  ;  but  after  so  glo¬ 
rious  a  victory  off  Cape  St  Vincent,  it  could  have  been  little 
expected  that  a  mutinous  spirit  would  make  its  appearance  in 
the  triumphant  fleet  before  Cadiz.  A  Portuguese  priest,  the 
confessor  of  the  Catholics  in  the  fleet,  and  in  the  pay  and  con¬ 
fidence  of  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  showed  to  that  Admiral  a  letter  he 
had  received  from  two  seamen  of  the  Ville  de  Paris,  acquainting 
him  of  their  intention  to  assassinate  the  Commander-in-chief, 
as  soon  as  the  expected  resistance  should  have  broken  out.  In 
the  Ville  de  Paris  too,  the  villain  Bott,  the  Corresponding  So¬ 
ciety’s  delegate  on  the  Cadiz  station,  confessed,  in  dying,  that 
the  intention  was  to  hang  Lord  St  Vincent,  and  transfer  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  fleet  to  one  Davidson,  another  delegate,  and  of 
course  a  rebel. 

The  first  practical  outbreak  of  the  mutiny  was  on  the  King¬ 
fisher’s  deck,  where  Captain  Maitland,  by  a  thrust  of  his  sword, 
slew  one  of  the  rebels  and  wounded  some  others  :  he  was  tried 
at  his  own  request,  and  aequitted.  And  here  we  cannot  forbear 
noticing  a  most  reprehensible  passage  in  Captain  Bren  ton’s  work, 
the  improbability  of  which,  acquainted  as  he  was  with  Lord  St 
Vincent’s  character,  ought  alone  to  have  prevented  the  insertion 
of  it.  He  says,  ‘  Lord  St  Vincent  did  not  certainly  participate 
‘  in  the  feeling  which  dictated  the  admonition,  (there  was  none;)* 
‘  for  I  am  credibly  injormed,  that  he  invited  the  members  of  the 
‘  court-martial  to  dinner,  and  after  the  cloth  was  removed  gave 
‘  as  a  toast,  ‘  Maitland's  radical  cure*  Invited  the  members  to 
insult  them  !  He  should  have  known  that  Lord  St  Vincent 
was  incapable  of  uttering  so  brutal  a  sentiment ;  nor  is  it  likely 
he  ever  invited  the  members  of  the  Court-martial,  in  a  body,  to 
dine. 

But  it  was  on  the  arrival  of  Sir  Roger  Curtis’s  squadron, 
and  in  it,  that  the  crisis  of  disaffection  raged.  Applications  for 
Courts-martial  on  mutineers  came  from  three  of  his  ships,  the 
Marlborough,  the  Lion,  and  the  Centaur.  We  shall  select  only 
the  first,  as  suflicient  to  show  the  Admiral’s  determination  to 
crush  the  evil.  Lord  St  Vincent  had  been  apprised  that  the 


•  The  sentence  only  says,  ‘  that  the  means  taken  by  Captain  Maitland 
were  spirited  and  saccessful,  but  hasty,  and  not  tempered  with  that  dis¬ 
cretion  which  the  serious  nature  of  the  case  required.’ 
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Murlborough  was  among  the  most  disorganized  at  Spithead; 
and  she  was  therefore  ordered,  on  her  approach,  to  take  her  berth 
in  the  centre,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet.  A 
mutiny  had  broken  out  in  her  at  Bearhaven,  and  again  on  her 
passage  out,  which  was  suppressed  by  the  officers,  but  chiefly 
by  the  first  lieutenant :  the  ostensible  object  of  the  mutiny  was 
the  protection  of  the  life  of  a  seaman,  who  had  forfeited  it  by  a 
capital  crime.  A  Court-martial  was  now  ordered  on  the  muti¬ 
neers,  and  one  being  sentenced  to  die,  the  Commander-in-chief 
ordered  the  execution  to  take  place  the  following  morning,  ‘  by 
‘  the  crew  of  the  Marlborough  alone;  no  part  of  the  boat’s 
‘  crews  from  the  other  ships,  as  had  been  usual  on  similar  occa- 
‘  sions,  to  assist  in  the  punishment.’  The  Captain  of  the  Marl¬ 
borough,  Ellison,  wailed  on  the  Commander-in-chief,  reminded 
him  that  the  crew  would  not  suffer  capital  punishment  of  a  con¬ 
demned  criminal,  and  expressed  his  conviction  that  they  would 
never  permit  the  man  to  be  hung  on  board  that  ship.  The  Cap- 
lain  had  been  received  on  the  quarterdeck  of  the  Ville  de  Paris, 
before  the  officers  and  ship’s  company — all  listening  in  breathless 
suspense ;  and  Lord  St  Vincent  having  himself  listened  atten¬ 
tively  until  he  had  ceased  to  speak,  after  a  short  pause  thus  ad¬ 
dressed  him  : — ‘  What !  do  you  mean  to  tell  me.  Captain  Elli- 
‘  son,  that  you  cannot  command  his  Majesty’s  ship  the  Marlbo- 
‘  rough?  If  that  is  the  case,  sir,  1  will  immediately  send  on 
‘  board  an  officer  who  can.’  The  Captain  requested  that,  at  all 
events,  the  boat’s  crews  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet  might,  as  usual, 
attend  at  this,  to  haul  the  man  up;  for  he  did  not  expect  the 
Marlborough’s  would  do  it.  Lord  St  Vincent  sternly  replied — 

‘  Captain  Ellison,  you  are  an  old  officer,  sir;  have  served  long ; 

‘  suffered  severely  in  the  service,  and  have  lost  an  arm  in  action  ; 

‘  and  1  should  be  very  sorry  that  any  advantage  should  be  taken 
‘  of  your  advanced  years.  That  man  shall  be  hanged  at  eight 
‘  o’clock  to-morrow  morning,  and  by  his  own  ship's  company ; 

‘  for  not  a  hand  from  any  other  ship  in  the  fleet  shall  touch  the 
‘  rope.  You  will  now  return  on  board,  sir;  and,  lest  you  should 
‘  not  prove  able  to  command  your  ship,  an  oflScer  will  be  at  hand 
‘  who  can.’ 

Captain  Ellison  retired,  and  was  followed  by  an  order  to  cause 
the  snip’s  guns  to  be  housed  and  secured,  and  that  at  daybreak 
her  ports  should  be  lowered.  All  launches  of  the  fleet  were  then 
ordered  to  rendezvous  under  the  Prince  at  seven  o’clock  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning,  armed  with  carronades  and  twelve  rounds  of 
ammunition,  each  commanded  by  a  lieutenant — the  whole  under 
the  orders  of  Captain  Campbell,  of  the  Blenheim.  On  present¬ 
ing  his  orders,  Lord  St  Vincent  told  him,  ‘  he  was  to  attend 
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‘  the  execution,  and  if  any  symptoms  of  mutiny  appeared  in  the 
‘  Marlborough,  any  attempt  to  open  her  ports,  or  any  resistance 
‘  to  the  hanging  of  the  prisoner,  he  was  to  proceed  close,  touch- 
‘  ing  the  ship,  and  to  fire  into  her,  and  to  continue  his  fire  until 
‘  all  mutiny  or  resistance  should  cease  ;  and  that,  should  it  bc- 
‘  come  absolutely  necessary,  he  should  sink  the  ship  in  the  face 
‘  of  the  fleet.’ 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  at  the  signal  gun  the 
man  was  hauled  up  to  the  yard-arm  with  a  run.  ‘  Thus,’  says 
Mr  Tucker,  ‘  the  law  was  satisfied and  at  the  moment,  per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  greatest  of  his  life,  Lord  St  Vincent  said,  ‘  Dis- 
‘  cipline  is  preserved,  sir.’  He  might  well  say  so ;  for  this  firm 
determination  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the  mutiny  in  the  fleet  before 
Cadiz,  but  not  a  final  one,  as  scarcely  a  ship  arrived  from  Eng¬ 
land  that  was  not  infected  with  mutineers,  and  again  and  again 
the  dreadful  sentence  was  inflicted — the  crews  of  such  ships  being 
invariably  the  executioners  of  their  own  rebels.  When  the 
St  George  joined  from  England  with  some  mutineers  in  irons,  a 
Court-martial  sat  on  Saturday  and  pronounced  sentence,  w’hieh 
Lord  St  Vincent  ordered  to  be  carried  into  effect  the  following 
morning,  though  it  was  Sunday,  for  which  he  was  fully  aware 
he  would  incur  the  censure  of  the  sanctimonious ;  but  he  was 
also  aware  that  the  instant  punishment  of  death  on  one  man, 
might  be  the  means  of  preserving  the  lives  of  thousands.  ‘  I 
‘  hope,’  he  writes  to  Lord  Spencer — ‘  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  cen- 
‘  sured  by  the  bench  of  Bishops,  as  I  have  been  by  Vice-Admiral 

*  - *  for  profaning  the  Sabbath.’  The  criminals  asked  five 

days  to  prepare,  in  which  they  would  have  hatched  five  hundred 
treasons.  His  conduct  on  this  urgent  occasion  was  highly  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty ;  and  Nelson  writes  to  Sir  11. 

Calder,  ‘  I  am  sorry  that  you  should  have  to  differ  with - , 

‘  ( Q.  St  Vincent ;)  but  had  it  been  Christmas-day  instead  of 
‘  Sunday,  I  would  have  executed  them — we  know  not  what 
‘  might  have  been  batched  by  a  Sunday’s  grog  ;  now,  your  dis- 

*  cipline  is  safe.  I  talked  to  our  people,  and  I  hope  with  good 
‘  effect ;  indeed  they  seem  a  very  quiet  set.’ 

After  a  few  more  executions  of  rebels,  imported  into  the 
Cadiz  fleet  from  Spithead,  the  chief  of  whom  were  delegates  of 
the  Corresponding  Society,  or  United  Irishmen,  one  of  them,  in 
the  Princess- Royal,  pointed  out  to  his  colleagues  Cadiz  as 
their  future  country.  Fortunate  was  it  for  England  that  a  man 
of  such  perspicacity,  and  unbending  firmness  of  mind  as  Lord  St 


*  Calder,  as  would  appear  by  the  following  letter. 
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Vincent,  was  sent  to  command  on  this  distant  station  ;  and  that 
the  disaffected  ships  were  placed  under  his  stern  orders,  to  re¬ 
store  them,  as  he  succeeded  in  doing,  to  loyalty  and  discipline. 
Here,  indeed,  this  great  Commander  showed  that  he  possessed 
all  the  chief  mental  qualities  necessary  to  greatness,  on  great 
emergencies.  Others  then,  as  before,  showed  a  courage  equally 
intrepid ;  but  no  man  that  ever  held  command  in  the  British 
Navy,  ever  showed  in  a  higher  degree  that  force  of  mind,  that 
steadiness  of  purpose,  and  that  undouhting  reliance  on  native 
resources,  by  which  alone  can  great  successes,  in  perilous  times, 
be  achieved.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  a  Commander-in- 
chief  with  less  nerve  would  have  endangered  the  loss  of  the 
whole  fleet.  Nelson,  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  his  country,  would 
have  pursued  similar  steps,  with  all  the  milk  of  human  kind¬ 
ness  in  his  bosom,  and  so  would  Troubridge  ;  but  having  named 
them,  we  pause. 

It  now  (1795)  became  necessary  to  watch  the  French  force  in 
Toulon,  and  superintend  their  proceedings  in  the  Mediterranean. 
In  Lord  St  Vincent’s  fleet  before  Cadiz  were  three  subordinate 
flag  officers,  of  whom  Nelson  was  the  junior ;  and  by  a  simul¬ 
taneous  coincidence  of  opinion  (not  at  all  surprising)  between 
Lord  St  Vincent  and  Lord  Spencer,  they  severally  decided  that 
it  was  a  duty  owing  to  the  country  to  place  this  important  com¬ 
mand  under  ‘  her  choicest  though  younger  son.’  Lord  St  Vin¬ 
cent  was  fully  aware  that  he  would  incur  ‘  a  world  of  enmity, 

‘  vexation,  and  annoyance’  by  this  selection.  Among  the  most 
disappointed  and  intemperate  was  Sir  John  Orde,  who  wrote  an 
accusatory  and  fretful  letter  to  Lord  Spencer,  and  sent  a  copy  of 
it  to  Lord  St  Vincent ;  to  which  his  Lordship  thus  replied  : — 
‘  The  letter  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  communicate, 

‘  expresses  precisely  what  I  should  have  done  under  similar  cir- 
‘  cumstances,  for  1  never  was  blessed  with  prudence  and  forbear- 
‘  ance.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  those 
‘  who  are  responsible  for  measures,  have  an  undoubted  right  to 
‘  appoint  the  men  they  prefer  to  carry  them  into  execution.’ 
Seeing  the  necessity  of  getting  rid  of  so  troublesome  an  officer 
as  Sir  John  Orde,  he  took  occasion  to  send  him  home  in  the 
Blenheim,  with  the  following  short  note ; — ‘  I  have  to  acknow- 
‘  ledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  dated  off  Cadiz,  3d  August,  ex- 
‘  pressed  in  terms  of  insubordination,  that  even  in  these  times  I 
‘  did  not  expect  to  receive  from  an  officer  of  your  rank.’  On  Sir 
John’s  arrival  in  England,  he  applied  for  a  Court-martial  on 
the  Commander-in-chief,  which  was  of  course  refused ;  but  some 
time  afterwards,  when  Lord  St  Vincent  returned  to  England, 
he  received  a  challenge  from  Sir  John,  which  his  Majesty 
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laid  his  commands  upon  him  not  to  accept ;  and  here  the  affair 
ended. 

The  Mediterranean  having  now  become  the  scene  of  active 
operations,  Lord  St  Vincent  proceeded  to  Gibraltar,  from  whence 
he  could  not  only  more  conveniently  carry  on  the  correspondence, 
but  also  make  arrangements  for  repairing  the  defects  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  squadron,  of  which  he  anticipated  a  speedy  occasion. 
The  splendid  victory  of  the  Nile,  the  operations  against  Minorca, 
and  other  minor  affairs,  were  the  objects  he  contemplated,  and 
which  very  soon  called  for  assistance.  The  actions  of  Nelson 
belong  to  himself,  and  have  been  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the 
British  Navy ;  but  they  belong  not  immediately  to  the  life  of  Lord 
St  Vincent  On  his  hearing  the  result  of  the  battle  of  the  Nile, 
he  wrote  to  Nelson, — ‘  God  be  praised !  and  you  and  your 
‘  gallant  band  rewarded  by  a  grateful  country,  for  the  greatest 
‘  achievement  the  history  of  the  world  can  produce  !  ’ 

Despatches  w’ere  shortly  received  that  Minorca  was  taken 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  man ;  and  Sir  James  Saumarez,  having 
arrived  with  the  disabled  ships  and  prizes  taken  at  the  battle  of 
the  Nile,  the  indefatigable  Admiral,  defying  the  accumulation  of 
arrears,  set  about  the  immediate  repair  of  the  ships,  attending  in 
person  the  whole  day,  though  up  generally  till  two  in  the  morning 
reafling  and  writing  his  letters.  The  prizes  were  patched  up  for 
Lisbon,  but  he  announced  his  determination  that  the  battered 
ships  of  his  fleet  should  be  made  seaworthy  at  Gibraltar ;  and 
by  his  unceasing  exertions  and  mental  resources,  the  Nile 
squadron  was  repaired  without  a  single  ship  quitting  the  sta¬ 
tion.  But  the  excessive  fatigue,  both  of  mind  and  body,  preyed 
so  much  upon  his  health,  that  the  Admiralty,  having  received 
notice  of  his  apprehensions  ‘  that  he  must  retire  or  sink,’  sent 
out  Lord  Keith  with  reinforcements  to  the  fleet  before  Cadiz. 

Shortly  after  this  his  lordship  returned  to  Cadiz  bay  ;  but  found 
himself  so  ill  and  worn  down  as  to  be  obliged  to  go  back  to  Gib¬ 
raltar.  During  his  illness,  which  confined  him  to  his  bed,  he 
was  informed  that  a  powerful  French  fleet,  twenty-six  sail  of  the 
line,  with  frigates,  was  passing  the  Hock  into  the  Mediterranean. 
Invalid  as  he  was,  he  superintended  the  equipment  in  person, 
hoisted  his  flag  in  the  Ville  de  Paris,  and  the  entire  fleet  was  wa¬ 
tered,  provisioned,  stored,  and  got  ready  for  sea  in  two  days.  His 
illness,  however,  increasing,  he  transferred  the  entire  command 
to  Lord  Keith,  and  repaired  in  the  Argo  to  Gibraltar,  and  thence 
to  England. 

Information  had  been  conveyed  to  Lord  Spencer,  that  all  was 
not  right  in  the  Channel  fleet ;  that  the  deep-rooted  spirit  of 
sedition  among  the  crews,  so  far  from  being  exterminated,  afforded 
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but  too  serious  grounds  for  apprehending  another  mutiny  in  that 
fleet,  if  speedy  and  efficient  measures  were  not  taken  to  subdue 
the  insubordination  of  the  men,  and  correct  the  laxity  of  disci¬ 
pline  in  the  officers ;  that,  in  short,  none  but  a  Commander-in- 
chief  of  the  highest  reputation,  of  a  bold,  firm,  and  decisive 
character,  could  hope  to  succeed  in  restoring  a  proper  degree  of 
obedience  and  subordination.  Lord  St  Vincent  was  at  once 
looked  up  to  as  being  that  officer ;  but  his  health  was  still  in  a 
precarious  state.  The  Admiralty  caused  frequent  enquiries  to 
be  made  of  Dr  Baird,  his  lordship’s  confidential  medical  adviser, 
who  reported  his  case  to  be  one  of  doubtful  issue.  A  change  of 
weather,  however,  proiluced  a  fortunate  turn  ;  and  Baird  thought 
it  probable  that,  as  the  genial  season  was  advancing,  a  favourable 
result  might  be  expected. 

Lord  St  Vincent  was  then  at  Bath.  One  morning  when  the 
doctor  paid  his  customary  visit,  his  lordship  said,  ‘  Baird,  I  am 

‘  going  afloat.’  ‘  Surely,  my  lord,  you  are  not’ - -  ‘  Stop, 

‘  llaird,’  his  lordship  replied,  ‘  I  anticipate  all  you  are  going  to 
‘  say  ;  but  the  King  and  the  Government  require  it,  and  the  dis- 
‘  cipline  of  the  British  Navy  demands  it.  It  is  of  no  consequence 
‘  to  me  whether  I  die  afloat  or  ashore :  the  die  is  cast.’  He 
then  informed  Baird  that  Lord  Spencer  had  come  to  him  from 
London  for  the  purpose  of  requiring  his  services,  and  that  all  was 
settled.  His  Secretary  was  sent  for,  and  in  a  few  days  his  flag 
was  flying  in  the  Namur  at  Portsmouth.  Sir  George  Grey  was 
appointed  flag  captain,  and  Sir  Thomas  Troubridge  captain  of 
the  fleet. 

It  was  a  noble  fleet  that  was  ready  to  receive  him — his  flag  in 
the  Ville  de  Paris,  of  110  guns;  two  of  100  guns ;  five  of  98  ; 
two  of  90  ;  one  of  80  ;  twenty-nine  of  74  guns — in  all,  forty  sail. 
Two  Admirals  with  flags  at  the  main,  and  four  Rear-Admirals. 
His  Lordship,  however,  was  very  speedily  given  to  understand, 
that  the  proud  distinction  conferred  by  the  command  of  such  a 
fleet  was  not  to  be  unaccompanied  with  vexation.  Immediately 
after  the  general  salute  to  the  flag,  when  the  Admirals  and  Cap¬ 
tains  repaired  to  the  Ville  de  Paris,  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
new  Commander-in-chief — at  that  moment  he  was  apprised,  by 
the  Admiral  next  to  him  in  command,  of  the  dissatisfaction  he 
felt  at  being  superseded  from  a  command  which  he  considered 
his  ‘  birthright,  having  always  served  in  the  Channel  fleet.’ 
Lord  St  Vincent,  out  of  respect  for  that  Admiral,  who  was  an 
old  acquaintance,  took  no  notice  of  his  ill-timed  observation,  but 
contented  himself  with  submitting  the  circumstance  of  the  en¬ 
counter  to  Lord  Spencer. 

This  commencement  of  a  grievance  was  speedily  followed  up 
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by  an  act  of  indiscretion,  which  carried  with  it,  unintentionally 
perhaps,  its  own  correction.  One  of  the  captains  gave  as  a 
toast,  at  the  table  of  the  same  Admiral,  the  second  in  command, 
(who,  it  is  said,  had  the  forgetfulness  to  permit  it  to  be  drunk 
in  his  presence,)  ‘  May  the  discipline  of  the  Mediterranean  never 
be  introduced  into  the  Channel  fleet’  Lord  St  Vincent  could 
not  hear  of  this  without  its  exciting  in  his  mind  great  surprise 
and  regret.  He  considered  it  as  a  daring  attempt  to  establish 
a  system  of  insubordination  among  the  principal  officers,  and  to 
create  a  feeling  of  unpopularity  in  the  minds  of  the  inferior  offi¬ 
cers  and  men.  He  saw  at  once  that  the  emergency  had  arisen 
which  required  something  to  be  done,  and  done  immediately ; 
and  he  felt  that,  although  his  strength  was  not  recovered,  he 
had  nerve  enough  to  go  through  it.  ‘  Lord  St  Vincent,’  says 
Mr  Tucker,  ‘  again  came  forth  with  the  utmost  composure,  and, 

‘  before  he  had  even  quitted  his  chair — “  Bring  me  the  Medi- 
terranean  Order  Books,  Mr  Tucker;”’  and  he  then  directed 
that  every  single  order  tending  to  enforce  the  discipline  and 
general  good  management  of  the  ships,  and  every  regulation 
imposing  those  restrictions  w’hich  had  been  productive,  in  the 
Mediterranean  fleet,  of  such  good  effect,  should  be  copied  and 
circulated  in  the  Channel  fleet.  At  the  same  time,  he  addressed 
a  courteous  but  firm  circular  to  all  Admirals  and  Captains,  desir¬ 
ing  their  co-operation.  In  short,  he  gave  them  distinctly  to 
understand,  that  the  stigmatized  ‘  discipline  of  the  Mediterra- 
‘  nean  ’  was  to  be  introduced  and  rigidly  enforced  in  the  Channel 
fleet. 

So  great  had  been  the  relaxation  of  discipline  under  the  late 
Commander-in-chief,  (Lord  Bridport,  who  was  mostly  absent  in 
town,)  that  the  officers  were  constantly  on  shore — many  who 
had  families  slept  on  shore;  the  men,  of  course,  obtained  leave 
in  shoals,  and  the  consequence  was,  and  could  not  be  otherwise, 
immense  desertion — not  fewer  than  seventy  or  eighty  in  a  single 
ship.  Lord  St  Vincent  saw  that  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost 
in  putting  a  stop  to  an  evil  of  such  portentous  magnitude ;  and 
that  this  could  only  be  done  by  forbidding  the  Captains  and  all 
the  Officers  from  sleeping  on  shore.  Desertion  ceased ;  and 
the  order,  as  if  by  magic,  re-manned  the  ships.  But,  ‘  to  save 
‘  his  fleet.  Lord  St  Vincent  took  upon  himself,’  to  use  the  words 
of  Mr  Tucker,  ‘  frowns  afloat  and  maledictions  on  shore.’  Of 
the  latter  he  gives  an  illustration,  by  relating  that  one  lady,  in 
full  coterie,  gave  as  a  bumper  toast — ‘  May  his  next  glass  of 
wine  choke  the  wretch  !  ’  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  hus¬ 
band  of  this  virago  did  not  find  himself  more  comfortable  afloat 
than  at  home. 
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The  fleet  encountered  a  tremendous  gale.  The  Ville  de 
Paris  having  weathered  Ushant,  scudded,  pitched,  and  rolled 
most  fearfully.  An  enormous  sea  struck  her,  stove  in  her  stern 
windows,  flooding  the  Admiral’s  cabin.  As  the  great  three- 
decker  was  staggering  awfully  under  the  blow,  our  author  tells 
us — ‘  The  Commander-in-chief  was  on  the  quarterdeck,  sitting 
*  in  the  bight  of  the  main-topsail,  in  which  a  seat  to  windward 
‘  had  been  formed  for  him ;  two  quartermasters  were  stationed 
‘  beside  him,  to  assist  his  infirm  and  aged  frame ;  and  from 
‘  thence  he  gave  his  orders  to  his  fleet.  When  this  sea  struck 
‘  the  Ville  de  Paris,  it  literally  deluged  the  quarterdeck ;  and, 

‘  on  one  of  the  quartermasters  shaking  the  water  out  of  his 
‘neck,  “  Pooh,  pooh,  man!”  said  the  old  Admiral;  “stand 
‘  still,  and  do  as  1  do — let  it  alone — don’t  you  see  it  will  run  off 
‘ you? ” ’ 

On  returning  to  the  blockade  of  Brest,  means  were  effectually 
adopted  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  provisions — fresh  meat  and  vege¬ 
tables — and  also  of  water.  The  Captains  were  indignant  at  being 
compelled  to  mount  guard  at  the  watering-place,  to  prevent 
confusion  and  desertion ;  and  it  was  proposed  to  make  a  repre¬ 
sentation  on  the  subject.  Lord  St  Vincent  hearing  of  this 
intention,  stopped  it  by  intimating  to  them,  that  when  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Foudroyant  he  had  always  taken  his  turn  of  this 
duty ;  ‘  and  that,  think  or  do,  write  or  say,  what  they  might  or 
‘  choose,  he  was  determined  that,  while  he  commanded  the 
‘  Channel  fleet,  his  captains  should  perform  their  duty.’ 

Lord  St  Vincent  was  never  wanting  in  expedients  to  convey 
a  well-timed  rebuke  to  an  officer,  without  passing  a  direct  cen¬ 
sure  upon  him ;  and  at  the  same  time  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
him  feel  the  rebuke  more  keenly.  A  certain  Rear-Admiral  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  in-shore  squadron,  not  much  liking  his  position,  occa¬ 
sioned  his  Commander-in-chief  some  annoyance  by  frequent  com¬ 
plaints  about  the  shoalness  of  the  water  so  near  to  the  coast. 
In  order  to  convince  the  Rear-Admiral  how  groundless  bis  remon¬ 
strances  were,  he  made  use  of  a  practical  demonstration,  by  lead¬ 
ing  the  main  body  of  the  fleet  considerably  within  him,  sailing 
round  him,  and  standing  out  again.  Very  soon  afterwards,  the 
Rear-Admiral  was  ‘advised  to  go  home  and  recruit  his  health.’* 

Lord  St  Vincent  caused  it  to  be  understood  that  no  Cap¬ 
tain  or  Commander  in  his  fleet  was  to  be  off  the  quarter- 


*  It  appears  very  unnecessary  in  Mr  Tucker  to  suppress  his  nanne, 
rs  every  body  knows  it  was  Rear-Admiral  the  Honourable  G.  Berkeley, 
whose  flag  was  in  the  Mars. 
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deck  or  poop  when  any  movement  of  the  ship  was  made, 
night  or  day ;  and  he  generally  set  them  his  own  example. 
One  dark,  cold,  blowing  November  night,  with  much  rain, 
the  Secretary  having  heard  the  signal  ordered  for  ‘  the  fleet 
to  tack  in  succession,’  hastened  to  prevent  the  Commander- 
in-chief  from  going  upon  deck  in  such  a  night,  he  being  un¬ 
well.  Finding  his  cot  empty,  he  took  up  his  cloak  and  ran 
upon  deck.  He  was  not  there,  and  no  one  had  seen  him : 
he  had  not  passed  the  sentries ;  the  windows  were  closed ;  his 
clothes  were  on  the  chair.  At  last  he  threw  up  the  gallery 
window  and  stepped  out;  and  there,  sure  enough,  at  the  fur¬ 
ther  end  of  the  gallery  was  the  old  Admiral,  in  his  flannel 
dressing-gown  and  cocked  hat,  watching  the  movements  of 
his  fleet.  The  Secretary  put  on  his  cloak,  and  entreated  him 
to  return  into  the  cabin.  ‘  Hush,  sir,  hush,’  said  the  Admiral ; 

‘  I  want  to  see  how  the  evolution  is  performed  in  such  a  night 
‘  as  this,  and  to  know  whether  Jemmy  ’  (Captain  James  Vashon, 
second  astern  of  the  flag-ship)  ‘  is  on  deck.’  This  was  soon 
certified  by  Jemmy’s  shrill  voice  giving  the  usual  w'arning — 

‘  Are  you  all  ready  forward  there?’ — ‘  Ay,’  said  the  old  chief; 

‘  that  will  do ;  ’  and  then  he  accompanied  the  Secretary  into  the 
cabin. 

Stern  disciplinarian  as  w’as  St  Vincent,  and  suffering  none 
of  his  orders  and  regulations  to  be  disobeyed  with  impunity, 
there  never  was  a  more  considerate,  humane,  and  kind-heartfd 
man,  when  a  deserving  object  was  brought  before  him.  An 
instance  or  two  may  here  be  mentioned.  Mr  Coghlan,  in 
the  Viper  cutter,  captured  the  Cerbere  by  a  dashing  feat  of 
gallantry.  Lord  St  Vincent,  in  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty  says — ‘  I  did  not  think  the  gallantry  of  Sir  Edward 
‘  Hamilton  and  Captain  Patrick  Campbell  could  have  been 
‘  rivalled,  until  I  read  the  enclosed  letter  from  Sir  Edward 
‘  Pellew,  relating  the  desperate  service  performed  by  acting 
‘  Lieutenant  Coghlan  of  the  Viper  cutter,  which  has  filled  me 
‘  with  pride  and  admiration.’  ....  ‘  I  am  persuaded  the 

‘  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  will  do  all  in  their 
*  power  to  console  him  under  his  severe  wounds,  and  make  a 
‘  minute  for  his  promotion  the  moment  he  is  in  a  capacity  to 
‘  receive  it.’  They  did  so ;  and  this  promising  officer,  in  the 
progress  of  his  service,  became  Sir  Jeremiah  Coghlan,  a  post¬ 
captain. 

But  Lord  St  Vincent  did  not  stop  here ;  he  thus  wrote  to  Lord 
Spencer : — 

‘  My  Dear  Lord, 

‘  I  shall  not  trouble  your  lordship  with  a  word  more  than  is  con- 
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tained  in  the  enclosed  private  letter  from  Sir  Edward  Pellew  on  the 
subject  of  the  intrepid  Coghlan,  except  to  say  (not  out  of  ostentation, 
but  to  prevent  the  city,  or  any  body  of  merchants,  making  him  a  pre* 
sent  of  the  same  sort)  that  I  give  him  a  sword  of  one  hundred  guineas’ 
value. 

‘  Yours  most  faithfully, 

‘  St  Vincent.’ 

Having  occasion  to  shift  his  flag  into  the  Royal  George,  his 
attention  was  drawn  to  a  remarkably  fine  boy,  who,  as  he  learn¬ 
ed  from  Captain  Domett,  wrote  in  the  Secretary’s  office,  and 
was  a  nephew  of  Captain  Wilmot,  who  was  promoted  by  his 
lordship  for  his  gallant  conduct  when  first  lieutenant  of  the  Sea¬ 
horse,  and  who  afterwards  nobly  fell  in  the  breach  at  Acre.  He 
called  the  boy  before  him,  asked  whether  his  present  employ¬ 
ment  was  his  own  choice,  or  whether  he  would  prefer  a  more 
active  life?  The  boy  said  his  own  wish  was  to  be  a  midship¬ 
man  ;  but  his  friends  had  no  influence,  nor  means  to  enable 
him  to  join  a  midshipman’s  mess.  The  Secretary  was  instantly 
sent  for.  ‘  Good  Heavens,  Tucker !  here  is  the  nephew  of 
‘  poor  David  Wilmot,  a  common  boy,  and  bis  parents  cannot 
‘  afford  to  clothe  him  as  a  petty  officer !  Do  you  immediately 
‘  send  into  port,  and  equip  him  in  every  respect  for  the  quar- 
‘  terdeek.’  No  sooner  said  than  done ;  and  when  the  flag  return¬ 
ed  to  the  Ville  de  Paris,  the  boy  was  most  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  himself  rated  a  midshipman,  with  uniforms  and  a  well 
stored  chest.  Mr  Tucker  need  not  have  apologized  to  this 
gallant  officer  for  saying,  that  his  whole  life  has  been  one  of 
high  credit  to  his  patron  ;  that  he  has  since  behaved  so  gallantly 
upon  every  occasion,  as  to  have  promoted  himself  to  the  honour 
and  rank  of  a  very  distinguished  post-captain.  The  apology 
should  have  been  for  concealing  his  name. 

When  Lord  St  Vincent  promoted  Captain  Hill  to  the  Me- 
gsera,  the  Captain  had  to  pay  L.50  for  necessaries  as  valued 
by  survey,  which  he  thought  were  not  worth  L.IO.  On  going 
on  board  the  flag-ship,  the  Chief  accosted  him  thus  :  ‘  Hill,  Bover 
‘  says  you  decline  taking  his  necessaries.’  ‘  Yes,  my  lord,  they 
*  are  valued  at  L.50,  and  not  worth  L.IO;  I  must  certainly  pro- 
‘  vide  a  fresh  supply.’  ‘  But,  poor  Bover!’  replied  his  lordship, 

‘  poor  Bover !  Hill,  you  must  take  them  from  him.’  He  then 
ordered  his  Secretary  to  draw  a  check  for  L.lOO,  and  give  it  to 
the  Captain  to  pay  for  them,  whispering  in  his  ear — ‘  Hill,  your 
‘  father  and  1  were  such  friends  that  we  once  shared  the  same 
‘purse:’  this  was  a  command  admitting  of  no  reply.  One 
day,  the  ship’s  company  were  ordered  to  bathe.  On  returning 
to  their  duty.  Lord  St  Vincent  observed  a  favourite  seaman  in 
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tears,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  his  comrades.  He  called  bis 
Secretary  and  said — ‘  There’s  my  delight,  Roger  Odell,  in  tears ; 
go,  see  what’s  the  matter.’  It  turned  out  that  Roger  had  jump¬ 
ed  off  the  fore-yard  with  his  trousers  on  ;  and  had  forgotten  that 
all  he  possessed  in  the  world  consisted  of  bank-notes,  in  one  of 
the  pockets.  The  water  reduced  them  to  a  useless  pulp.  The 
Admiral  went  into  his  cabin,  but  presently  returned,  and  ordered 
all  hands  to  be  turned  up.  Odell  was  summoned,  and  the  Ad¬ 
miral  assuming  one  of  his  angry  looks,  thus  addressed  him — 

‘  Roger  Odell,  you  are  convicted,  sir,  by  your  own  appearance, 

*  of  tarnishing  the  British  oak  with  tears!  What  have  you  to 
‘  say  ?  ’  The  poor  fellow,  overpowered  by  his  distress,  could  only 
plead — *  That  he  had  Install  he  had  in  the  world,  that  he  had  been 
‘  many  years  saving  it,  and  that  he  could  not  help  crying  a  little.’ 
The  Admiral,  still  preserving  his  look  of  displeasure,  said — ‘  The 
‘  loss  of  money,  sir,  can  never  be  an  excuse  to  a  British  seaman 
‘  for  tears.’  'I'hen  softening  down  his  tones,  he  proceeded — 

‘  Roger  Odell,  you  are  one  of  the  best  men  in  this  ship ;  in 

*  my  life  I  never  saw  a  man  behave  better  in  battle  than  you,  in 
‘  the  Victory,  did  in  the  action  with  the  Spanish  fleet.  To 
‘  show,  therefore,  that  your  commander-in-chief  w'ill  never  pass 
‘  over  merit  wheresoever  he  may  find  it — there  is  your  money, 

*  sir,’  (giving  him  L.70) — ‘  but  no  more  tears,  mind  ;  no  more 
‘  tears.’  The  poor  fellow,  holding  the  notes  in  his  hand,  asto¬ 
nished  and  confused,  but  becoming  sensible  of  the  reality,  said, 
in  a  hurried  manner — ‘  Thank  ye,  my  lord,  thank  ye!’ — and 
dived  down  below  to  conceal  a  fresh  gush  of  tears  of  gratitude. 

The  merits  of  a  commander  of  a  small  brig,  who,  from  un- 
•  avoidable  circumstances,  had  been  kept  out  on  a  most  trying  ser¬ 
vice  longer  than  usual,  without  starting  a  ditficulty  or  allowing 
a  murmur  to  escape  him,  were  not  unobserved  by  Lord  St  Vin¬ 
cent  ;  who  had  been  made  aware  that,  with  very  slender  means, 
he  was,  by  great  personal  privations,  nobly  struggling  to  sup¬ 
port  a  wife  and  a  numerous  young  family.  The  brig  came  in 
to  be  repaired,  and  was  found  in  bad  condition.  His  lordship 
observed — ‘  If  1  send  him  to  England  now,  he’ll  be  paid  off, 
‘  and  he  has  not  wherewith  to  buy  a  gown  for  his  wife  and 
‘  daughters.’  He  therefore  ordered  that,  when  repaired,  the 
brig  should  receive  a  complete  refit  and  be  well  stored — and,  to 
shorten  the  story,  this  worthy  officer  found  in  the  parcel  con¬ 
taining  his  orders  for  a  cruise,  L.lOO,  to  provide  for  his  private 
outfit. 

On  opening  one  of  the  letters  from  London  brought  in  the 
cutter,  Lord  St  Vincent  rang  his  bell  violently  for  Mr  Tucker, 
who,  on  entering,  was  asked  whether  a  good  dinner  for  forty  or 
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fifty  could  be  managed  for  that  day.  Receiving  an  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  he  ordered  signals  for  the  fleet  to  lie-to,  and  to  in¬ 
vite  all  the  Admirals  and  Captains  to  dine,  ‘  for,’  he  added,  ‘  the 
‘  cutter  must  return  this  evening.’  When  dinner  was  ended,  he 
produced  the  letter,  and  apologizing  for  the  short  notice  he  had 
given,  said  he  was  anxious  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
communicating  to  them  its  subject-matter.  A  Mr  Thomson 
wrote  to  inform  him,  that  ‘  he  had  an  establishment  at  Pad- 
‘  dington  for  the  orphan  children  of  seamen  who  had  fallen  in 
‘  their  country’s  service ;  that  it  had  hitherto  been  supported 
‘  by  voluntary  contribution,  biit  that  the  funds  being  nearly 
‘  exhausted,  he  was  compelled  to  solicit  his  lordship  for  a  little 
‘  assistance.’  He  then  reminded  them  that  they  all  owed 
their  honours,  their  fortunes,  and  their  rank  to  the  devoted 
gallantry  of  the  brave  men  whose  children  were  left  destitute 
orphans.  That,  as  he  himself  had  benefited  most  by  these  brave 
fellows,  his  own  contribution  ought  to  be  the  largest,  but  not 
regarded  as  any  example  for  others,  each  giving  only  what  he 
could  without  inconvenience  afford.  The  youngest,  as  is  the 
practice  in  Courts-martial,  gave  his  name  for  the  first  contri¬ 
bution  ;  and,  when  the  paper  came  to  Lord  St  Vincent,  he  wrote 
upon  it  one  thousand  pounds.  After  this  well-spent  evening, 
every  one  left  the  ship  in  good- humour,  pleased  with  themselves 
and  w'ith  the  old  Commander-in-chief’s  deportment  throughout. 
The  establishment  continued  to  go  on  under  the  humane  super¬ 
intendence  of  Mr  Thomson,  till  it  attracted  the  attention  and 
support  of  Covernment,  and  became,  what  it  now  is,  the  Naval 
Asylum. 

Such  was  Lord  St  Vincent — a  stern  and  rigorous  disciplina¬ 
rian — but  one  who,  on  all  occasions,  shewed  that  he  possessed 
a  most  kind  and  generous  disposition — ever  ready  and  anxious  to 
relieve  distress,  and  to  promote,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  a 
friendless  and  deserving  officer. 

To  the  young  Captains  he  was  indulgent,  and  always  ready  to 

offer  them  advice.  In  a  letter  to - (Mr  Tucker  very  pro- 

vokingly  and  unnecessarily  leaves  all  the  names  blank)  his  lord- 
ship  says — ‘  You  are  a  young  man,  and  rather  overhasty  in  ap- 
‘  plying  for  an  investigation  or  trial;’  and  he  admonishes  him, 
‘  that  the  mere  sound  of  court-martial  has  the  same  pestilential 
‘  effects  as  a  suspicion  of  female  chastity.’ 

He  was  not  over  pleased  with  some  of  the  Lords  of  Admiralty. 
In  a  letter  to  Mr  Nepean,  he  ‘  desires  he  will  state  to  Lord  Spencer 
‘  the  impossibility  of  governing  a  large  fleet  in  times  like  these, 
‘  while  the  subordinate  officers  are  encouraged  by  patrons  of  the 
‘  Admiralty  Board,  whom  I  can  compare  to  nothing  else  but  the 
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‘  orators  in  ancient  Rome,  who  took  up  the  cause  of  every  dis- 

*  contented  and  factious  person  who  presented  himself  at  the 
‘  forum.’  Again,  in  writing  to  the  same,  he  says — ‘  1  have  no  ob- 

*  jection  to  the  correspondence  of  the  whole  world  being  conveyed 

*  under  cover  to  me,  with  the  exception  of  that  which  passes  be- 

*  tween  puisne  lords  of  the  Admiralty  and  subordinates  of 

*  the  fleet  under  my  command.*  And  he  carries  his  objections 
into  practical  effect,  by  returning  a  letter  to  Sir  Evan  Nepean, 
saying — ‘  He  has  forbidden  surreptitious  correspondence  between 

*  members  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  and  the  officers  of  the 

*  fleet,  so  derogatory  from  the  discipline  and  subordination 
‘  thereof.’  This  was  certainly  taking  high  ground. 

In  one  of  his  letters  he  says — ‘  First  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 

*  on  their  entrance  into  office,  resemble  princes,  are  surrounded 
‘  by  flatterers,  and  seldom  learn  the  true  character  of  their  sub- 
‘  ordinates.  I  have,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  endeavoured 

*  to  put  Lord  Spencer  in  possession  of  every  knowledge  I  have 
‘  of  men  and  things ;  and  1  have  gone  further  with  him  than  I 

*  ever  did  with  any  other  man  in  office.’  Little  did  the  noble  lord 
dream,  when  he  penned  this  sentence,  that  he  was  himself  on 
the  threshold  of  that  envied  station  of  ‘  Princes  ;  ’  but  so  it 
was.  On  the  dissolution  of  Mr  Pitt’s  Government,  Mr  Ad¬ 
dington,  who  succeeded  him,  communicated  to  Lord  St  Vin¬ 
cent  the  King’s  command,  that  the  appointment  of  first  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  should  be  offered  to  him — a  proposal  which 
his  lordship  did  not  hesitate  to  entertain,  having  no  objection  to 
join  the  administration  of  ‘  all  the  talents.’  What  he  said  to  the 
King,  and  what  the  King  said  to  him,  Mr  Tucker  no  doubt  found 
recorded  among  his  father’s  papers.  He  told  the  King  ‘  that  he 

*  should  make  but  a  bad  return  for  all  the  honours  and  favours 

*  which  his  majesty  had  most  graciously  bestowed  upon  him, 

*  and  very  ill  discharge  his  duty,  if  he  did  not  frankly  and 
‘  honestly  tell  his  majesty,  that,  having  served  nearly  half  a 

*  century  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  seen  them  tried  in  all 

*  situations,  it  was  his  decided  and  conscientious  opinion,  that 
‘  they  were  entitled  to  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  in  every 

*  respect  as  his  majesty’s  Protestant  subjects.’  And  more  to  this 
effect,  adding — *  That  having  discharged  this  duty  to  his  majesty 

*  and  to  himself,  he  would  also  add,  that  his  life  and  his  utmost 

*  services  were  at  his  majesty’s  disposal,  and  that  he  was  ready 

*  to  return  to  the  fleet,  or  to  serve  his  majesty  on  shore,  or  to 

*  retire  into  private  life,  as  his  majesty  might  think  proper  to 
‘  command.’  When  he  had  finished,  the  King  replied — ‘  Lord  St 

*  Vincent,  you  have  in  this  instance,  as  you  have  in  every  other, 

*  behaved  like  an  honest,  honourable  man.  Upon  the  question 
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‘  of  Catholic  emancipation,  my  mind  is  made  up,  from  which  I 

*  never  ’  (with  great  energy)  ‘  will  depart ;  and  therefore,  as  it  is 
‘  not  likely  that  it  will  be  a  matter  agitated  or  discussed  between 
‘  us,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  take  the  Admiralty, 

‘  where  I  very  much  wish  to  see  you,  and  to  place  the  Navy  en- 
‘  tirely  in  your  hands.’ 

Thus  was  the  lofty-minded  and  uncompromising  Whig,  for  once 
in  his  life,  thrown  amongst  a  combination  of  Whigs  and  Tories.  Mr 
Grey’s  motion  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  Mr  Fo.x’s  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  inefficiency  of  Mr  Addington  and  his  colleagues,  must 
have  been  rather  awkward ;  but  then  from  the  latter  was  ex¬ 
cepted  the  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  ‘  I  do  not  think,’  said 
Fox,  *  it  would  be  easy,  if  possible,  to  find  a  man  in  the  whole 
‘  community  better  suited,  or  more  capable  of  the  high  office  he 

*  fills,  than  the  distinguished  person  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty 
‘  — I  mean  the  Farl  St  Vincent.’  Thus,  it  appears,  that  notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  handsome  things  said  of  him,  Lord  St  Vincent  was 
early  convinced,  that  ‘  first  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  on  entrance 
‘  into  office,  do  not  exactly  resemble  princes,  nor  are  they  sur- 
‘  rounded  by  flatterers,  even  among  some  of  their  own  friends,  as 
‘  he  experienced  on  his  first  entrance,  and  also  in  the  sequel.’  He 
soon,  in  fact,  discovered  what  his  new  position  really  was ;  that  it 
was  by  no  means  an  easy  one,  but,  on  the  contrary,  one  that 
required  great  temper  and  circumspection,  to  avoid  giving  um¬ 
brage  to  the  multitude  of  applicants  of  all  descriptions.  Some 
of  the  duties  and  qualifications  of  first  Lords  are  thus  stated  by 
one  who  has  had  considerable  experience :  ‘  He  should  possess 

*  a  sound  judgment  and  great  discretion — a  patient  and  placid 
‘  temper — a  courteous  deportment  and  civil  demeanour  to  all — 

‘  an  easy  access  to  officers  of  every  rank — and  a  ready  and 
‘  obliging  acknowledgment  of  all  applications  addressed  to  him 
‘  in  writing ;  for  a  kind  manner  of  receiving  and  replying  to 
‘  them,  personally  or  by  letter,  goes  a  great  way  towards  sof- 

*  tening  the  bitter  pangs  of  disappointment,  the  unavoidable 

*  result  of  a  non-compliance  with  what  is  requested.’  * 

How  far  Lord  St  Vincent’s  demeanour  corresponded  with  this, 
in  his  reception  of  officers,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing ;  but 
his  letters  of  refusal  are  generally  expressed  in  courteous  terms, 
and  with  much  tact.  His  Board,  however,  was  certainly  un¬ 
popular  in  the  naval  service,  both  ashore  and  afloat ;  more  so, 
it  would  appear,  from  the  temper  of  the  two  professional  lords, 
(the  other  three  being  ciphers,)  than  from  any  conduct  of  his 
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own.  With  Sir  Thomas  Troubridge  he  had  no  acquaintance 
but  what  was  gained  from  their  professional  intercourse  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  but  he  very  soon  proved  his  eminent  qualities, 
and  the  beautiful  description  he  gave  of  them  fully  warranted  his 
nomination  as  senior  or  advising  lord  of  the  Chief — ‘  He  is  the 

*  ablest  adviser,  arid  best  executive  officer  in  the  British  navy,  icitk 
‘  honour  and  courmje  bright  as  his  sword’  Of  Markham  he  could 
not  have  known  much  professionally,  but  speaks  highly  of  him. 

‘  Lord  St  Vincent,’  Mr  Marsden  says,  ‘  during  the  course  of 

*  his  naval  administration,  behaved  to  me  with  uniform  attention 

*  and  politeness ;  but  my  colleague  Nepean  could  not  say  the 
‘  same  thing,  although  he  had  been  an  old  connexion  {follower 
‘  as  the  naval  term  is)  of  Sir  John  Jervis,  and  had  taken  a  zeal- 
‘  ous  part  with  the  minister  in  negotiating  for  him  the  rank  of 

*  “  earl,”  instead  of  “  viscount,”  as  was  intended  after  his  vic- 
‘  tory  of  14th  February.  My  colleague,’  he  adds,  ‘  having  long 

*  found  his  official  situation  irksome,  in  consequence  of  the  foot- 

*  ing  on  which  he  stood  with  some  of  the  members  of  the  Board, 
‘  obtained  from  Mr  Addington  the  appointment  of  chief  Secre- 

*  tary  in  Ireland,  with  the  rank  of  baronet.’  *  Mr  Marsden  suc¬ 
ceeded  Nepean,  though  he  at  first  declined  the  Secretaryship; 
and,  he  says,  opened  his  mind  to  Lord  St  Vincent.  He  told  him 
he  was  convinced,  from  experience,  of  the  tempers,  ideas,  and 
conduct  of  the  professional  members  of  the  Board,  (Troubridge 
and  Markham  ;)  that  he  could  not  carry  on  the  public  business 
with  them,  with  the  least  chance  of  satisfaction  to  his  own  feel¬ 
ings;  t  and  he  frankly  expressed  to  his  lordship  his  conviction, 
that  it  was  not  in  his  lordship’s  power  to  remedy  it,  as  he  could 
not  change  their  natures,  or  do  without  them.|  Marsden  con¬ 
trived,  however,  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  them,  though  Ne¬ 
pean  could  not. 

Lord  St  Vincent  soon  discovered  that  the  Admiralty  pre¬ 
sented  no  ‘  bed  of  roses  ’  to  repose  upon.  It  was  not  a  situa¬ 
tion  he  had  sought,  or  one  that  he  ever  appeared  anxious  to 
retain.  Perhaps  he  did  not  find  himself  exactly  suited  for 
it.  ‘  What  sort  of  figure  I  shall  make,’  (he  writes  to  Lord 
Keith,)  ‘  will  be  seen.  I  have  known  many  a  good  admiral 

*  make  a  wretched  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  I  will,  how- 

*  ever,  support  the  Commander-in-chief  upon  all  occasions, 
‘  and  prohibit  any  intrigue  against  them  in  this  office.’  He 
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had  long  conceived  a  most  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  ^Javy 
Board,  and  of  the  abuses  committed  in  the  dockyards.  ‘  I  hope,' 
he  says  to  Mr  Thomas  Grenville,  ‘  you  will  be  able  to  brush  these 
‘  spiders  from  the  Navy  Board.’  'I  bis,  if  meant  personally  to  the 
members  of  the  board,  is  too  strongly  expressed ;  the  system  un¬ 
doubtedly  was  bad,  but  there  were  among  the  Commissioners 
many  excellent,  intelligent,  and  honest  men.  Need  we  men¬ 
tion  the  name  of  Sir  Andrew  Hammond,  or  of  Admiral  Sir 
Byam  Martin,  than  whom  a  better  officer  or  a  more  correct  man 
does  not  exist  ? 

Whether  Lord  St  Vincent  wa*,  in  this  respect,  right  or  wrong, 
he  had  scarcely  got  into  his  seat  when  he  determined  to  probe 
the  alleged  abuses  to  the  quick;  and  for  this  purpose  he  brought 
before  the  Cabinet  the  plan  of  a  searching  investigation,  by 
means  of  a  commission,  which  he  named  ‘  The  Commission  of 
‘  Naval  Inquiry,’  but  which  his  opponents  called  the  ‘  Naval 
‘  Inquisition.’  Mr  Addington  from  the  first  opposed  it,  and  then 
rejected  it  altogether.  His  Lordship,  however,  was  firm,  and 
declared,  ‘  No  power  short  of  what  I  demand  can  search  such 
‘  abuses  as  I  denounce ;  and  no  honest  or  faithful  servant  can 
‘  have  aught  to  fear;’  and  he  made  it  the  sine  qua  non  of  his 
remaining  in  the  Cabinet.  They  at  length  yielded,  and  the 
‘  Commission  of  Naval  Inquiry,’  with  certain  modifications,  was 
instituted  by  act  of  Parliament.  Mr  Secretary  Tucker  dined 
with  Lord  St  Vincent  the  day  it  had  been  submitted  to  the 
Cabinet ;  when  the  dinner  party  was  breaking  up.  Lord  St  Vin¬ 
cent  said,  ‘  Tucker,  stay  !  ’  and  then  added,  ‘  excepting  my  Lord 
‘  Chancellor,  the  whole  Cabinet  has  mutinied  to-day.  My  Com- 
‘  mission  is  rejected ;  but,’  bending  his  fist,  while  his  counte¬ 
nance  personified  his  invincible  firmness,  ‘  we’ll  read  them  a 
lesson  out  of  the  articles  of  war  to-morrow,  sir  I’  He  then  de¬ 
clared  that  he  would  not  again  sit  on  the  ministerial  bench  in  the 
House  of  Lords  till  he  had  carried  his  point. 

Fourteen  or  fifteen  large  folio  volumes  being  published  at  the 
time,  it  was  hardly  necessary  or  expedient  for  our  biographers  to 
go  into  lengthened  details  of  a  measure  productive  of  little  or 
no  interest  or  importance,  unless  a  harassing  and  expensive  state 
prosecution  of  the  late  Lord  Melville  may  have  been  so  con¬ 
sidered  ;  which,  though  it  failed  of  conviction,  yet  succeeded  in 
utterly  destroying  his  utility  as  a  statesman,  while  it  deprived 
Mr  Pitt  of  an  able  coadjutor. 

The  next  step  taken  by  his  lordship  was  a  personal  visitation,  by 
himself  and  his  Board,  to  the  dockyards;  the  main  object  being, 
as  Marsden  says,  ‘  to  find  grounds  for  delinquencies  presumed 
‘  in  the  first  instance.’ — ‘  At  Deptford,’  he  says,  ‘  we  experien- 
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‘  ced  much  abuse  from  the  enraged  families  of  the  workmen  dis- 
‘  charged,  or  reduced  in  their  allowances,  and  with  some  diffi- 
‘  culty  escaped  from  worse  treatment.’  In  point  of  fact  they 
did  not  escape  ;  for  we  know,  from  the  same  authority,  that  the 
whole  Board  was  pelted  along  the  street  of  Deptford  with  mud 
and  stones,  from  the  moment  they  passed  the  dock  gates. 

No  murmurs  were  heard  at  the  visitation  of  Plymouth  dock¬ 
yard.  The  mutinous  spirit  of  the  shipwrights  there  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  subdued.  They  had  sent  up  to  the  Admiralty  a  set  of 
delegates,  (a  name  synonymous,  in  his  lordship’s  opinion,  with 
rebels  or  mutineers,)  who  were  expected  to  extort  from  the 
Board,  just  then  pressed  for  an  increase  of  ships,  a  compliance  with 
several  exorbitant  demands — such  as  Lord  St  Vincent  denounced 
as  not  merely  remonstrances,  but  insubordination,  which  he  de¬ 
termined,  with  his  usual  hrmness,  at  once  to  punish.  These 
gentlemen  delegates  were  thunderstruck  on  being  informed  that 
the  Board  had  ordered  they  should  be  turned  out  of  the  Admiralty 
yard  into  the  street,  and  that  every  man  of  them  was  discharged 
from  the  service. 

But  these  proceedings,  however  expedient,  must  have  been  most 
annoying  to  Lord  St  Vincent,  and  must  have  proved  to  him  how- 
very  unlike  ‘  Princes’  were  first  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  All 
the  naval  departments,  from  the  Navy  Board  (the  highest)  to  the 
lowest,  were  in  hostility  to  his  Board  ;  and  it  was  not  appeased 
by  the  Earl’s  appointing  his  private  Secretary  a  commissioner  of 
the  navy,  with  a  seat  at  the  board  in  Somerset  House — a  very 
proper  appointment  of  a  fit  and  able  man,  had  it  proceeded  from 
any  other  quarter. 

The  Board  was  much  censured  by  the  public  for  the  kind  of 
preparation  made  against  the  threatened  invasion  of  England  from 
Boulogne,  and  for  appointing  that  ‘  bravest  of  the  brave,’  Nelson, 
to  the  command  of  a  service  so  unworthy  of  him ; — for  establishing 
the  sea  fencibles ;  building  Martello  towers ;  sinking  stone  vessels, 
&c. ;  and  Mr  Pitt  brought  forward,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
various  charges  of  mismanagement  in  the  naval  service.  His 
motion  w-as  negatived ;  but  Mr  Addington’s  administration  had 
become  so  unpopular,  that  the  Whigs  united  with  Mr  Pitt  against 
it;  and  Mr  Fox’s  motion  on  the  national  defence  being  lost  only 
by  a  small  minority,  Mr  Addington’s  Cabinet  resigned. 

On  the  whole,  Lord  St  Vincent’s  administration  was  not  popu¬ 
lar.  We  are  strongly  disposed  to  believe  that  it  was  mainly  owing 
to  two  circumstances ; — the  one  an  honest  and  ardent  desire  to  put 
an  end  to  those  gross  and  avowed  abuses,  which  pervaded  the 
whole  dvil  departments  of  the  naval  service — an  attempt  which 
brought  upon  him  a  violent  hostility,  not  only  from  the  parties 
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themselves,  but  from  their  friends  and  connexions ;  the  other, 
a  decided  dislike  of  a  great  portion  of  the  naval  officers  to  the 
managing  officers  of  his  Board.  Lord  Howick  (Earl  Grey)  had 
the  same  feelings  with  Lord  St  Vincent  as  to  the  naval  depart¬ 
ment  ;  but  his  short  stay  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty  did  not  per¬ 
mit  him  to  enter  upon  any  efficient  steps  for  a  reformation.  He 
did  not,  however,  forget  the  lesson  he  had  learned  at  the  Admiralty, 
or  the  principles  inculcated  by  Lord  St  Vincent ;  and  from  the 
moment  (as  Lord  Grey)  he  became  Prime  Minister,  his  first  in¬ 
struction  to  Sir  James  Graham,  as  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
was,  to  take  immediate  steps  for  an  act  of  Parliament  to  cancel 
the  Patents  of  every  Commissioner  of  the  Navy,  both  at  Somerset 
House  and  at  the  ports,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  Thus,  as 
appears  by  the  Imperial  Calendar^  twenty-seven  Commissioners 
of  the  Navy,  Victualling,  and  Transport  Boards,  were  deprived 
of  their  Patents  on  the  same  day  ;  of  whom  nine  belonged  to  the 
Navy  Board,  and  seven  to  the  Victualling  and  other  depart¬ 
ments  ;  and  in  lieu  of  those  sixteen,  were  substituted  five  respon¬ 
sible  officers,  one  to  each  of  the  five  departments  into  which  the 
new  establishment  was  divided — the  Surveyor,  the  Accountant- 
General,  the  Comptroller  of  Victualling,  the  Storekeeper,  and 
the  Inspector  of  Hospitals  and  Fleets — and  each  of  these  was 
under  the  supervision  of  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Eight  or 
nine  superintendents  at  the  ports  supply  the  remainder  of  the 
twenty-seven. 

This  new  system,  we  believe,  works  well,  though  at  first  it 
met  with  a  determined  opposition.  It  is  now  twelve  years  since 
it  was  established,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  any  changes  have 
been  found  necessary  in  the  plan,  though  a  succession  of  Whigs 
and  Tories  have  formed  the  several  Boards  of  Admiralty ;  but 
we  may  observe  that,  whether  it  works  well  or  ill.  Lord  St  Vin¬ 
cent  was,  in  fact,  the  primtim  mobile  that  impelled  Lord  Grey 
to  adopt  it,  and  Sir  James  Graham  boldly  and  manfully  to 
carry  it  into  execution. 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  enter  briefly  into  this  discus¬ 
sion  as  part  and  parcel,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  result,  of  Lord  St 
Vincent’s  administration  of  the  navy.  The  space  we  have  allot¬ 
ted  for  this  article  will  not  admit  of  transcribing  any  portion  of  his 
very  voluminous  correspondence.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  was 
always  to  the  point  in  question — briefly  and  clearly  expressed, 
and  free  from  all  ambiguity.  When  obliged  to  refuse  a  request, 
it  was  generally  couched  in  kind  and  courteous  terms,  whether 
his  refusals  were  addressed  to  the  Princes  of  the  Royal  Family, 
the  first  Nobles  of  the  land,  or  to  a  poor  Lieutenant. 

On  the  death  of  Mr  Pitt,  and  the  accession  of  Lord  Grenville 
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as  Prime  Minister  in  180G,  and  Lord  Grey  as  first  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  Lord  St  Vincent  a  second  time  accepted  the 
command  of  the  Channel  fleet ;  and  being  promoted  to  the  hi;(h 
rank  of  Admiral  of  the  fleet,  he  hoisted  the  Union  flag  at  the 
main  in  the  Hibernia.  Just  then  intelligence  arrived  of  the 
renowned  victory  of  Trafalgar ;  on  which  occasion  the  old  Earl 
wrote  thus  to  his  Secretary  : — ‘  Lord  Collingwood  has  done  him- 
‘  self  immortal  honour  by  his  conclusion  of  the  battle,  which 
‘  Nelson  so  nobly  began.  Writing  to  you  privately,  I  suppose 
‘  I  may  confess  that  I  do  feel  a  pride  in  this  great  victory 
‘  beyond  the  general  enthusiasm.  I  teas  prepared  fur  every  tliiny 
‘  yreat  from  Nelson,  but  not  for  his  loss*  No  wonder  that  the 
news  of  this  immortal  achievement,  and  of  the  loss  of  the  unsur¬ 
passable  hero  by  whose  sublime  genius  it  had  been  planned,  and 
who  hud  hailed  him  as  ‘  the  father’  of  a  numerous  contemporary 
group  of  England’s  most  illustrious  seamen,  should  have  occa¬ 
sioned  a  glow  of  enthusiam,  attempered  with  a  severe  pang  to  a 
nature  which,  though  strong  and  stern,  was  yet  as  tender  and 
feeling  as  it  was  warmly  patriotic  ! 

About  this  time  Lisbon  was  threatened  with  the  presence  of  a 
French  army  ;  on  which  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  send  an 
embassy  to  negotiate  with  the  house  of  Braganza,  supported  by 
a  strong  squadron  and  a  large  body  of  troops,  which  were  imme¬ 
diately  to  be  dispatched  to  the  Tagus.  Lord  St  Vincent  was 
nominated  for  this  service,  as  being  considered  the  most  fit  for 
such  an  occasion.  The  object  was  to  defend  tbe  country,  if  that 
should  be  found  practicable ;  if  not,  and  the  Court  should  resolve 
to  remove  itself  with  the  ships,  forces,  and  stores  to  the  Brazils, 
in  either  case  his  lordship  was  to  lend  his  co-operation.  The 
storm,  however,  did  not  break  over  Portugal  quite  so  soon  as 
was  anticipated ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  Lord  St  Vincent 
was  ordered  to  resume  his  command  before  Brest. 

Almost  immediately  after  this,  Mr  Fox  died,  and  Mr  Thomas 
Grenville  took  the  place  of  Lord  Howick  (Earl  Grey)  in  the 
Admiralty,  where  he  remained  only  a  few  months ;  George  111. 
being  anxious  to  get  rid  of  a  ministry,  ‘  many  of  whom,’  says 
Mr  'Fucker,  *  he  personally  disliked,  and  the  political  principles 
of  whom  he  detested.’  On  the  change  of  administration,  Lord 
St  Vincent  immediately  resigned  his  command ;  and  was  ordered 
to  strike  his  flag  and  come  on  shore — an  order  ‘  to  which,’  as  he 
wrote  to  his  Secretary,  ‘  he  meant  to  be  very  prompt  in  pay¬ 
ing  obedience.’ 

During  this  short  command  we  see  little  to  call  for  any  re¬ 
mark.  There  is,  however,  an  observation  his  lordship  makes 
in  a  letter  to  his  former  Secretary,  who  was  now  the  second 
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Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  which  rather  surprised  us.  ‘  I 
pity,’  he  says,  ‘  the  exposure  of  the  weakness  of  some  of  your 
*  lords,  whose  dulness  I  have  lon^  been  acquainted  with.’  Now 
these  weak  and  dull  lords  were  his  old  colleague  John  Markham, 
and  the  other  naval  lords  were  Sir  Charles  Pole  and  Sir  Harry 
Neale.  In  another  letter  to  Lord  Howick  he  thus  expresses  him¬ 
self — ‘  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  are  few  flajrs  at  the  main  or  the  fore 
‘  I  have  any  respect  for;’  and  farther — ‘  If  you  will,  my  good  lord, 

‘  bring  a  bill  into  Parliament  to  disqualify  any  officer  under  the 
‘  rank  of  Rear-Admiral  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
‘  Navy  may  be  preserved ;  but  while  a  little,  drunken,  worthless, 
‘jackanapes  is  permitted  to  hold  the  seditious  language  he  has 
‘  done,  in  the  presence  of  flag-officers  of  rank,  you  will  require  a 
‘  man  of  greater  health  and  vigour  than  1  possess  to  command 
‘  your  fleets.’ 

In  answer  to  another  letter  of  Lord  Howick,  who  had  asked  his 
opinion  of  Clerk’s  system  of  Naval  Tactics,  he  says — ‘  If  it  had 
‘  any  merit  in  the  battles  of  the  1st  June,  of  Camperdown,  and 
‘  Trafalgar,  that  fought  off  Cape  St  Vincent  is  totally  out 
‘  of  the  question.’  'Phat  Lord  Rodney  passed  through  the 
enemy’s  line  by  accident,  not  by  design — that  Lord  Howe’s 
attack  upon  the  fleet  of  the  enemy  was  at  variance  with  the 
tactics  of  Mr  Clerk — that  Lord  Duncan’s  action  was  fought 
pell-mell,  without  plan  or  system — that  the  attack  of  Aboukir 
furnishes  no  argument  for,  or  against,  these  tactics — ‘  that  a 
‘  fleet  to  windward  bearing  down  at  right  angles  upon  the  fleet 
‘  of  an  enemy  must  be  crippled,  if  not  totally  disabled,  before 
‘  it  can  reach  the  enemy,’  (Clerk’s  position,)  ‘  has  been  dis- 
‘  proved  by  the  more  recent  action,  under  Lord  Nelson,  bear- 
‘  ing  down  in  two  columns  at  Trafalgar.’  He  adds — *  Mr  Clerk 
*  is  most  correct  in  his  statement  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
‘  from  being  to  leeward  of  the  fleet  of  the  enemy.’  On  the  whole, 
he  admits  that  the  work  is  ingenious,  and  worthy  the  study  of 
all  young  and  inexperienced  officers ;  adding,  however,  that  he 
perceives  signs  of  compilation  from  Pere  le  Hoste  down  to  Vis¬ 
count  de  Grenier.  The  question  as  to  the  originality  and  merits 
of  our  distinguished  countryman’s  system,  we  have  long  since 
fully  discussed  ;  and  shall  only  now  add,  as  we  are  bound  in 
fairness  to  do,  that  the  later  tendencies  of  opinion  are  rather  ad¬ 
verse  to  that  which  we  upheld. 

Lord  St  Vincent  having  now  struck  his  flag  for  the  last  time, 
received  a  summons  to  a  private  audience  of  the  King.  After  a 
few  preliminaries,  the  King  said — 

<  ((  Well,  Lord  St  Vincent,  you  have  now  quitted  active  service,  as 
you  say,  for  ever — tell  me,  do  you  think  the  naval  service  is  better  or 
worse  than  when  you  first  entered  it  ?  ” 
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‘  Lord  St  Vincent — “  Very  much  worse,  please  your  Majesty.” 

‘  The  Vinp  (quickly) — “  How  ao,  how  so  ?  ” 

‘  Lord  St  Vincent—^''  Sire,  I  have  always  thought  that  a  sprinkling  of 
nobility  was  very  desirable  in  the  navy,  as  it  gives  some  sort  of  conse¬ 
quence  to  the  service ;  but  at  present  the  navy  is  so  overrun  by  the 
younger  branches  of  nobility,  and  the  eons  of  members  of  Parliament, 
and  they  so  swallow  up  all  the  patronage,  and  so  choke  the  channel  to 
promotion,  that  the  son  of  an  old  officer,  however  meritorious  his  services 
may  have  been,  has  little  or  no  chance  of  getting  on.” 

‘  The  King — “  Pray,  who  was  serving  captain  of  the  fleet  under  your 
lordship  ?  ” 

‘  Lord  St  Vincent — “  Rear-Admiral  Osborne,  Sire.” 

‘  The  King —  “  Osborne,  Osborne  !  I  think  there  are  more  than  one 
of  that  name  admirals.” 

‘  Lord  St  Vincetit — ”  Yes,  Sire,  there  are  three  brothers,  all  admi¬ 
rals.” 

‘  The  King — “  That’s  pretty  well  for  democracy,  I  think.”  ’ 

How  cleverly  and  adroitly  was  the  fact  as  to  the  Oshornes 
drawn  forth  by  the  King!  The  old  lord  proceeded  to  explain  it 
in  detail,  and  ended  thus : — 

‘  **  Sire,  I  hope  your  Majesty  will  pardon  me  for  saying,  I  would 
rather  promote  the  son  of  an  old  deserving  officer  than  of  any  noble  in 
the  land.”  The  king  mused  fur  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  said — “  I 
think  you  are  right,  Lord  St  Vincent — quite  right.* 

Lord  St  Vincent  now  retired  into  private  life,  bearing  with 
him,  as  Sheridan  happily  said,  ‘  a  triple  laurel — over  the  enemy, 
the  mutineer,  and  the  corrupt.’  The  state  of  his  health  did  not 
allow  him  to  reside  long  at  his  house  in  London,  and  his  small 
retreat  of  Rochetts,  therefore,  became  his  principal  abode ;  but 
he  occasionally  came  up  to  attend  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
sometimes,  on  particular  subjects,  he  spoke,  and  with  biting 
severity. 

He  opposed  Lord  Grenville’s  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade.  He  doubted  the  humanity  of  the  measure,  as 

*  from  his  own  experience  he  was  enabled  to  state,  that  the 

*  West  Indies  was  paradise  itself  to  the  negroes  compared  with 

*  their  native  country  ;  ’  and  he  could  only  account  for  the  noble 

Eroposer  bringing  it  forward  ‘  by  supposing  that  some  obi-man 
ad  cast  his  spell  upon  him.’  He  was  a  steady  advocate  for 
Catholic  Emancipation.  *  God  forbid,’  he  said,  ‘  that  any  the 
*  smallest  alteration  should  be  made  in  the  bill  to  enable  the 
‘  Catholics  to  serve  in  the  navy  and  army ;  ’  and  he  expressed 
his  indignation  on  hearing  that  Sir  John  Cox  Hippesley  had 
gone  to  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  obtain  a  decree  for 
the  extinction  of  the  Jesuits  ; — an  Order  to  whom  we  were 
obliged,  not  only  *  for  the  most  useful  learning  and  discoveries  of 
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‘  every  description,  and  necessary  for  the  instruction  of  the  Ca- 
‘  tholic  youth  throughout  the  civilized  world.’  With  the  same 
feeling  of  toleration  and  liberality,  he  is  said  to  have  subsciibed 
L.lOO  towards  building  a  chapel  for  the  Jews,  and  also  to  their 
hospital. 

It  appears,  indeed,  that  he  was  generous  and  charitable,  even 
to  prolusion  ;  of  which  several  marked  instances  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  course  of  our  remarks.  But  he  had  no  commiseration 
for  the  exigencies  of  a  spendthrift ;  and  a  gambler  was  his  detes¬ 
tation.  To  an  officer  who  had  contracted  debt  he  says — ‘  Having 

*  fought  my  way  up  to  where  I  now  stand,  without  the  smallest 
‘  pecuniary  aid  from  any  one,  even  when  I  was  a  mid,  I  cannot 
‘  possibly  entertain  an  opinion  that  officers  of  this  day,  whose 
‘  half-pay  is  considerably  more  than  formerly,  cannot  practise  the 
‘  same  necessary  economy  which  marked  the  character  of  mine.’ 
His  lordship,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  pecuniary  circumstances, 
never  lost  sight  of  a  prudent  economy ;  but  his  generosity  was 
liberally  and  extensively  manifested.  ‘  The  charity  to  the  poor,’ 
says  Mr  Tucker,  ‘  from  Lord  St  Vincent’s  establishment,  was 

*  equal  to  that  of  any  mansion  in  England ;  and  the  delightful 

*  drives  with  him  to  inspect  the  erection  of  the  cottages  he 

*  built  for  some  industrious  labourers,  can  never  be  forgotten. 
Throughout  his  whole  command,  indeed,  we  constantly  meet 

=  with  instances  of  his  generosity.  *  Let  but  a  case  of  real  misfor- 

[  *  tune  be  brought  before  him,  especially  of  an  officer  who  had 

f  ‘  deserved  well,  and  whose  necessity  was  not  occasioned  by  his 

*  own  imprudence,  it  would  be  sure  to  meet  n-liel,  promptly, 

I  *  liberally,  and  with  an  exquisite  delicacy  of  feeling  still  more 

t‘  admirable.’  There  can  be  no  greater  or  more  exalted  praise  ! 
A  private  soldier  at  Gibraltar  fell  into  a  deep  pit,  so  filled  with 
mud,  and  exhaling  noxious  vapours,  that  no  one  would  venture 
down  to  help  him.  One  Joaquim,  who  had  been  boatswain  of 
Nelson’s  ship,  and  now  in  the  dockyard,  let  himself  down  by  a 
!  rope,  and  rescued  the  poor  fellow.  Lord  St  Vincent  presented 

I  his  deliverer  with  a  piece  of  plate,  value  L.28,  with  this  inscrip¬ 

tion — ‘  For  preserving  a  soldier’s  life  at  the  risk  of  his  own.’ 

I  Hearing  by  chance  that  poor  Dibdin,  to  whose  happy  genius 

I  such  excellent  nautical  songs  are  due,  was  in  distressed  circum- 

j  stances.  Lord  St  Vincent  immediately  sent  him  L.lOO,  and  de¬ 

sired  an  enquiry  into  the  real  state  of  his  case  to  be  made ;  ‘  for 
I  *  it  would  indeed  be  a  shame,  Mr  Tucker,’  he  said,  ‘  that  the 

j  ‘  man  who  has  whiled  away  the  mid-watch^  and  softened  the  hard- 

I  *  ships  of  war^  should  be  in  need,  while  a  seaman  enjoys  an  abun- 

I  *  dance.’  What  a  tribute  to  the  Muse  of  Dibdin,  and  how  noble, 

j  generous,  and  kindly  the  sentiment  which  it  embodies  I 

I 

i 

i 
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NeTer,  indeed,  was  there  a  more  compassionate  or  a  more  kind- 
hearted  man  than  Lord  St  Vincent.  A  domestic  affliction  had 
greatly  depressed  his  old  confidential  Secretary’s  health  and  spirits. 
To  divert  his  thoughts,  and  with  no  other  motive,  his  lordship  said 
to  him  that  he  had  long  wished  to  visit  the  Scilly  islands  to  look 
at  a  spot  for  a  lighthouse,  and  also  Cornwall  to  enquire  into 
the  rapid  deterioration  of  copper,  and  he  desired  the  Secretary’s 
attendance  at  these  inspections ;  and  his  humane  and  now 
aged  Chief  actually  took  that  long  and  fatiguing  journey  osten¬ 
sibly  with  these  objects,  but  really  to  assuage  the  grief  of  an  old 
and  attached  servant. 

The  loss  of  Sir  Thomas  Troubridge  sank  deeply  into  his 
heart.  In  a  postscript  to  a  letter  are  these  words — ‘  Oh,  Blen- 
‘  heim  !  Blenheim  !  where  are  you  ?’  After  the  receipt  of  every 
letter  he  would  exclaim — ‘  Where  is  the  Blenheim  ?  What  can 
‘  have  become  of  the  Blenheim  ?  I  shall  never  see  Troubridge’s 
‘  like  again.’  He  called  him  ‘  the  Bayard  of  the  British  navy.’ 

In  1816,  when  in  his  81st  year.  Lady  St  Vincent  died.  On 
her  monument,  by  Chantrey,  in  the  church  of  Stone,  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  short  but  classically  simple  inscription  by  his  lordship : — 
‘  Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
Martha,  Countess  St  Vincent, 
who  was  eminently  pious,  virtuous,  and 
charitable.’ 

Her  age  is  not  given,  but  she  could  not  be  much  less  than 
seventy.  No  mention  is  made  of  her  domestic  life.  It  is  only 
stated  that  she  was  a  lady  of  kindly  feelings;  that  the  state  of 
her  health  had  made  her  very  infirm;  and  that,  as  a  wife,  her 
adoration  of  her  lord  was  very  ardent.  They  lived  together 
thirty -four  years. 

In  answer  to  a  note  from  Captain  Tower,  accompanied  by  a 
bust  of  Napoleon,  in  which  the  Captain  says — ‘  I  feel  a  gratification 
‘  in  presenting  it  to  one  who  knows  how  to  respect  a  great  and 
*  fallen  enemy,’  Lord  St  Vincent  replies — ‘  You  do  me  justice 
‘  ill  attributing  the  feelings  you  so  well  describe  to  my  charac- 
‘  ter;  and  I  blush  for  those  who  trample  upon  a  man  many  of 
‘  them  feared,  and  all  allowed,  in  the  career  of  his  military  glory, 
‘  to  be  an  astonishing  character.’  And  shortly  before  his  death 
he  took  occasion  to  observe — ‘  That  it  had  often  been  a  matter  of 
‘  satisfaction  to  him,  that  Bonaparte  saw  such  specimens  of  our 
‘  naval  officers  as  Sir  Henry  Hotham,  Sir  George  Cockburn, 
‘  and  Sir  Frederick  Maitland.’  When  reminded  that  they  all  had 
risen  from  his  own  school — ‘  No,’  he  nobly  replied,  ‘  that  is 
‘  too  much.  They  would  have  been  as  great  any  where;  it  was 
‘  u  ith  such  men  that  I  formed  a  school.’ 
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He  was  much  pleased  when  the  present  Lord  Melville  ap¬ 
pointed  him  General  of  Marines ;  and  took  this  opportunity,  as 
he  had  done  on  a  former  occasion,  of  testifying  his  sense  ‘  of 
‘  the  justice  which  Lord  Melville  did  to  the  services  of  sea- 
‘  officers  ’ — a  compliment  most  justly  due  to  every  part  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  that  amiable  and  excellent  nobleman,  who  came 
into  office  and  left  it,  twice  as  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  with 
an  unblemished  reputation. 

Lord  St  Vincent’s  great  desire,  in  the  declining  years  of 
his  life,  plainly  for  the  sake  of  bis  profession,  was  the  Garter. 
He  cherished  a  hope  of  it,  Mr  Tucker  says,  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  frequently  observing,  ‘  that  when  so  many  were  worn 

*  by  the  soldiers,  the  sailors  should  at  least  have  one ;  that 

*  surely  England’s  naval  merit  must  be  equal  to  that ;  and  that 
‘  the  navy  never  should  be  without  one.’  When  the  Prince 
Itegent  increased  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and  created  Knights’ 
Grand  Crosses,  his  lordship  said,  he  ‘  did  not  care  whose  name 
‘  they  placed  on  the  list,  if  they  had  only  done  him  the  favour 
‘  to  strike  his  out;  that  when  he  was  created  a  K.B.,  it  was 
‘  an  honourable  distinction ;  but  that  now  he  saw  names  on 
‘  the  list  which  he  thought  disgraced  it,  and  all  classes  with 
‘  them.’  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  according  to  Colonel  Gur- 
wood,  was  pretty  much  of  the  same  opinion  as  regarded  the 
Army. 

In  1818,  then  in  his  eighty-third  year,  the  decay  of  his 
health  was  so  perceptible,  and  his  cough  so  distressing,  that 
he  was  advised  to  winter  in  a  milder  climate.  Captain  and 
Miss  Brenton,  and  a  medical  attendant,  accompanied  him  to 
the  south  of  France.  Every  honourable  reception  and  atten¬ 
tion  were  paid  to  him  in  passing  through  France.  He  con¬ 
tinued  at  Hyeres  until  the  spring  of  1819,  and  then  returned. 
An  anecdote  is  told  by  Mr  Tucker,  which  the  writer  of  this 
article  heard  from  the  noble  Earl  himself,  at  his  own  table  at 
Rochetts.  He  had  been  walking  in  his  grounds,  and  looking  at 
a  green-house  then  building,  when  his  bailiif  suggested  that  a 
venerable  old  oak  should  be  felled,  as  it  was  rapidly  decaying. 
‘  I  command  you  to  do  no  such  thing,’  said  his  lordship ;  *  that 
‘  tree  and  I  have  long  been  contemporaries;  we  have  flourished 
‘  together,  and  together  we  will  fall.’  He  was  then  exceedingly 
cheerful  and  agreeable,  but  occasionally  distressed  with  his 
cough  ;  yet  even  at  this  time.  Miss  Brenton,  who  remained 
in  the  house,  said  he  came  down  stairs  about  five  every 
morning. 

In  1821,  Lord  Melville  appointed  him  to  the  rank  of  Ad¬ 
miral  of  the  Fleet ;  and  shortly  afterwards  the  King  honoured 
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him  with  a  naval  baton,  accompanied  by  an  expression  of*  his 
‘  Majesty’s  warmest  rejjards,  as  a  testimony  of  his  Majesty’s 
‘  personal  esteem,  and  of  the  high  sense  he  entertained  of  the 
‘  eminent  services  which  his  lordship  has  rendered  to  his  coun- 

*  try,  by  his  distinguished  talents  and  brilliant  achievements.’ 

When  George  1 V'.  was  about  to  embark  on  his  visit  to  Scot¬ 
land,  Lord  St  Vincent  proceeded  to  Greenwich,  and  slept  at 
the  house  of  Sir  George  Keats,  governor  of  the  hospital,  in 
order  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  Majesty  on  board  his  own 
yacht.  Long  before  six  in  the  morning,  the  old  Earl  was  seen 
on  the  terrace  with  four  old  pensioners,  who  had  served  under 
him,  walking  in  his  wake,  and  in  frequent  conversation  with 
them.  Their  only  object  was  an  interview  with  their  old  Com¬ 
mander-in-chief,  now  in  his  eighty-eighth  year.  On  his  return 
to  breakfast  he  appeared  in  more  than  usual  spirits,  related  the 
interview,  and  said,  ‘  We  all  in  our  day  were  smart  fellows.’ 
On  this  occasion  he  wore,  for  the  first  time,  the  repudiated  Star 
of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath,  that  of  the  Knights  Comman¬ 
ders  being  usually  worn  by  him.  It  is  stated,  as  a  trait  of  his 
kind  attention  to  children,  that  one  day  being  asked  by  a  child 
what  that  star  was,  and  where  he  found  it — ‘  I  found  it,’  he 
replied,  ‘  upon  the  sea ;  and  if  you  become  a  sailor,  and  search 
‘  diligently,  perhaps  you  may  find  just  such  another.’  The 
interview  with  his  Majesty  was  long  and  gracious ;  it  was 
also  the  last  time  that  his  lordship  was  on  the  water,  and  the 
last  officer  who,  on  duty,  had  the  honour  of  attending  him, 
was  the  present  Commander  M‘Clintock,  whose  arm  assisted 
his  lordship’s  tottering  step  on  shore  from  the  boat;  and  then 
taking  off  his  hat  to  the  youthful  midshipman,  ‘  Thank  ye,  sir — 

*  thank  ye  !’  said  the  old  admiral,  in  his  last  adieu  to  the  naval 
service. 

From  this  day,  August  1822,  to  March  1823,  Lord  St  Vin¬ 
cent’s  robust  frame  was  approaching  its  last  functions ;  old  age, 
debility,  and  convulsive  fits  of  coughing  had  all  but  worn  it  out. 
Yet,  on  the  13th  of  that  month,  while  the  hand  of  death  was 
just  upon  him,  he  was  still  alive  to  the  great  passing  events  of 
the  day  ;  and  about  eight  in  the  evening,  after  lying  in  silent  ex¬ 
haustion  for  two  hours,  he  departed  without  a  sigh  or  a  groan, 
in  the  presence  of  his  affectionate  friends.  Sir  George  Grey, 
Doctor  Baird,  and  his  faithful  old  Secretary.  It  is  stated  he  did 
not  die  wealthy.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  Peerage  by  his  ne¬ 
phew,  Mr  Edward  Jervis  Ricketts,  inheriting  the  Viscounty  only. 
His  remains  were  interred  at  Stone  in  Staffordshire,  quite  pri¬ 
vately,  as  his  will  directed.  A  public  monument  is  erected  to 
his  memory  in  St  Paul’s  Cathedral. 
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We  shall  here  extract  Mr  Tucker’s  synopsis  ot  the  Earl’s 
public  character  and  services : — 

‘  To  tlie  ardent  admirers  of  the  great  admiral,  nothing  could  be  more 
easy  or  gratifying  tlian  to  eulogize  his  naval  career,  which  would  not 
be  more  glowing  than  just.  To  repeat  his  inexhaustible  expedients  to 
overcome  difficulties  ;  the  reformation,  the  instruction,  the  rapid  advance 
of  his  school ;  the  spirit  which  he  infused  of  enterprise ;  the  omni* 
presence  which  he  enforced  of  obedience;  the  perfect  discipline  of  his 
energetic  command  ;  the  distinguished  officers  whom  he  educated ;  the 
boldness  with  which  he  attacked  and  defeated  an  enemy’s  fleet  nearly 
doubling  his  own  in  numbers ;  the  grandeur  of  his  conduct  in  the 
mutiny ;  the  wonderful  skill  with  which  he  drew  foith  the  powers  and 
resources  of  all  ranks  of  subordinates,  and  then  combined  them  to  work 
together  for  the  country  ;  his  fearless  opposition  to  injurious  prejudices 
and  usages  of  however  long  standing,  however  high  abode;  and,  what 
crowns  his  course,  the  ulterior  and  lasting  excellences  which  have  ema¬ 
nated  from  his  system — on  all  this  it  would  be  delightful  to  indulge.’ 

'To  this  not  very  felicitous  summary,  we  may  add  a  few 
words,  though  we  have  already  touched  on  most  of  the  transac¬ 
tions  in  which,  throughout  bis  public  life,  he  bore  a  principal 
part.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that,  during  his  long  and  active 
career.  Lord  St  Vincent  escaped  censure  ; — proceeding  mostly, 
however,  from  those  civil  servants  of  the  naval  department  whose 
irregularities — to  call  them  by  no  harsher  name — had  provoked 
his  ire,  and  induced  him  to  the  adoption  of  measures  for  their 
correction,  which  seriously  affected  the  reputation  of  some,  and 
the  interests  of  many.  Neither  can  it  be  expected  that  he  passed 
through  the  various  stages  of  public  life  altogether  free  of  blame. 
But  if  he  had  faults,  they  were  so  much  neutralized  by  great  and 
eminent  virtues — charity,  generosity,  and  magnanimity — as  to 
prevent  their  assuming  any  general  or  prominent  character.  Nor 
was  there  in  his  disposition  any  thing  sullen  or  morose,  whatever 
the  provocation  might  be.  His  anger  was  never  smothered,  but 
readily  appeased  by  giving  it  full  vent.  He  was  undoubtedly 
severe;  but  the  occasions  which  called  for  its  exercise  fully  justi 
fied  it.  These  were  chiefly  two.  The  first,  his  prompt  measures 
for  the  complete  extinction  of  the  mutiny  in  the  fleet  before 
Cadiz,  augmented  as  it  frequently  was  by  mutinous  ships  sent  to 
him  from  England.  What  the  consequences  must  have  been  of 
an  organized  mutiny  in  a  fleet  close  to  an  enemy’s  port,  on  a 
foreign  station,  cannot  be  unknown  to  any,  and  is  fearful  to  con¬ 
template  ;  but  by  a  stern  and  uncompromising  severity — if  send¬ 
ing  the  criminals  to  immediate  execution,  after  a  legal  convic¬ 
tion,  can  be  so  called — he  saved  the  fleet,  and  rescued  the  coun¬ 
try  from  the  dreadful  recurrence  of  a  second  general  mutiny, 
the  first  of  which  had  recently,  but  imperfectly,  been  subdued  at 
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home.  The  second  instance  w:i«,  his  conduct  to  the  officers  cf 
the  Channel  fleet.  Here,  too,  he  was  not  only  fully  justified,  but 
imperatively  called  upon,  to  put  in  force  a  rigid  system  of 
discipline,  which  had  been  unaccountably  neglected.  On  taking 
the  command  of  this  fleet,  he  found  an  extraordinary  laxity  of 
duty,  and  disregard  of  all  discipline; — the  Captains  sleeping  on 
shore;  boats  constantly  employed  for  them;  the  men  deseriing 
by  hundreds ;  the  Commander-in-chief  very  much  in  London  ; 
the  other  flag-officers,  good  easy  men,  letting  things  go  on 
quietly ;  and  all  this  while  the  fleet  was  supposed  to  be  watch¬ 
ing  that  of  the  enemy,  ready  to  start  from  Brest !  What  a  diffe¬ 
rence  of  conduct  must  the  Admiral  have  here  found,  from  that 
of  the  active  and  gallant  officers  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
command  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  mutual  affection  and  re¬ 
spect  prevailed.  But  he  soon  brought  these  other  officers  to  a 
sense  of  their  duty  and  obedience ; — by  rigid  and  decisive  mea¬ 
sures  at  first,  and  by  subsequent  indulgences  to  all  whom  he 
found  deserving  of  them.  He  thus  succeeded  in  converting  their 
displeasure  into  regard  and  good-will.  In  fact,  they  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that,  whatever  discomfort  the  exigencies  of  the  service 
demanded  from  them,  their  Commander-in-chief  was  the  first  to 
make  the  sacrifice  and  show  the  example. 

The  liberality  of  his  political  opinions  was  another  fault  with 
many;  but  though  a  decided  Whig  in  principle,  his  political  feel¬ 
ings  and  opinions  were  displayed  only  in  Parliament,  or  on  pub¬ 
lic  occasions.  On  service  he  never  suffered  them  to  appear. 
Throughout  the  U’hole  course  of  his  professional  career,  his  con¬ 
duct  proved  him  to  be  far  removed  from  the  influence  of  party 
considerations.  In  the  multitude  of  applications  which  he  recei¬ 
ved  for  promotions,  from  Princes  of  the  Blood,  the  highest  No¬ 
bles,  and  Members  of  Parliament,  of  his  own  party,  he  invaria¬ 
bly  told  them,  as  appears  from  his  own  Letters,*  that  deserving 
young  men,  who  were  sons  of  old  and  meritorious  officers,  al¬ 
ways  had,  and  always  should  continue  to  have,  the  first  claim 
on  his  patronage.  In  this  and  all  other  respects,  he  was  not  more 
steady  to  his  purpose  than  prompt  in  decision. 

Of  great  mental  and  bodily  powers,  he  was  never  disconcerted 

*  In  one  to  Mrs  Montague,  who  had  solicited  the  promotion  of  — 
he  says,  ‘  The  officers  of  the  Ville  de  Paris  remain  as  they  did  when  I 
left  her;  and  my  own  nephew,  commander  of  the  Stork  sloop,  who  is 
respecteil  as  an  officer  of  uncommon  merit  and  acquirements,  stands  as 
he  did  before  1  came  into  office;  and  I  have  refused  to  promote  at  the 
request  of  four  Princes  of  the  blood.’ — These  w  ere,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  the  Dukes  of  Clarence,  Kent,  and  Cumberland. 
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by  difficulties,  and  never  deficient  in  means  to  overcome  them. 
His  vigilance  was  extreme.  Nothing  passed  in  the  fleet  without 
his  observation  ;  and  he  is  described  to  have  had  an  eye  so  quick 
and  piercing,  that  it  was  often  said  he  appeared  to  look  through 
one.  On  shore  he  was  cheerful,  lively,  and  fond  of  a  joke. 
The  account  of  his  calling  up  Captain  l)arby  at  Gibraltar,  and 
detaining  him  at  a  bedroom  window  to  listen  to  a  pretended  dream 
he  had  just  awakened  from,  is  more  like  a  story  in  a  novel  than 
an  incident  of  real  life,  (Tucker,  vol.  i.  371.)  With  children  he 
was  always  playful,  though  he  had  none  of  his  own.  The  two 
portraits  in  Mr  Tucker’s  volumes  are  good  ;  that  given  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Brenton  is  a  perfect  satyr — a  Silenus.  In  his  countenance 
was  a  strong  expression  of  intelligence  ;  in  his  figure,  and  man¬ 
ners,  and  speech,  he  was  the  picture  of  a  true  Englishman. 

VVe  have  little  to  say  generally  on  Mr  Tucker’s  volumes. 
Though  he  had  every  motive  to  paint  the  character  and  conduct 
of  Lord  St  Vincent,  as  regards  the  public  service  of  the  State, 
in  the  brightest  colours,  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that 
the  portrait  he  has  drawn  appears  to  be  a  faithful  and  accurate 
likeness,  free  from  flattery  and  exaggeration.  But,  throughout 
the  work,  the  execution  is  far  from  faultless.  In  point  of  taste, 
correctness  of  construction,  and  purity  of  expression,  it  is  emi¬ 
nently  defective.  His  long  sentences  are  sometimes  so  involved, 
inflated,  and  inverted,  as  not  easily  to  be  intelligible.  In  this  latter 
particular  we  have  seldom,  indeed,  seen  a  work  so  obnoxious  to 
censure.  In  the  use  made  of  the  Earl’s  Letters,  there  is  an 
utter  want  of  literary  resource.  Had  one  half  of  the  six  hundred 
he  has  given  been  omitted,  and  the  other  half  dovetailed  into  the 
narrative,  instead  of  being  huddled  together  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter,  it  would  have  been  a  great  improvement,  and  a  relief  to 
the  reader.  Every  name  almost,  in  these  Letters,  is  a  blank  ;  in 
most  cases  unnecessarily  so.  These  great  blemishes  and  faults 
will,  we  hope,  be  at  least  partly  removed,  should  another  edition 
be  called  for. 
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Art.  V. — 1.  The  Mabinogion;  a  Collection  of  Tales  translated 
from  the  Welsh.  By  Lady  Guest.  Four  Parts  8vo.  Lon¬ 
don  :  1842.* 

2.  Salopia  Antiqua;  or  an  Enquiry  from  personal  survey  into 
the  Druidical,  Military^  and  other  early  Remains  in  ^ihrop- 
shire  and  the  North  Welsh  Borders  ;  with  a  Glossary  of  Words 
used  in  the  County  of  Salop.  By  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Harts- 
HORNE,  M.A.  F.S.A.  8vo.  London:  1841. 

Q.  Melanges  sur  les  Langues  et  Patois.  8vo.  Paris:  1831. 

T T  has  been  often  related  that  Christina  of  Sweden  pro- 
nounced  the  celebrated  Vossius — and  the  anecdote  has  been 
applied  to  Monsieur  Menage — to  be  the  most  troublesome  per¬ 
son  in  the  world,  as  he  made  every  word  exhibit  its  passport, 
declare  whence  it  came,  and  whither  it  was  going.  If  this 
verbal  surveillance  were  to  be  actually  enforced  over  literary 
coteries.,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  diffusing  over  them  univer¬ 
sal  distrust  and  silence ;  since  few,  excepting  lexicographers  and 
glossarists,  would  venture  to  open  their  lips.  What  a  pleasing 
immunity,  then,  is  enjoyed  by  habitually  great  talkers,  in  know¬ 
ing  that  their  conversation  is  not  watched  by  this  kind  of  philo> 
logical  police,  and  that  their  fluent  utterance  of  wit  and  repartee 
is  not  strictly  examined  by  the  canons  of  etymology  1  Were 
such  an  investigation  ever  to  be  made  as  a  trial,  it  would  be 
attended  with  the  most  unexpected  results;  it  would  have  the 
extraordinary  effect  of  occasioning  a  complete  check  or  con¬ 
vulsion  on  polite  conversation.  The  educated  classes,  who 
conceive  themselves  exempt  from  the  imputation,  would  have 
forced  upon  them  the  difficulty  of  proving,  that  they  had  neither 
recklessly  adulterated  their  vernacular  tongue  by  a  wilful  pillage 
of  languages  no  lunger  spoken,  nor  arbitrarily  coined  words  con¬ 
venient  to  express  their  wants.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
lower  ranks  w'ere  to  be  subjected  to  this  kind  of  lingual  tribunal, 
they  would  stand  acquitted  of  a  vast  proportion  of  undeserved 
opprobrium  lying  at  present  against  their  discourse.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  they  w’ould  not  be  able  to  cite  authority  for  the  various 
senses  in  which  their  words  and  phrases  were  used ;  but  still  they 
might  with  confidence  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  ancient  usage. 


•  To  this  curious  monument  of  early  W'elsh  literature,  Lady  Guest’s 
valuable  translation  of  which  has  been  for  some  time  completed,  we 
shall,  perhaps,  return  in  an  appropriate  Article. 
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as  well  in  proof  of  their  genuine  origin  as  of  their  general  ac¬ 
curacy. 

Without  going  to  the  extremes  of  Junius  and  Casaubon,  and 
adopting  their  views,  which  are  at  variance  with  our  own — with¬ 
out  attempting  to  show  as  they,  under  the  influence  of  fancy, 
have  endeavoured  to  do,  that  unlettered  rustics  unwittingly 
speak  Greek,  and  that  many  a  word  with  a  barbarous  and  dis¬ 
cordant  sound  is  nec  Sarmata  ntc  ’I  hrax,  mediis  sed  natus  Athe~ 
nis — we  cannot  but  avow  the  conviction,  that  whilst  the  in¬ 
tellectual  orders  have  gone  on  needlessly  engrafting  on  the 
English  tongue  a  countless  number  of  words  borrowed  from  the 
learned  languages — in  some  instances  obtaining,  inconsistently 
enough,  the  former  syllables  of  a  term  from  the  Latins,  and  the 
latter  from  the  Greeks — the  uneducated  classes  of  an  agricultural 
district  have  mainly  contributed  to  sustain  the  national  idiom  in 
a  state  of  incorruptness  and  stability.  The  universal  use  of  the 
authorized  translation  of  the  Scriptures  has  certainly  been  one 
very  eificient  means  of  preventing  innovation.  The  English 
version  familiarizes  us  at  once  with  the  language  in  a  natural 
form,  and  exhibits  to  the  reader  a  standard  of  correctness.  The 
language  of  tribes  who  roam  wild  in  a  condition  of  savage  life, 
is  necessarily  simple  and  primitive.  So  long  as  they  continue 
separate  and  distinct  from  a  civilized  race,  it  is  marked  by  the 
genuine  impress  of  nature  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  mix  with  nations 
more  refined  than  themselves,  in  proportion  as  they  gain  morally 
or  mentally  by  the  intercourse,  it  is  observable  that  in  the  same 
degree  the  parent  language  becomes  vitiated  or  changed.  Mo¬ 
difications  and  inflexions,  unsanctioned  additions,  tralatitions, 
and  neologisms,  like  parasitical  plants  adhering  to  an  ancient 
and  venerable  stock,  are  then  first  observed  disfiguring  the  na¬ 
tural  root ;  and,  as  the  genius  of  modern  literature  bas  be¬ 
come  disdainful  of  indigenous  compounds,  a  kind  of  hybridous 
vocabulary  takes  the  place  of  the  old  tongue.  In  examining  the 
forms  of  the  Sanscrit,  Greek,  Latin,  Celtic,  and  other  languages, 
the  closest  affinities  will  be  seen  in  those  words  which  represent 
the  ideas  of  people  in  their  most  untutored  and  unmixed  state  of 
existence.  The  terms  denoting  kindred,  the  most  striking  objects 
of  the  material  universe,  or  verbs  significant  of  the  commoner 
sensations  of  mind  and  body,  will  be  found  to  be  those  where 
the  closest  analogies  prevail.  Such  instances  are  frequently  ad¬ 
duced,  in  proof  of  the  original  language  ;  and  it  is  the  same  evi¬ 
dence  which  shows  that  people  living  uncontaminated  by  luxury, 
and  untouched  by  refinement,  are  the  truest  depositaries  of  the 
primitive  tongue. 

A  few  writers,  though  they  are  indeed  few,  have  manifested 
such  a  degree  of  literary  courage,  we  had  almost  written — of  per- 
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spicacity,  as  to  employ  themselves  in  studying^  the  oral  language 
of  the  common  people,  before  they  undertook  the  works  on  which 
their  subsequent  fame  was  built.  We  know  that  lledi  diligently 
occupied  himself  in  this  investigation ;  as  we  have  seen  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  enquiries  on  the  subject,  in  manuscript,  at  his  native 
city  Arezzo.  How  far  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Arettine 
dialect,  the  soft  Jdvella  of  Kastern  'I'uscany,  might  have  influ¬ 
enced  or  formed  the  graceful  simplicity  and  harmony  of  versifica¬ 
tion,  for  which  his  Bacco  in  Toscana  is  so  justly  admired,  we 
can  only  be  allowed  to  conjecture;  but  it  does  not  appear  at 
all  improbable,  that  his  critical  attention  to  the  homespun  lan¬ 
guage  spoken  in  the  territory  where  he  dwelt,  enabled  him 
to  contribute  those  valuable  observations  to  the  Vocabolario 
della  Crusca,  which  have  rendered  his  name  as  conspicuous  in 
philology  as  it  was  in  natural  history  and  poetry.  His  lan¬ 
guage,  indeed,  is  so  extremely  correct,  so  defecated  from  all 
that  is  rude  and  low,  that  it  has  continually  been  cited  as 
the  standard  of  perfection.  At  a  later  period,  a  similar  instance 
of  appreciation  of  the  beauties  concealed  in  the  language  of 
the  lower  orders  is  recorded  of  Alfieri ;  who,  believing  that  he 
never  should  be  able  to  speak  Italian  correctly  as  long  as  he 
went  on  translating  himself,  as  he  expresses  it,  resolved  upon 
a  journey  to  Tuscany  to  accustom  himself  to  speak,  hear, 
think,  and  dream  in  Tuscan  ; — flattering  himselt  that  six  months 
would  be  sufficient  to  obliterate  the  Gallicisms  he  had  acquired 
by  his  travels,  as  well  as  those  he  had  learned  at  Asti,  his  native 
place.  Report  says,  that  whilst  sojourning  at  Florence  he  often 
resorted  to  the  I’iazza,  for  the  sake  of  conversing  with  the  Coti- 
tadini,  and  catching  their  idiom. 

How  tar  Alfieri’s  adoption  of  this  unusual  practice  improved  his 
diction — how  far  it  supplied  his  genius  with  suitable  expressions, 
or  enabled  him  to  clothe  his  ideas  in  more  appropriate  phraseo- 
logy — his  classical  tragedies  must  themselves  declare  ;  and  these 
are  universally  deemed  among  Italians  as  the  chastest  specimens 
of  the  Tuscan  style  that  recent  ages  have  produced.  Nor  is  this 
severely  pure  writer  the  only  Tramontane  dramatist  who  has 
condescended,  as  William  Tindal  expresses  himself,  *  to  borrowe 
*  speche’  from  the  lower  orders  ;  since,  perhaps,  among  the  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  comedies  by  Goldoni,  those  written  in  the  Vene¬ 
tian  dialect  may  be  pronounced  his  most  humorous  and  successful 
performances.  This,  which  is  universally  spoken  throughout 
the  Venetian  States,  and  its  former  deiwndencies  over  the  Le¬ 
vant — the  colloquial  Italian  of  the  Archipelagic  Islands,  the  shores 
of  Albania,  lloumelia,  the  Morea,  Macedonia,  Thrace,  and  Asia 
Minor — was  justly  reputed  by  him  as  being  beyond  all  question 
■the  sweetest  and  most  graceful  of  all  the  Italian  dialects.  He 
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declared  its  pronunciation  to  be  clear,  easy,  and  d(  licate ;  its  words 
abundant  and  expressive ;  its  phrases  harmonious  and  full  of 
spirit;  and  as  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Venetian  nation  was 
marked  by  mirth  and  gladness,  so  he  characterized  their  lan¬ 
guage  by  facetiousness  and  pleasantry.  This  indefatigable 
writer  even  goes  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  employed  in  treating  more  grave  and  difficult 
subjects  in  a  suitable  manner.  'Hie  Advocates,  he  rematks,  plead 
their  causes  in  Venetian,  the  speeches  of  the  Senators  are  uttered 
in  the  same  idiom,  without  degrading  the  dignity  of  the  forum 
or  the  majesty  of  the  throne ;  our  orators  naturally  possess  the 
happy  faculty  of  associating  with  their  more  sublime  eloquence 
phrases  the  most  interesting  and  delightful.  Goldoni  first  endea¬ 
voured  to  convey  an  idea  of  this  nervous  and  brilliant  style  to  his 
countrymen,  in  his  comedy  entitled  the  Avvocuto  VtnetOy  and  the 
play  was  fully  appreciated  by  the  public — so  well  received,  in  fact, 
that  it  was  immediately  translated  into  French.  The  entire  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  experiment  emboldened  him  to  compose  many  others, 
which,  according  to  his  ow'n  account,  did  him  such  great  credit 
that  he  did  not  dare  to  submit  them  to  any  subsequent  correc¬ 
tions.  Nor,  in  considering  these  opinions,  is  it  altogether 
unworthy  of  comment,  that  he  should  have  published  the  fore- 
mentioned  play  after  he  had  taken  his  journey  into  I'uscany, 
fur  the  sake  of  familiarizing  himself  with  the  Florentine  and 
Siennese  phraseology,  which  at  that  period,  as  at  the  present, 
were  considered  the  testi  viei  of  polite  conversation. 

'Fhe  experiment  of  composing  comedies  in  the  colloquial 
language  of  the  lower  classes,  had,  however,  been  previously 
tried  with  eminent  success  by  Ruzzantc,  the  first  dramatist  who 
made  the  attempt.  His  imitations  of  the  Padovese  were  suffi¬ 
ciently  skilful  to  elicit  the  warm  praise  of  Speroni,  himself  an  ad¬ 
mirable  judge  as  well  as  poet;  whilst  Varchi  even  extolled  them 
more  highly, — declaring  them  to  be  superior  to  the  Atellance — 
those  classical  vaudevilles,  w’hose  origin  has  been  a  theme  of 
learned  dispute  from  the  days  of  Diomede  the  grammarian  to 
those  of  Andre  Dacier.  The  poems  of  the  universally  accom¬ 
plished  Baldi,  the  piscatory  eclogues  and  comedies  of  Andrea 
Cal  mo,  and  the  rhymes  of  Veniero,  Archbishop  of  Corfu,  agree¬ 
ably  exhibit  the  natural  richness  of  the  Venetian  dialect,  at  a  time 
when  Italian  literature  had  reached  its  height  of  perfection.  At 
a  still  earlier  period,  a  fact  seemingly  uitknown  to  Goldoni,  it 
had  been  considered  dignified  enough  to  be  used  in  narrating  the 
great  historic  events  connected  with  the  Republic  of  St  Mark. 
Ardent  and  universal,  however,  as  was  this  taste  for  the  Vene¬ 
tian  dialect,  both  in  the  capital  itself  and  throughout  its  exten¬ 
sive  dependencies  in  the  Levant,  it  was  not  cultivated  by  the 
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Venetians  with  w’armer  enthusiasm  than  was  a  predilection  for 
their  own  peculiar  dialect,  the  Pugliese,  by  the  States  ot‘ 
Naples. 

The  Neapolitans,  induced,  it  may  be,  by  a  higher  feeling  of 
national  pride,  or  animated  by  that  spirit  of  independence  and  de¬ 
sire  for  freedom  which  has  always  honourably  distinguished  them, 
above  other  people  dwelling  in  the  southern  kingdoms  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  or  else  aided  by  the  countenance  of  their  Princes,  who  were 
desirous  of  establishing  the  native  tongue  ; — from  one  or  other 
of  these  causes,  they  have  produced  a  far  larger  number  of  ori¬ 
ginal  and  translated  works,  purely  of  a  dialectical  kind,  than  any 
nation  whatever.  Independently  of  their  many  dramatic  and  poe¬ 
tic  compositions,  as  well  as  some  popular  novels  written  in  the 
same  style,  productions  essentially  tending  to  foster  among  them 
a  strong  attachment  for  their  basso  linguayio,  all  the  public  acts 
and  Royal  Edicts  were  recorded  in  the  Neapolitan  dialect,  from 
the  reign  of  Alphonso  of  Aragon  to  that  of  Philip  11.  of  Spain  ; 
and  it  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  notice,  that,  during  this 
interval  of  a  hundred  and  twelve  years,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
variation  perceptible  in  the  language. 

At  the  head  of  the  long  catalogue  of  authors  in  the  Neapoli¬ 
tan  dialect,  whom  it  would  be  easy  to  enumerate,  must  be  placed 
Matteo  Spinello  of  Giovenazzo,  both  from  his  being  the  earliest 
who  endeavoured  to  write  faithfully  the  colloquial  language  of  the 
common  people,  as  well  as  for  the  valuable  contemporary  accounts 
which  his  Diumali  contain.  'I'hese  chronicles,  which  may  be 
found  in  the  Collection  of  Muratori,  are  penned  in  the  purest 
Neapolitan  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  lapse  of  so  many 
centuries,  the  dialect  should  have  experienced  such  trifling  change. 
As  Spinello  filled  the  office  of  auditor  or  judge,  and  was  sent  by 
his  countrymen  envoy  to  Manfred  of  Sicily,  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  it  is  evident  he  must  have  been 
reputed  a  person  of  high  character  and  attainments.  The  fact, 
therefore,  of  his  employing  his  own  dialect  to  narrate  the  mo¬ 
mentous  events  he  witnessed,  may  serve  to  show  that,  at  that 
particular  period,  it  was  not  held  by  men  of  letters  in  disrepute. 
The  Cronica  di  Partenope^  attributed  to  Giovanni  Villani,  was 
compiled  soon  afterwards.  But,  in  the  interval,  no  less  emi¬ 
nent  a  personage  than  Boccacio,  during  a  temporary  residence 
at  Naples,  essayed  to  imitate  the  dialect  of  the  country  in  an 
epistle  addressed  to  Francesco  di  Bardi.  As  was  to  be  antici- 

Eated  in  one  who  did  not  speak  Neapolitan  as  his  natural  tongue, 
is  epistle  abounds  in  mistakes — phrases  picked  up  by  him  in 
Sicily,  where  he  had  just  been  studying  Greek,  being  constantly 
employed,  instead  of  the  infiexions  appropriately  Pugliese. 
However,  notwithstanding  these  numerous  defects,  it  is  still 
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regarded  by  the  Neapolitans  as  a  valuable  tribute  from  the  great 
Novelist  to  the  genius  of  their  language.  The  Cronica  di  Pnr- 
tenope,  currently  assigned  to  Villani,  viewed  as  a  record  of  his¬ 
tory,  is  of  little  value;  and,  even  could  it  be  shown  to  be  really 
his  production,  it  would  nevertheless  add  but  little  to  his  fame.  It 
deals  in  the  most  improbable  and  fabulous  narrative,  such  indeed  as 
only  the  merest  lovers  of  tiction  will  admire.  Virgil  is  exhibited  in 
its  pages  as  a  wonderful  magician,  and  clothed  rather  with  the  mi¬ 
raculous  attributes  of  ISt  Januarius,  than  commemorated  as  the 
poet  who  bequeathed  his  ashes  to  Pozzuoli.  In  describing  the 
vast  benefits  he  conferred  upon  Naples,  it  is  stated  that  the  salu¬ 
brity  of  its  air  enal)led  him  to  compose  his  Georgies,  and  that 
by  the  aid  of  necromancy  he  dispelled  the  plague.  It  is  singu¬ 
lar  enough  that  several  Gallicisms  now  in  disuse  should  occur 
throughout  this  romance,  for  it  scarcely  can  be  styled  a  history, 
acquired,  no  doubt,  from  an  intercourse  with  the  French,  or 
those  retainers  who  were  attached  to  the  court  of  Anjou. 
We  look  in  vain  for  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  style  that 
marks  the  careful  journal  of  Spinello.  His  work  had  undoubtedly 
contributed  to  raise  the  language  of  his  countrymen ;  but  the 
honour  of  exalting  it  to  a  much  higher  pitch,  and  fixing  it  upon 
a  secure  basis,  was  reserved  for  Alphonso  of  Aragon.  Ibis 
Prince,  deservedly  entitled  the  Magnificent,  conceived  the  patri¬ 
otic  idea  of  consolidating  the  language  of  the  nation  he  had  con¬ 
quered.  By  discarding  from  the  official  decrees  of  the  state  all 
those  Latin  and  'I'uscan  words  which  had  either  imperceptibly 
crept  in,  or  become  modified  with  its  extension,  he  hoped  to 
place  the  vulgar  Pugliese,  or  present  Neapolitan,  on  such  a 
solid  foundation  that  it  would  become  the  language  of  the  realm. 
It  is  mainly  owing  to  these  efforts  that  there  exists  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  a  greater  fixedness,  and  a  wdder  dissemination  of  this 
dialect  than  any  other  can  exhibit.  The  laws,  graces,  and 
privileges — the  decrees  of  the  sovereign,  the  oaths  of  fidelity,  the 
ordinances,  rescripts,  and  despatches ;  in  short,  every  negotia¬ 
tion  or  act  of  business  connected  with  the  affairs  of  the  realm, 
he  wished  to  be  transacted  and  published  in  Neapolitan.  Nor 
was  it  a  vain  conception  ;  for  the  current  language  of  the  people 
was  immediately  used  in  that  memorable  parliament  held  in  the 
church  of  San  Lorenzo  at  Naples  in  1442,  and  such  words  and 
inflexions  adopted  which  may  be  considered  as  essentially  of  a 
provincial  character.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  imagine  that 
this  measure  was  adopted  from  necessity,  through  any  existing 
ignorance  of  good  Italian.  The  well-known  talents  of  Al¬ 
fonso,  and  his  minister  Panormita,  contradict  the  supposition. 
There  were,  besides,  several  scholars  of  celebrity  ;  for  example, 
Aquilano  and  Tibaldeo,  both  elegant  writers  of  Latin  and  Ita- 
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lian,  then  resident  in  the  capital.  The  well-known  names  of 
Poggio,  Philelfo,  ..^iineo  Silvio,  Pontano,  and  Sannazzaro — 
not  to  mention  a  numerous  band  of  scholars  who  helped,  under 
the  generous  auspices  of  Alphonso,  to  recall  learning  from  the 
great  western  metropolis,  where  she  had  taken  refuge — forbid 
the  assumption  that  the  vulgar  Pugliese  was  then  countenanced 
through  any  unskillulness  or  incapability  of  using  a  more  polished 
medium  of  communication. 

At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Tuppo  published  his 
translation  of  il'isop.  Strictly  speaking,  his  version  is  not  given 
in  a  provincial  form,  but  rather  in  the  cultivated  and  general 
language  spoken  by  the  educated  classes ;  several  Latinisms, 
both  in  phraseology  and  in  terms,  being  mixed  up  with  his  Ita¬ 
lian.  VVe  must,  however,  do  the  author  the  justice  to  say,  that, 
when  he  actually  employs  expressions  peculiarly  Neapolitan,  it 
is  evident  to  perceive  that  he  does  it,  not  so  much  because  they 
partake  of  the  burlesque,  as  from  the  idea  that  he  deems  them 
more  agreeable  and  more  appropriate  than  their  Tuscan  syno- 
iiymes.  'I'wo  other  chronicles,  w'ritten  dialectically,  appeared 
soon  afterwards  ;  but  their  language,  instead  of  being  Neapolitan, 
is  the  provincial  of  Lecce,  which  at  that  time  bore  a  close  ana¬ 
logy  to  the  Sicilian  and  Calabrese.  In  the  munificent  encou¬ 
ragement  bestowed  upon  literature  by  the  Aragoiiian  princes, 
theatrical  compositions  could  not  long  be  overlooked.  It  is,  in¬ 
deed,  mainly  owing  to  their  patronage,  that  musical  farces  had 
their  very  birth.  'I'he  Soplionisba  of  'I’rissino,  geneially  consider¬ 
ed  the  earliest  specimen  of  the  legitimate  Italian  drama,  came  forth 
in  the  year  1515  ;  but  twenty-three  years  before  its  appearance, 
Sannazzaro  had  produced  a  farce  commemorating  the  victory 
obtained  by  the  Castilians  under  Alphonso,  Duke  of  Calabria, 
over  the  Moors  of  Granada.  Whether  this  piece  was  in  reality 
the  foundation  of  the  modern  opera,  as  some  have  conjectu¬ 
red,  will  in  no  manner  affect  the  present  question.  It  was  cer¬ 
tainly  then,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  comic  muse  exchanged 
her  buskin  for  the  provincial  brogue,  being  imitated  in  Neapoli¬ 
tan  the  succeeding  year  by  Antonio  Caracciolo.  Is  it  not  sin¬ 
gular  that  this  imitation,  the  only  work  that  has  served  to  rescue 
the  name  of  its  author  from  oblivion,  should  have  incited  San¬ 
nazzaro  himself  subsequently  to  employ  his  pen  upon  his  na¬ 
tive  dialect?  Yet  such  is  the  case;  and  in  consequence  of 
Caracciolo’s  travesty,  the  great  rival  of  Bembo  wrote  his  Lo 
Gliomero ; — a  suitable  appellation  for  a  production  in  which 
is  collected  together  all  the  phrases  and  humorous  terms  of 
the  old  Neapolitan.  If  it  be  a  circumstance  worthy  of  their 
national  pride,  that  Boccacio,  under  a  feigndd  name,  should 
have  penned  an  epistle  in  the  dialect  of  Naples,  it  is  cer- 
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tainly  one  deserving  notice,  that  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
lyric  poets  Italy  has  produced,  should  not  have  considered  it 
derogatory  thus  to  exercise  the  fertility  of  his  genius  on  the 
vulgar  language  of  his  countrymen.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  seventeenth  century  appeared  the  celebrated  Pentameron 
of  Basile.  Notwithstanding  its  conthiued  popularity,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  being  the  prototype  for  the  fairy  tales  of  Perrault, 
its  chief  value  consists  in  displaying — though,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  in  imperfectly  displaying — the  dialect  of  Naples  ;  for  it 
not  only  abounds  in  gross  licentiotisness  and  impurities,  but 
there  is  little  invention  in  the  stories,  or  attractiveness  in  the 
style,  to  recommend  it.  Nearly  contemporary  with  Basile,  but 
infinitely  more  skilful  in  their  imitations,  were  Cortese  and 
Sgruttendio  ;  the  former  an  elegant  poet,  endowed  by  nature 
with  a  rich  and  refined  fancy,  author  of  La  Vojasseide  and 
several  other  pieces  and  dramas  that  have  frequently  been  re¬ 
printed  ;  the  efforts  of  the  latter  were  confined  to  lyrical  and 
burlesque  effusions.  It  has  been  said,  by  way  of  comparison  of 
the  three,  that  if  the  Pugliese  find  the  representative  of  Boc- 
cacio  in  its  novelist  Basile,  it  will  recognize  'l  asso  in  the  octave 
rhymes  of  Cortese,  and  Petrarcha  in  the  sonnets  and  sapphics  of 
Sgruttendio.  The  name  of  Tasso  immediately  suggests  the 
mention  of  two  translations  of  his  Gierusalemme  Liberata  ;  one 
produced  in  Neapolitan  by  Fasano,  the  other  in  Calabrese  by 
Cusentino.  Though  his  Aminta  was  rendered  into  Romaic 
verse,  we  are  unaware  whether  it  ever  received  the  same  kind  of 
distinction  from  his  own  countrymen.  Its  rival,  the  Pastor 
Fido  of  Guarini,  had  been  previously  turned  into  the  collo¬ 
quial  language  of  Naples  by  Basile.  The  fashion  kept  spread¬ 
ing  with  the  inereasing  taste  for  literature  ;  and  even  the  classics 
themselves  were  presented  in  a  dress  familiar  to  the  lowest  order 
of  readers.  Virgil  was  translated  by  Stigliola  ;  Calasso  gave  a 
provincial  version  of  the  first  six  books  of  Homer. 

If  we  turn  to  the  neighbouring  dependency  of  Sicily,  all  the 
early  acts  of  legislation  will  be  found  recorded  in  the  dialect  of 
that  island — commencing  in  1446  with  the  first  Parliament  whose 
proceedings  have  been  preserved,  and  continuing  until  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  These  circumstances  are  doubtless, 
in  a  great  measure,  attributable  to  the  edict  of  Alphonso  the 
Magnificent ;  though  the  merit  of  first  cultivating  Sicilian,  and 
indeed  Italian  poetry,  properly  belongs  to  Frederick  II.  and 
his  two  sons.  In  the  interesting  journal  of  Spinello  above 
alluded  to,  it  is  related  that  Manfred  the  elder  often  perambu¬ 
lated  the  streets  of  Barletta  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  attended 
by  two  Sicilian  musicians,  to  whose  skilful  accompaniment  with 
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their  instruments  he  sung  his  own  virelays  and  canzonets.  It  is 
to  be  lamented  that  only  one  or  two  specimens  of  his  genius 
have  been  preserved  ;  and  there  is  a  similar  cause  for  regret 
with  regard  to  his  friend  and  contemporary,  Pietro  delle  Vigne, 
the  unfortunate  secretary  of  Manfred’s  father.  After  this,  we 
look  in  vain,  through  a  long  course  of  years,  for  any  author 
either  national  or  adventurous  enough  to  woo  the  Muses  in  the 
dialect  of  Palermo.  At  length,  after  five  centuries,  one  appears — 
we  had  almost  said  the  only  one — who  invoked  them  in  Sicilian. 
Who  has  not  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  Idyls  of  the  Ab- 
bate  Meli  ? — a  poet  alternately  singing  with  equal  success  in 
the  sprightliness  of  Anacreontic  measures,  or  the  melodious  ma¬ 
jesty  of  soft  bucolics ;  enchanting  the  youthful  by  his  fables,  or 
the  lover  of  lyrics  by  his  odes  ;  constantly  reminding  his  reader 
of  'I'heocritus,  or  Virgil,  or  Horace;  soothing  or  arousing  pas¬ 
sions  at  his  will,  always  master  of  an  harmonious  lyre. 

Although  the  language  of  the  Capitol  does  not  differ  so  mate¬ 
rially  from  that  universally  diffused  throughout  Italy,  as  does  the 
Venetian,  Pugliese,  and  Sicilian,  it  has  a  soft  and  sonorous  ca¬ 
dence,  and  moreover  claims  both  a  provincial  character  and  a  pro¬ 
vincial  literature.  To  a  romance  of  this  description,  Pinelli  did 
not  refuse  to  lend  the  aid  of  his  burin.  If  we  travel  northwards, 
the  ears  are  either  struck  by  the  harsh  and  aspirated  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  Tuscans,  or  by  some  peculiarity  or  other  perceptible 
in  each  district,  whilst  we  shall  find  the  literature  of  each,  in  its 
turn,  illustrated  by  provincial  poetry.  The  comedies  of  Maggi, 
the  rhymes  of  Tanzi,  the  apologies  of  Parini,  and  the  verses  of 
Balestrieri,  delight  the  Milanese.  After  two  centuries,  Croce  still 
continues  with  undiminislied  influence  to  charm  the  students  of 
Bologna.  Nor  are  their  ears  less  captivated  by  the  beauties  lurk¬ 
ing  in  the  humorous  dialogues  of  Negri  and  Allegri,  or  by  the 
pleasant  productions  of  Zanotti  and  Manfredi,  of  Lotto  Lotti, 
Monti,  Scanzani,  and  Landi.  The  Florentines  continue  to  our 
own  day  to  expatiate  warmly  on  the  stanze  contadincsche  of 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  Pulci,  and  Cigognini.  Still  do  the  Genoese 
rhapsodize  about  the  graceful  compositions  of  Foglietta,  and  the 
spirited  burlesques  of  Ferrari.  How  delightful  does  the  verse  of 
Count  Ermes  Colloredo  sound  to  the  inhabitants  of  Friuli ; 
with  what  elegance  and  enthusiasm  does  Vanetti  vindicate  the 
idiom  of  Iloveredo !  We  admit  that  these  various  productions  are 
not  suited  to  the  general  reader;  and  that  they  cannot,  therefore, 
be  sufficiently  appreciated  by  lovers  of  the  common  language; 
but  it  must  be  conceded  that,  if  the  ingenious  authors  who  wrote 
them  have  provoked  a  certain  degree  of  neglect,  from  having 
limited  their  productions  to  their  own  territory,  they  have,  on  the 
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other  hand,  merited  the  highest  praise  from  philologists ;  and  also 
decisively  proved  that  the  Italian  dialects  can  adapt  themselves 
to  the  expression  of  tender  sentiments,  powerfully  sway  the  feel¬ 
ings,  and  yet  lose  none  of  their  capability  of  unfolding  subjects 
in  a  lively  and  agreeable  style. 

Another  department  asks  for  a  slight  notice  before  we  finally 
leave  this  division  of  the  enquiry.  Among  the  Veronese  and 
Vicentine  Alps,  lying  betwixt  the  rivers  Adige  and  Brenta,  is  a 
small  nation  which  has  preserved  its  customs,  language,  and 
government  inviolate  for  several  centuries.  I'he  inhabitants  of 
the  Sette-Comuni,  according  to  the  opinion  of  three  of  the  best 
informed  Italian  antiquaries,  ‘  speak  the  flower  of  the  most 
‘  ancient  German.’  Whether  they  are  descendents  of  the  Rhaeti, 
Tigurini,  Allemanni,  Huns,  Goths,  or  Cimbrians,  is  a  question 
that  has  exercised  and  puzzled  the  philological  speculations  of 
numerous  ethnographers.  The  result  of  their  investigations 
would,  however,  lead  to  the  belief,  that  this  isolated  community 
is  a  vestige  of  the  Allemanni  and  other  northern  barbarians,  when 
they  w'ere  in  the  habit  of  making  irruptions  from  their  own  cold 
and  sterile  regions  into  the  more  genial  and  fertile  plains  of  the 
south ;  and  who,  ebbing  and  flowing  through  the  Rhaetic  Alps, 
became  gradually  established  among  the  fastnesses  of  this  unfre¬ 
quented  district.  Such  an  opinion  certainly  gathers  confirmation 
upon  examining  the  curious  vocabulary  of  their  language  that 
has  been  compiled  by  Pozzo ;  since,  out  of  eight  or  nine  thousand 
words,  a  vast  proportion  are  identical  with  the  ancient  Theotisc, 
whilst  those  among  the  remainder  not  assignable  to  the  surround¬ 
ing  Language,  resemble  that  of  Saxony.  Yet  even  these  rude  and 
primitive  mountaineers  can  boast  of  a  dialectical  literature,  if 
indeed  a  translation  entitles  it  to  the  name.  Cornaro,  Bishop 
of  Padua,  with  the  laudable  intention  of  preserving  their  speech, 
as  well  as  of  ministering  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  his  beloved 
people,  as  he  affectionately  styles  them  in  his  Pastoral,  and  seeing 
that  there  were  many  of  their  number  at  that  time  (two  centuries 
and  a  half  ago)  who  did  not  comprehend  the  neighbouring 
Italian,  caused  the  celebrated  catechism  of  Cardinal  Bellarmin — 
a  work  more  frequently  rendered  into  other  languages  than  any 
volume  extant,  excepting  the  Holy  Scriptures — to  be  translated 
into  their  own  colloquial  tongue. 

Upon  taking  a  survey  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  its  political 
limits  are  observed  comprising  a  nation  speaking  six  different 
languages.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  examine  the  peculiar 
varieties  under  which  these,  the  Breton,  Basque,  Catalan,  Fle¬ 
mish,  German,  and  Gallic,  may  be  found,  still  less  to  analyse  the 
numerous  patois  into  which  they  are  subdivided.  It  will  be 
enough  briefly  to  glance  at  some  of  the  most  important  districts 
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where  these  interesting  materials  are  offered  to  the  researches  of 
the  philologist.  The  antiquarian  wanderer,  whose  eye  and  ear 
are  both  alive  to  the  vestiges  of  a  bygone  race,  may  thread  this 
vast  realm  from  the  sepulchral  stones  of  Carnac,  to  the  Roman 
arch  of  Frejus — may  perhaps  pass  on  from  village  to  village 
without  immediately  perceiving  any  difference  of  language — 
without  even  noticing  xhe  intermediate  shades  of  variety.  The 
transition  from  one  tongue  to  another  seems  rapid  and  decisive ; 
yet  were  he  to  retrace  his  course,  it  would  be  discovered  that, 
at  the  last  French  village  he  passed  through  before  reaching  the 
first  German  one,  the  inhabitants  did  not  speak  correct  French  ; 
nor  at  the  first  German,  pure  German — a  defect  easily  accounted 
for  by  each  of  them  being  placed  at  the  extreme  edge  of  their 
lingual  boundaries.  In  this  manner,  Italian  gradually  becomes 
merged  into  Provencal,  Castilian  into  Gascon ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  by  slow  degrees,  French  melts  into  and  amalgamates  with 
Italian.  An  illustration  of  this  is  noticeable  in  the  dialect  of 
Friuli ;  a  country  which,  although  far  distant  from  the  confines  of 
France,  carries  in  its  dialect,  nevertheless,  a  much  stronger 
resemblance  to  French  than  to  any  of  those  dialects  which  inter¬ 
vene.  In  Colloredo’s  translation  of  Moliere’s  Medecin  Ma/gre  lui^ 
there  are  some  scenes  where  the  similarity  is  most  strikingly 
exhibited.  Yet  although  such  a  coalescence  is  perpetually  occur¬ 
ring  between  Italian  and  French,  the  fusion  of  the  former  with 
German,  even  among  the  Grisons,  is  much  less  distinguishable. 
Indeed,  on  the  contrary,  the  patois  of  Gardena  partakes  more 
abundantly  of  French  than  it  does  of  the  language'of  the  Tyrol. 
The  same  kind  of  anomalies  may  be  noticed  in  our  own  island, 
where  the  language  of  those  English  counties  contiguous  to  the 
Principality,  is  found  totally  distinct  and  separate  from  its  neigh¬ 
bours,  with  whom,  as  it  has  no  lingual  affinity,  so  neither  has  it 
become  enriched  by  borrowing  from  their  vocabulary.  Yet  it 
must  be  at  the  same  time  acknowledged,  that  the  accent  of  the 
Saxon  counties  lying  on  the  Welsh  frontier  is  exceedingly  cor¬ 
rupt,  and  so  completely  symphonious  with  the  Cambro- British, 
as  only  to  lack  the  vocables  to  become  perfect  Welsh.  This 
may  be  observed  very  decidedly  at  Oswestry,  in  Shropshire, 
where  the  cadences  arc  identical  with  those  of  Montgomeryshire, 
bearing  to  them,  in  fact,  a  much  closer  harmony  than  the  accent 
of  North  does  to  that  of  South  Wales. 

Geographically  speaking,  the  French  language  has  been  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  Langue  doil  and  the  Langue  doc,  or  Romane 
language ; — a  distinction  so  clearly  mifrked,  that  the  states  of 
these  two  portions  of  the  realm  often  assembled  separately  to  vote 
the  subsidies.  Without  doubt,  this  distinction  has  lost  much  of 
its  power  from  various  causes  that  have  arisen, — causes  which  con- 
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tinue  to  brin^  on  an  intimate  blending  of  different  parties  in 
France;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  extinction  of  the  nearly  inde¬ 
pendent  grand  vassals,  the  more  frequent  residence  of  the  Peers 
and  Deputies  at  Paris,  the  increasing  attraction  of  an  abode  in 
the  capital,  the  extreme  facility  of  communication,  the  thirst 
for  news  conveyed  through  the  central  organs  of  intelligence, 
and  the  adoption,  throughout  the  empire,  of  a  uniform  code, 
instead  of  the  Homan  law  or  local  customs.  These,  with  other 
circumstances,  have  tended  to  weaktn  the  distinction  betwixt 
the  northern  and  southern  dialects  of  France,  in  a  far  greater 
degree  than  could  ever  be  produced  by  legislative  enactments. 
Futile,  indeed,  is  any  effort  that  attempts  the  extirpation  of  a 
people’s  language  by  coercive  or  administrative  measures.  How  , 
far  did  the  absurd  project  of  Attila  meet  with  success,  when  he 
strove  to  force  all  those  whom  he  had  conquered  to  use  his  own 
barbarous  tongue  ?  To  what  extent  did  the  imbecile  Claudius  in¬ 
troduce  elegancy  of  diction  into  the  state  by  depriving  Licio  of 
his  citizenship,  on  the  plea  that  he  who  could  not  answer  him 
in  good  Latin,  was  unworthy  the  name  of  a  Homan?  And,  coming 
nearer  to  our  own  time,  it  may  be  asked,  in  what  respect  did  the 
subjugation  of  Wales  by  Edward,  change  the  language  of  the 
vanquished  mountaineer>?  how  far  did  his  impolitic  proscriptions 
of  the  Hards  check  the  utterance  of  their  magic  strains,  or  silence 
the  lyre  of  Bleddyn,  Casnodyn,  and  Ap  Gwilym  ?  Though, 
indeed,  the  sounds  of  melody  were  for  a  brief  time  hushed  in 
those  rude  halls  where  metheglin  had  been  riotously  quaffed, 
and  the  title  of  bard,  to  use  their  own  words,  had  become  empty 
and  dishonoured,  a  muse  which  had  once  awakened  their  coun¬ 
trymen  to  strive  for  liberty,  could  never  be  utterly  banished 
from  their  affections,  or  voiceless  upon  their  hearths.  The  fire  of 
freedom’s  song  burst  out  with  renewed  energy  from  the  Grufydds, 
Jevans,  and  lolos;  when  Owain  Glendwr  resisted  the  arms  of 
Henry  IV.,  (slightly  altering  the  words  of  the  great  lyric  poet 
who  has  alluded  to  the  event,) 

- ‘  it  repair’ll  the  golden  flood, 

And  warm’d  the  nation  with  redoubled  ray.’ 

Again,  were  more  recent  proof  required,  let  us  turn  to  Bel¬ 
gium,  where  we  see  all  the  vain-glorious  exertions  of  Joseph  II. 
were  unable  to  make  that  nation  adopt  the  language  of  his 
capital; — or  to  the  Magyars,  who,  in  consequence  of  similar 
methods,  have  become  inspired  with  more  ardent  zeal  for  their 
national  idiom,  and  excited  to  create  in  their  country’s  literature 
a  higher  class  of  poetry. 

The  line  of  demarcation  that  has  been  drawn  betwixt  the 
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Langue  (foil  and  the  Ilomane  lanj^uage,  commences  at  the  south¬ 
west  of  the  extremity  of  the  Gironde  near  Blaye,  where  the 
Saintongeois  patois  borders  on  the  Gascon :  thence  traversing 
the  departments  of  Charente  Inferieure  and  Charente,  towards 
the  eastern  part  of  Vienne,  and  towards  the  north  of  Haute 
Vienne  and  Creuse — entering  the  departments  of  Allier,  to  the 
east  of  Puy-de-Dome,  and  to  the  north  of  Haute  Loire,  Ardeche, 
and  Iserc, — it  finishes  by  embracing  Savoy  and  Roman  Switzer¬ 
land.  To  the  north  of  the  line  the  language  of  the  capital  is 
found  existing,  with  certain  modifications,  but  too  slightly  marked 
to  be  termed  a  genuine  patois.  'I  he  centre  of  this  region,  com¬ 
prising  twenty  departments,  appears  to  be  about  Blois  and  Tours, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Loire ;  a  country  where,  for  a  considerable 
period,  the  Kings  of  France  fixed  their  principal  residence.  This 
same  department  extends  to  the  confines  of  Basse  Bretagne; 
where,  although  pure  French  is  not  spoken,  the  language  can 
scarcely  be  called  corrupt,  its  peculiarities  being  merely  the  archaic 
expressions  that  were  used  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
common  in  the  writings  of  Amyst  and  Rabelais.  South  of  these 
begins  the  patois  Poitevin,  spoken  in  La  Vendee,  the  Deux 
Sevres,  and  Vienne ;  it  is  joined  on  the  south  by  the  Saintongeois, 
a  simple  variety  used  in  the  department  of  Charente.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  ancient  duchy  of  Burgundy  use  the  patois  Bour- 
guignon,  whilst  the  western  appendage  of  its  county  has  natural¬ 
ized  the  Franche  Comtois.  Going  northwards,  we  find  the  Aus- 
trassien  spoken  throughout  the  whole  of  ancient  Lorraine,  parts 
of  Haute  Marne,  and  certain  districts  of  Alsace ;  above  this,  the 
dialect  of  Picardy  and  the  Walloon,  the  latter  extending  over  the 
southern  provinces  of  Belgium,  Hainault,  Namur,  and  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  and  as  far  up  the  Meuse  as  Liege. 

The  Langue  d*oc,  spoken  to  the  south  of  all  the  foregoing  pro¬ 
vinces,  comprehends  the  Gascon,  the  most  western  of  the  French 
idioms,  the  Perigordin,  Limousin,  Languedocien,  Dauphinois, 
and  Proven(;al.  'I'he  first  of  them  has  some  marks  of  resemblance 
to  the  Castilian,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Basque  and 
the  chain  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  Perigordin  is  current  in  the 
department  of  Dordogne ;  the  Languedocien  used  in  Correze, 
and  throughout  Haute- Vienne  and  Creuse,  as  well  as  in  those 
parts  of  Vienne,  Charente,  and  Dordogne,  which  are  contiguous 
to  the  ancient  province  of  Limousin,  is  spoken,  not  only  in 
these  districts,  and  in  the  territory  of  High  and  Low  Languedoc 
and  Cevennes,  but  also  in  the  Comte  de  Foix,  and  the  smaller 
districts  of  Rouerque  and  Quercy.  It  is  the  most  extensively 
diffused  of  all  the  Gallic  patois,  distinguishable  by  five  perfectly 
difi'erent  dialects,  the  sweetest  amongst  which  are  those  of  Aude 
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and  Herault.  The  Dauphinois,  said  to  be  confined  to  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  Isere,  the  Higher  Alps,  and  the  north  of  Drome,  is  also 
met  with  among  the  Vaudois,  and  encroaching  on  the  Provencal 
in  one  part  of  the  Lower  Alps.  This  latter  dialect,  separated  from 
the  Languedocien  by  the  Rhone,  would  have  bad  as  strong  claims 
to  be  entitled  a  language  as  the  Italian  and  Spanish,  if  Charles 
the  IV.  of  Maine,  its  last  Earl,  had  not  bequeathed  his  kingdom 
to  Louis  XL,  and  thus  merged  the  sovereignty  in  the  house  of 
Valois  ;  and  so  indeed  might  the  present  dialect  of  Languedoc 
have  been  dignified  by  the  same  title,  if  the  Counts  of  Toulouse 
could  have  preserved  their  privileges  from  the  hands  of  John,  who 
united  them  to  the  crown  of  France.  Sufficient  has,  however, 
been  accomplished,  to  rescue  the  Provencal  from  reproach,  as  well 
as  to  give  it  a  share  in  the  intellectual  interests  that  an  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  Muses  cannot  fail  of  creating.  It  was  from  this 
tongue  that  Southern  Poetry  took  her  birth,  long  ere  the  Italian 
Troubadours  had  struck  their  Lyres;  and  the  geniuses  of  this 
balmy  latitude  awakened  many  a  tender  thought  whilst  the  spirit 
of  Italy  slept ;  yet  these,  the  glowing  compositions  which  served 
as  models  for  Dante  and  his  predecessors,  are  now  scarcely 
perused,  or,  when  perused,  merely  by  the  desultory  antiquary  or 
the  linguist,  indolently  to  trace  the  records  of  a  tongue  forgotten 
or  despised. 

There  are  two  authors  in  the  Languedocien  dialect  eminently 
deserving  mention — Goudelin,  the  creator  of  its  poetry,  and  Jas¬ 
min,  the  modern  hairdresser  of  Agen.  The  talents  of  the  former 
inspired  him  to  produce  the  most  exquisite  pieces,  whether,  as 
his  greatest  admirers  enthusiastically  state,  he  wished  to  take  the 
Lyre  of  Pindar,  the  Flute  of  Theocritus,  or  the  Lute  of  Anacre¬ 
on.  Receiving  this  eulogium  with  some  degree  of  abatement,  it 
must  be  conceded  that  his  verses  on  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  are 
brilliant  efforts,  and  such  as  justify,  in  great  measure,  the  admi¬ 
ration  which  they,  together  with  his  other  works,  have  received 
from  being  translated  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees. 
Goudelin’s  talents,  cultivated  with  great  success,  have,  at  the 
present  day,  been  equaled  by  the  untaught  genius  of  a  common 
friseiir,  whose  amatory  verses  and  soubenis  contest  with  him 
the  palm  of  superiority  ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  each  of  them 
alike,  are  destined  to  live,  as  long  as  a  taste  for  elegancy  and  truth 
of  diction  is  appreciated  by  lovers  of  poetry.  ^ 

In  the  most  southern  province  of  France  is  found  a  still  dif¬ 
ferent  dialect  from  any  of  the  foregoing— it  may  be,  in  fact, 
termed  a  language.  U  he  inhabitants  of  Roussillon,  a  small  de¬ 
partment  betwixt  Languedoc  and  the  eastern  Pyrenees,  speak 
Catalan.  It  is  of  somewhat  limited  currency,  being  diffused  only 
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along  the  shores  of  that  particular  part  of  the  Mediterranean, 
through  Catalonia  and  Valencia,  and  the  islands  of  Ivica,  Ma¬ 
jorca,  and  Minorca.  At  these  places,  it  differs  so  essentially  from 
the  Castilian,  as  to  assimilate  in  its  principal  character  rather 
to  the  dialect  of  the  south  of  France  than  to  the  surrounding 
Spanish.  The  abbreviation  of  Latin  words  in  Catalan  gives  it  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  Limousin,  which,  in  reality,  it  is  desig¬ 
nated  as  being,  by  some  writers  who  have  made  investigations  into 
its  origin.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  trace  this  dialect  through  that 
brilliant  epoch  of  its  history  in  the  thirteenth  century,  when,  better 
known  under  the  appellation  of  the  Provencal,  the  Troubadours 
wrote  in  its  harmonious  measures,  and  found  a  just  tribute  paid  to 
their  talents  in  the  honourable  reception  given  them  by  the  Ara- 
gonian  Princes.  It  must  be  enough  for  us  to  state,  that,  as  a  na¬ 
tional  language,  it  first  was  cultivated  in  the  twelfth  century,  when 
the  Counts  Berenger  constituted  it  the  language  of  their  Court ; 
that,  towards  the  middle  of  the  next,  it  had  grown  the  most  com¬ 
mon  of  all  the  southern  tongues,  and  became  the  great  source  of 
Italian  after  the  eleventh.  The  continual  protection  found  by 
the  Troubadours  under  this  illustrious  house,  operated  most 
advantageously  in  raising  European  poetry :  it  has  been  said, 
indeed,  that  their  noble  patronage  was  the  means  of  placing  a 
tenth  Muse  upon  Parnassus.  Their  language,  now  looked  upon 
as  a  mere  patois,  was  ardently  cultivated  by  the  Earls  of  Pro¬ 
vence  ;  it  received  a  tribute  equally  honourable  from  Frederick 
1.,  who  wrote  in  its  metres  ;  to  a  certain  extent  it  was 
naturalized  at  the  court  of  Naples  by  Charles  of  Anjou;  en¬ 
couraged  by  Pedro  of  Aragon,  and  his  grandson  James  the 
Conqueror.  Up  to  this  period,  its  use  was  chiefly  confined,  as 
their  exclusive  patrimony,  to  the  Juglars  and  Trouveres,  but 
it  now  speedily  became  employed  in  all  the  courts  of  judicature ; 
and,  what  is  remarkable,  the  lust  of  the  noble  persons  mentioned, 
with  a  view  to  the  better  commercial  government  of  his  country, 
caused  the  cumbrous  laws  respecting  maritime  trade,  at  that  time 
written  in  Latin,  to  be  properly  digested  into  a  smaller  form,  and 
published  in  vulgar  Catalan,  for  the  benefit  of  his  people.  The 
Catalans  then,  equally  with  the  Rhodians,  at  a  time  when  both 
were  considered  barbarians  alike,  may  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
enviable  distinction  of  being  the  first  islanders  who  reduced  within 
proper  limits,  and  reformed,  their  Nautical  Code.  We  may  not 
speak  of  the  numerous  works  in  jurisprudence,  theology,  history, 
and  fiction,  which  appeared  from  Catalan  writers  up  to  tbe  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  But  at  this  period  the  attention  is  again 
arrested,  by  observing  a  scion  of  the  crown  asserting  its  dignity  ; 
for  about  this  time  the  ill-fated  Charles,  Infant  of  Navarre,  trans* 
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lated  the  ‘  Ethics  of  Aristotle,'  and  composed  a  chronicle  of  his 
country — a  labour  imitated  in  the  latter  respect  by  the  Infant 
Ferdinand,  Archbishop  of  Saragossa.  And  thus,  if  our  space 
allowed  us,  it  would  be  pardonable  to  linger  over  the  plaintive 
stanzas  of  his  attached  friend  Ausias  March,  and  gradually  bring 
down  this  rapid  outline  of  the  Catalan  language  to  the  moment 
when  the  Princes  of  Aragon  mounted  the  throne  of  Castile — 
when  royal  favour  was  withdrawn,  and  the  beautiful  valleys  of 
Catalonia  became  deserted  for  the  barren  plains  surrounding  the 
new  seat  of  royalty. 

Several  causes  of  a  political  nature  conspired  to  weaken  its 
influence  ;  amongst  the  chief  may  be  enumerated  the  treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees,  that  put  an  end  to  the  divisions  previously  existing  be¬ 
twixt  the  Courts  of  France  and  Spain — a  compact  by  which  Ca¬ 
talonia  was  restored  to  Charles  11.;  and  the  resistance  offered  by 
the  Valencians  to  his  successor  Phillip  V.,  which  occasioned  him 
both  to  abolish  their  privileges  and  to  suppress  the  free  consti¬ 
tution  of  Aragon.  These  causes  all  contributed  to  lower  the 
importance  of  the  national  tongue,  and  to  supplant  its  use  by 
the  Castilian.  Its  fall  was  not  less  rapid  from  henceforward  in 
Roussillon.  Until  the  signing  of  the  celebrated  treaty  just  men¬ 
tioned,  which  was  the  fruitful  origin  of  so  many  subsequent 
wars,  French  was  nearly  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  Perpig¬ 
nan  ;  for  Louis  XIV.,  when  he  first  ascended  the  throne,  with  a 
more  prudent  deference  than  he  afterwards  showed  towards  the 
feelings  of  this  remote  branch  of  his  people,  treated  their  ancient 
laws  and  privileges  with  the  utmost  respect.  In  all  ordinances, 
letters,  and  rescripts,  the  Catalan  language  was  solely  used ; 
so  that,  when  his  government  was  desirous  of  organizing  the 
Court  of  Sovereign  Council,  it  was  obliged  to  confide  the  impor¬ 
tant  functions  of  Procurator- General  to  a  village  notary — simply 
because  he  was  the  only  person  sufficiently  skilful  to  speak  and 
write  French.  The  powerful  houses  of  De  Noailles  and  De 
Mailly  at  last  undesignedly  accomplished,  by  the  peaceful  influ¬ 
ence  of  education,  that  corruption  of  the  Catalan  language,  which, 
at  a  later  period  of  his  reign,  the  French  monarch  endeavoured 
vainly  to  accelerate  by  royal  injunctions.  When,  in  1700,  he 
ordered  that  the  public  documents,  judgments,  and  proceedings, 
should  appear  in  French,  instead  of  the  vulgar  Roussillonais,  the 
mandate  had  not  probably  half  the  influence  in  hastening  the 
change,  as  the  public  instruction  given  in  the  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  founded  through  the  munificence  of  these  two  houses. 
There  still  existed,  however,  up  to  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution,  a  marked  difference,  both  in  the  manners  and  in 
the  language  of  the  two  nations.  The  presence  of  an  army 
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of  occupation  first  actually  familiarized  the  people  with  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  capital,  and  from  that  period  to  the  present  it  has 
been  more  universally  spreading.  French  is  now  the  public 
medium  of  communication  with  strangers ;  Catalan,  adulterated 
with  Spanish  and  Languedocien,  is,  however,  entirely  used  in 
private  life.  If  the  traveller  searches  for  the  language  in  its  an¬ 
cient  purity,  he  must,  as  in  Wales,  visit  the  churches,  and  listen 
to  the  discourses  of  the  clergy  ;  in  these,  throughout  either 
country,  they  may  be  said  to  be  retained,  if  any  where,  in  correct¬ 
ness  ;  or  else  he  must  bury  himself  in  those  secluded  valleys  where 
they  have  taken  their  last  refuge.  It  may  be  predicted,  too, 
that  henceforward  the  study  of  Catalan  will  be  invested  with 
fresh  importance.  We  allude,  for  our  proof,  to  the  total  destruc¬ 
tion  by  fire,  during  the  recent  bombardment  of  Barcelona,  of  all 
its  varied  and  extensive  archives.  Nearly  eighteen  thousand 
acts  and  charters,  written  on  papyrus,  vellum,  and  paper,  from 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century — Papal  bulls  from  the  Pontificate 
of  Benedict  IX.  (1024)  to  that  of  Clement  XI.  (1709  ;)  regis¬ 
ters  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century ;  all  the  state 
papers,  treaties,  alliances,  and  official  proceedings — have  perished 
by  the  calamity.  How  will  the  future  historian  endeavour  to 
supply  their  loss  ?  In  the  dark  path  of  his  labour  he  will  grate¬ 
fully  light  his  lamp  at  the  dying  embers  which  the  philologist 
alone  can  rekindle  from  their  ashes.  This  language — so  graceful 
in  the  compositions  of  its  poets — so  lively  in  the  sagadillas  of  the 
muleteers — so  cheerful  in  the  trobas  of  the  countrymen — so  tender 
in  the  romances  of  Tirante,  Le  Blanch,  and  Parthenope  de  Blois 
— so  animating  in  reciting  the  deeds  of  chivalry  in  its  chronicles, 
and  so  grave  andimpressive  in  the  lips  ofits  Priests — though  exiled 
from  the  beautiful  spots  where  it  was  first  cradled,  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  be  said  to  have  entirely  perished ;  as  it  is  still  spoken,  as  well 
as  written,  in  the  Balearic  Islands  and  some  parts  of  Sardinia  and 
Catalonia ;  and  its  natural  beauties,  aided  by  sea-girt  protection, 
will,  it  is  hoped,  conspire  to  prolong  its  existence  with  undimi¬ 
nished  richness  for  many  succeeding  centuries. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  entirely  silent  respecting  the  provin¬ 
cialisms  of  our  own  country  ;  yet  it  cannot  be  supposed  we  are 
therefore  insensible  to  the  peculiarly  strong  claims  they  make 
upon  the  attention.  Like  those  of  Italy  and  France,  they  are  not 
able,  it  is  true,  to  point  to  a  series  of  writers,  whose  labours  have 
been  directed  towards  perpetuating,  by  original  compositions,  the 
colloquial  language  of  the  lower  classes;  since  the  dialectical  litera¬ 
ture  of  England,  so  to  speak,  consists  exclusively  of  Glossaries.  At 
the  first  glance,  these  may  seem  to  be  nothing  more  than  dry 
catalogues  of  inharmonious  and  degraded  words ;  but  they  are  in 
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reality  something  much  higher ;  and  they  must  be  regarded  as 
invaluable  records  of  the  national  language  by  them  opportunely 
rescued  from  passing  into  utter  oblivion — as  venerable  marks  of 
the  people’s  origin,  of  their  feelings,  and  progressive  intellec¬ 
tual  advancement.  Increasing  facilities  of  education  are  rapidly 
exterminating  these  precious  marks  of  lingual  antiquity,  or  re¬ 
ducing  them  within  the  most  narrow  circulation ;  so  that  here¬ 
after  these  little  local  word-books  will  be  turned  to  with  grate¬ 
ful  curiosity,  for  the  sake  of  ascertaining  the  sense  of  phrases 
that  seem  to  provoke  criticism,  and  defy  the  rules  of  etymology. 
Whilst,  however,  we  have  stated  that  the  dialects  of  England 
are  only  permanently  fixed  in  its  Glossaries,  it  must  not  be 
inferred  that  all  traces  of  them  are  exclusively  confined  there  ; 
since  the  whole  range  of  early  English  literature  both  exhibits 
numerous  examples  of  a  certain  degree  of  provinciality,  and 
abounds  in  archaic  or  other  expressions,  comprehensible  only  in 
their  fullest  meaning  to  the  vulgar.  In  turn,  they  mutually 
illustrate  and  are  illustrated  by  each  other;  and  thus  the  same 
language  under  which  the  bitter  satire  of  Piers  Ploughman’s 
‘  Vision  ’  is  conveyed,  may  still  be  partially  heard,  at  the  present 
day,  issuing  from  the  lips  of  Salopian  labourers ;  and  the  classi¬ 
cal  phrases  of  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld’s  translation  of  the  ^neid, 
observed  spoken  with  purity  on  the  banks  of  the  Wharf.  The 
same,  in  like  manner,  may  be  asserted  of  other  districts,  where 
the  language  of  Wiclif,  and  Brunne,  and  Chaucer;  of  Latimir 
and  Spenser;  of  the  old  dramatists,  poets,  historians,  and  divines — 
is  constantly  receiving  new  elucidation ;  and  some  fresh  expla¬ 
nation  or  other  is  afforded  of  what  has  grown  obsolete  or  obscure. 
Facts  of  this  nature  must  sufficiently  demonstrate,  that  these 
apparently  trivial  and  unserviceable  compilations  are  daily  ac¬ 
quiring  more  value ;  and  we  should  but  offer  indignity  to  the 
reader,  if  we  attempted  to  enter  further  into  the  question  of  their 
utility.  It  would  rather  become  us  to  express  a  hope,  that  those 
southern  counties  hitherto  without  their  Glossaries,  may  erelong 
add  their  indigenous  share  to  the  stock  already  accumulated ; 
and  thus  furnish  the  means  of  forming  a  general  Dictionary  of 
the  provincialisms  of  Great  Britain — a  work  which  can  only  be 
aided  and  perfected  by  the  vigilance  of  those  whose  local  position 
qualifies  them  for  the  task.  Until  this  is  accomplished,  we  shall  in 
vain  look  forward  to  the  proper  execution  of  another  work  of  a 
more  laborious  and  confessedly  useful  character — an  Archaic 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  If  the  newly  organized 
Philological  Society  direct  its  attention  to  such  an  undertaking — 
and  it  can  only  be  rendered  complete  by  united  industry — they 
will,  by  consolidating  the  riches  of  the  English  language,  erect 
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a  monument  deservinjr  the  gratitude  of  their  countrymen.  But 
if,  on  the  contrary,  their  scope  only  aims  at  retraversing  the 
soil  so  often  trodden  by  scholars,  from  the  time  of  Isidore  of 
Seville  to  that  of  Isaac  Vossius,  it  may  be  augured  that  their 
classical  lucubrations  will  be  appreciated  merely  by  a  limited 
number  of  academic  readers ;  whilst  the  world  at  large  will  coldly 
behold  researches  so  trite,  and  comparatively  so  devoid  of  inte¬ 
rest. 

What,  however,  are  the  materials  already  amassed  for  an  under¬ 
taking  of  this  gigantic  description  ?  The  exact  amount  of  private 
collections  cannot  be  fully  known  ;  though  we  have  a  tolerable 
idea  as  to  what  it  may  be — being  aware  of  the  existence  of 
several  compilations  for  such  a  purpose.  Discarding  these,  how¬ 
ever,  from  the  question,  we  will  institute  an  enquiry  into  the 
number  of  provincial  words  that  have  hitherto  been  arrested  by 
local  Glossaries,  and  we  find  them  to  stand  as  follows ; — 


Shropshire,  .  .  . 

• 

1993 

C  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  878 

-?  Devonshire  (North,) 

1146 

Exmoor,  .... 

370 

Herefordshire,  .  . 

822 

Lancashire,  .  .  . 

1932 

Suflblk,  .... 

2400 

Norfolk,  .... 

2500 

Somersetshire,  .  . 

1204 

Sussex,  .... 

371 

Essex,  .... 

589 

Wiltshire,  .  .  . 

592 

r  Hallamshire,  .  . 

1568 

\  Craven,  .... 

6169 

North  County, 

3750 

Cheshire,  .  .  . 

903 

Grose  and  Pegge,  . 

3500- 

Total,  .  .  .  30,687 

Admitting  that  several  of  the  foregoing  are  synonymous,  super¬ 
fluous,  or  common  to  each  county,  there  are  nevertheless  many  of 
them  which,  although  alike  orthographically,  are  vastly  dissimilar 
in  signification.  Making  these  allowances,  they  amount  to  a  little 
more  than  twenty  thousand ;  or,  according  to  the  number  of  Eng¬ 
lish  counties  hithertoillustrated,  at  the  average  ratio  of  1478  to  a 
county.  Calculating  the  twenty-six  unpublished  in  the  same 
riltio,  they  will  furnish  38,428  additional  provincialisms — form¬ 
ing  in  the  aggregate  fifty-nine  thousand  words  in  the  eolloquial 
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tongue  of  the  lower  classes,  which  cah,  for  the  chief  part,  produce 
proofs  of  legitimate  origin ; — about  the  same  number,  in  shorli,  of 
authorized  words  that  are  admitted  into  Todd’s  edition  of  ‘John¬ 
son’s  Dictionary.’  Besides  these,  and  the  private  compilations 
made  by  individuals  in  the  course  of  their  miscellaneous  reading, 
there  are  some  very  copious  early  English  Vocabularies  lying  in 
manuscript  in  the  cathedral  libraries  of  Durham,  Winchester,  and 
Canterbury;  in  the  British  Museum,  King’s  College,  and  other 
depositories,  deserving  collection ;  as  well  as  rare  lexicographical 
volumes,  which  issued  from  the  press  in  the  infancy  of  typo¬ 
graphy.  We  more  particularly  allude  to  the  Promptuarium  Par- 
vulorum,  the  first  of  the  series  that  was  executed,  the  Ortus 
Vocabulorum,  the  Medulla  Grammaticce,  the  Gemma  Gemma- 
rum,  and  Herman’s  Vulgnria.  The  original  intention  of  these 
works  was  to  introduce  the  youthful  scholar  to  a  knowledge  of 
Latin  ;  but  so  completely  changed  have  become  the  wants  and 
pursuits  of  later  generations,  that  the  same  streams  of  know¬ 
ledge  would  only,  at  the  present  day,  be  frequented  to  allay  the 
thirst  of  those  who,  while  advanced  beyond  the  rudiments,  have 
partially  forgotten  their  maternal  language. 

America  presents  the  extraordinary  anomaly  of  a  vast  popu¬ 
lation  descended  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  stock,  without  having 
retained  any  portion  of  the  dialects  of  the  mother  country.  This 
must  undoubtedly  be  attributed  to  the  frequent  removals  of  the 
colonists  from  one  place  to  another ;  and  to  the  gradual  amalga¬ 
mation  of  the  new  emigrants  with  the  previous  settlers.  Whilst, 
however,  we  assert  that  the  Americans  have  no  dialect,  they  have 
formed  many  new  words ;  and  to  some  old  ones  still  used  in  Eng¬ 
land  they  have  affixed  new  significations;  whilst  again  they  have 
retained  others  that  have  long  since  become  obsolete.  If  the  con¬ 
versation  of  the  Channel  Islanders  is  examined,  anomalies  of  a 
different  character  will  be  observed ;  for  whilst  the  French  of 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  Herm,  Alderney,  and  Sark,  varies  considera¬ 
bly,  the  English  spoken  on  these  islands  respectively  is  strongly 
tinctured  with  Hibernianism.  They  are  mutually  anxious  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  imputation ;  yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
though  all  of  them,  more  or  less,  partake  of  it,  the  language  of 
Jersey  lies  decidedly  the  most  open  to  criticism.  This  leads  us 
to  notice  a  singular  fact  with  respect  to  the  language  of  the  Isle 
of  Man.  Even  in  this  contracted  spot  dialect  has  becdme  en¬ 
grafted  ;  since  we  find  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  side  of  the 
island  speaking  Manks  with  nluch  more  purity  than  those  of  their 
countrymen  living  on  the  opposite  shores,  whose  language  is 
greatly  corrupted  through  their  intercourse  with  England. 

Welsh  is  not  spoken  any  where,  at  the  present  time;  with  {iU- 
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rity ;  but  it  is  frequently  written  with  purity  in  North  and  South 
Wales,  though  with  differences  in  its  words  and  idiom  rather 
than  in  its  construction.  Its  grammatical  constitution  is  pre¬ 
served  with  tolerable  accuracy  in  conversation,  but  with  a  great 
mixture  of  English,  or  Wehhijitd  English,  words.  However, 
whether  written  or  spoken,  the  whole  language  is  comparatively 
modern  in  prose  ;  the  ancient,  and  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
more  correct  and  pure,  language,  is  intelligible  only  to  the  highly 
educated  Cambrian.  In  passing  through  the  same  space  in  any 
English  county  that  the  traveller  might  do  from  Aberdaron  to 
Aberconway,  a  striking  difference  might  be  perceived  in  the 
accent  or  intonation  of  the  inhabitants ;  in  North  Wales  the  case 
is  quite  the  contrary,  there  being  scarcely  the  least  change  in 
the  pronunciation  between  these  two  extreme  points  of  Carnar¬ 
vonshire.  Aberdaron  is  indeed  reputed  by  the  Cambro- British 
as  the  Boeotia  of  the  principality ;  and  its  inhabitants  seem  to 
have  cherished  their  native  tongue  with  the  same  degree  of  re¬ 
gard  as  their  Grecian  prototypes.  It  must,  notwithstanding,  be 
admitted,  that  there  is  some  gradation  in  the  sound  of  the  vowel 
a,  which  approaches  more  to  aw  in  Anglesey  than  it  does  in 
the  vale  of  Clwyd,  or  on  the  mountain  range  of  Arfon.  There 
is  also  an  exception  to  be  made  regarding  that  part  of  Carnar¬ 
vonshire  which  includes  Bethgelert,  where  the  dialogue  under¬ 
goes  a  material  change  in  conformity  with  that  of  Merion  and 
Montgomery — the  distinguishing  mark  of  which  is  that  of  trans¬ 
muting  the  a  into  e,  similar  to  what  takes  place  in  the  sound  of  a 
in  the  English  words,  all  and  ale.  In  crossing  a  mountain  stream 
dividing  the  counties  of  Montgomery  and  Cardigan,  a  variation 
is  immediately  perceptible  in  the  tone  and  dialect  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  chiefly  discernible  in  the  vowels,  particularly  in  y,  and  also 
in  the  vulgar  addition  of  o,  at  the  end  of  many  words ;  which 
gives  to  the  South  Walian  dialect  the  same  apparent  analogy 
that  modern  Italmtt  bears  to  Latin. 

It  might  be  supposed,  from  the  contiguity  of  Shropshire  to  the 
Principality,  that  the  dialect  of  the  North  Welsh  Borders  would 
naturally  partake  of  Cambro- British,  as  Romaic  does  of  Alba¬ 
nian  and  Venetian,  or  as  the  brogue  of  Dublin  does  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Somersetshire,  or  the  language  of  the  Shetlanders  of 
Norwegian,  orthe  ancient  Cornish  of  Brettonne;  but  the  Reverend 
Mr  Hartshorne  informs  us,  in  the  introduction  to  his  Glossary,  that 
it  is  not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  the  dialect  of  Powisland, 
that  it  should  have  borrowed  scarcely  any  words  immediately  from 
the  adjoining  territory  ;  and  he  infers  from  this  that  the  language 
of  his  countrymen  is  marked  by  extreme  correctness.  He  states 
that  Welsh  has  never  incorporated  itself  in  the  least  degree  with 
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their  provincialisms ;  and  that  nothing  like  a  Cambro- British 
patois,  or  Anglo-Welsh  idiom,  can  be  detected.  As  a  vehicle 
of  scientific  truth,  the  English  language  has  an  important 
function  to  discharge  throughout  the  civilized  parts  of  the 
world ;  and  could  its  phraseology  be  constructed  on  a  basis  com¬ 
mon  to  other  nations  pursuing  the  same  arts  and  sciences,  the 
nomenclature  would  be  divested  of  much  of  that  variety  which  at 
present  helps  to  bewilder  and  confuse  the  philosophic  enquirer. 
The  Germans  have  shown  that  something  of  the  kind  may  be 
effected  ;  but  few  languages  inherently  possess  the  flexibility  and 
adaptation  of  the  Germans.  The  project  may,  therefore,  be  stated 
as  hopeless.  But  in  propagating  the  doctrines  of  religion,  in 
recommending  moral  literature,  or  works  of  an  imaginative  cast, 
the  case  is  different.  For  here  the  author,  when  wishing  to 
awaken  emotion,  begins  by  recalling  images  that  are  homeborn 
and  paternal — uttering  household  and  familiar  expressions,  enlist¬ 
ing  the  sympathies,  by  connecting  therewith  the  past  events  of 
childhood  with  the  days  of  untutored  idleness,  or  with  local  im¬ 
pressions.  No  allusion  can  be  too  simple — no  expression  too 
colloquial.  The  words  dictated  by  nature  will  always  win  the 
readiest  access  to  the  affections.  And  what  is  the  character  of 
our  countrymen  ?  Why,  the  more  numerous  class,  especially  of 
colonists,  is  agricultural ;  and  these  persons  are  beginning  gene¬ 
rally  to  read,  to  enquire,  and  to  seek  out  knowledge  for  them¬ 
selves.  To  them  the  racinoss  and  force  of  Saxon  English  is 
intelligible ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  precious  boon.  It  has,  we  think, 
been  fairly  shown,  that  our  Continental  neighbours  have  found 
provincial  etymology  a  walk  of  much  interest,  nay,  one  full  of 
instruction  and  amusement ;  and  we  shall  be  extremely  glad  if 
persons,  similarly  qualified,  will  condescend  to  turn  up  our  Eng¬ 
lish  subsoil — anticipating  from  their  labours,  as  we  have  ample 
reason  to  do,  no  trivial  additions  to  our  vernacular  treasures. 
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Art.  VI. — 1.  Personal  Observations  on  Sindh :  The  Manners  and 
Customs  of  its  Inhabitants,  and  its  productive  Capabilities. 
With  a  Sketch  of  its  History,  and  a  Narrative  of  Recent 
Events.  By  T.  Postans,  Captain,  Bombay  Army.  8vo. 
London :  1843. 

2.  Correspondence  relative  to  Scinde,  1838-1843.  Presented  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  her  Majesty. 
Folio.  1843. 

3.  Supplementary  Correspondence  relative  to  Scinde.  Presented 
to  Parliament,  1844. 

4.  Speeches  of  Mr  Sullivan  and  Captain  Eastwich  at  the  India 
House.  8 VO.  London :  1844. 

TT'very  one,  we  presume,  knows  by  this  time  where  to  look 
for  Scinde  upon  the  map  of  Asia.  As  we  proceed  from 
east  to  west  alon^  the  southern  part  of  the  continent,  through  a 
succession  of  Mahomedan  nations,  Scinde  is  the  last  country 
where  the  faith  of  the  Prophet  is  the  religion  of  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  inhabitants;  for  when  we  cross  the  sandy  desert 
which  separates  Scinde  from  Hindostan,  we  have  arrived  in  that 
other  half  of  the  Eastern  world  where  Brahma  and  Buddha  are 
predominant.  The  result  of  this  situation  upon  the  borders  of 
India,  is  a  colony  of  Hindoo  merchants  and  shopkeepers  among 
the  Scindians,  who  are  otherwise  exclusively  Mahomedan.  This 
colony  is  variously  stated  at  three-tenths  and  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  country.  It  is  true  the  population  of 
Scinde,  in  common  with  its  government,  was  once  Hindoo ;  but 
neither  appear  to  have  remained  so  later  than  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  immigration  of  new  inhabitants,  and  the  emigration 
or  conversion  of  the  old,  seem  about  that  period  to  have  so  com¬ 
pletely  changed  the  character  of  the  community,  that  it  owes 
its  present  members  of  the  Hindoo  persuasion  rather  to  its 
geographical  position  than  to  its  early  history  and  origin. 

On  the  north  of  Scinde  there  is  no  such  barrier  as  the  Great 
Desert,  and  its  visitors  from  that  quarter  have  been  something  more 
than  commercial  adventurers.  The  Scythians  and  White  Huns, 
in  early  times — then  the  Arabs,  Patans,  and  Moguls — and  lastly, 
the  Persians  of  Nadir  Shah,  and  the  Affghans  of  Ahmed  Shah 
Dooraunee,  the  grandfather  of  Shah  Shoojah,  either  held  Scinde 
and  collected  its  revenues  by  garrisons  of  their  own,  or  exacted 
a  tributary  allegiance  from  the  local  hereditary  government. 
To  what  extent  a  proper  Scindian  administration  existed  under 
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the  earlier  invaders,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  But  for 
about  a  century  prior  to  the  battle  of  Meeanee,  Scinde  had  pos¬ 
sessed  a  local  government  deserving  to  be  called  national,  which 
had  survived  those  more  powerful  empires,  of  which,  one  after 
another,  it  was  compelled  to  profess  itself  a  part ;  so  that  at 
last,  during  the  thirty  years  preceding  1838,  it  had  found  itself 
independent,  by  outliving  them  all.  We  turn  to  the  west  for 
the  explanation  of  this  circumstance. 

Nothing  but  a  low  range  of  hills  divides  the  rich  valley  of  the 
Indus  from  the  sterile  and  stony  tract  which  extends,  under  the 
name  of  Beloochistan,  nearly  to  the  Persian  gulf.  Large  immi¬ 
grations  into  Scinde  of  the  independent  and  warlike,  though 
pastoral  tribes,  called  Beloochy,  which  people  and  give  their 
name  to  that  extensive  region,  appear  to  have  taken  place  from 
time  to  time — probably  beginning  from  three  or  four  hundred 
years  back  ;  till  at  length,  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  these  clans  were  powerful  enough  to  eflfect  the  suppression 
of  the  old  elements  of  local  power ;  and  a  Beloochy  dynasty, 
rather  by  an  internal  revolution  than  a  foreign  conquest,  finally 
established  an  undisputed  authority  over  the  whole  of  Scinde. 
The  Caloras  were  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  which  thus 
succeeded,  something  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  found¬ 
ing  a  dynasty.  Fifty  years  later  the  Caloras  were  supplanted 
by  the  rival  tribe  of  Talpoors,  also  Beloochies,  who  successfully 
carried  on  their  government  down  to  the  year  1838,  when  their 
connexion  with  the  British  became  intimate. 

Accordingly,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  Hindoos  first 
mentioned,  there  have  appeared  to  exist,  of  late  years,  only  two 
great  classes  of  inhabitants  in  Scinde  ;  the  Beloochy  governing 
class  in  all  its  gradations — aristocratic,  feudal,  and  military — and 
the  subject  labouring  class  ;  principally  composed  of  Jutts,  who 
are  of  older  date  in  the  country  than  their  superiors,  and  also 
of  a  different  race.  They  appear,  indeed,  to  have  held  their 
present  position  long  even  before  their  conversion,  centuries 
ago,  to  Mahomedanism  ;  but  who  have  been,  nevertheless,  more 
favourably  situated  in  their  dependent  condition  than  the  culti¬ 
vators  of  the  soil  in  some  other  countries  of  Asia — inasmuch  as 
the  two  grand  divisions  of  the  Scindians  are  bound  together  by 
at  least  one  great  bond  of  national  union,  identity  of  religious 
faith. 

For  perspicuity’s  sake,  we  have  drawn  a  broad  line  between 
the  substratum  of  ancient  Jutts  and  the  Influx  of  the  more  recent 
Beloochies.  The  fusion  of  these  two  great  classes  has,  however, 
manifestly  begun  to  take  place.  Intermarriage  goes  on :  and 
while  on  the  one  hand  Jutt  families  obcasionally  reach  distinc- 
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tion  ;  Beloocby  peasantry,  on  the  other,  have  already  become 
numerous. 

The  form  of  government  which  originated  with  the  Talpoors, 
and  which,  having  been  all  along  preserved  by  them,  is  the  one 
with  which  we  have  of  late  years  become  acquainted,  will  be 
best  described  by  a  quotation  from  the  useful  work  of  Captain 
Postans : — 

‘  From  this  period  a  new  system  was  effected  in  the  government  of 
the  country ;  the  chiefs  ruled  conjointly,  dividing  the  revenues  and 
and  power,  under  the  title  of  the  “  Amirs  (or  Lords)  of  Scinde,”  and 
were  thus  acknowledged  by  the  Governor-General  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Government,  and  all  the  powers  of  India,  with  such  titles  as 
are  given  to  the  highest  potentates ;  one  Raisy  or  head  of  the  whole, 
being  always  invested  with  additional  authority,  and  allowed  to  settle 
family  differences,  as  also  to  carry  on  foreign  correspondence.  The 
head  of  the  family  was  the  senior  Mir,  and  on  his  character,  of  course, 
much  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and  amicable  condition  of  the  whole 
family  depended.  This  division  of  power,  and  consequent  clashing  of 
interests,  with  chiefs  in  a  state  of  semi- barbarism,  jealous  of  each  other, 
and  keenly  alive  to  individual  rights,  particularly  of  property,  appeared 
to  be  an  anomaly  in  theory,  and  was  long  considered  as  impracticable  in 
effect ;  but  the  patriarchal  mode  of  a  common  cause  and  one  head,  on 
which  it  is  based,  kept  the  whole  together;  and  amidst  trying  circum¬ 
stances,  when  in  the  pursuit  of  vital  interests  or  ambitious  projects,  indi¬ 
vidual  members  of  the  family  have  threatened  to  overturn  it,  the  sys¬ 
tem,  thus  guarded,  still  stood  firm,  and  the  government  of  Scinde,  under 
the  Talpurs,  has  undergone  little  alteration  from  its  foundation  to  the 
present  period.’ 

The  principal  military  force  of  the  Ameers  consisted  of  men 
who  were  of  the  Beloochy  race  like  themselves,  and  received 
assignments  of  land  for  their  maintenance.  The  clannish  feel¬ 
ing  which  was  thus  fostered  here,  as  in  many  other  half  feudal 
societies  in  the  East,  formed  no  inconsiderable  support  to  the 
government.  Upper  Scinde,  we  should  mention,  whose  chief 
town  was  Khyrpore,  and  Lower  Scinde,  whose  capital  was  Hy¬ 
derabad,  each  had  a  Rais  of  its  own  ;  though  a  ready  deferenee 
was  always  paid  by  the  holders  of  the  former  territory  to  the 
principal  durbar  at  Hyderabad.  Meerpore,  though  a  small 
estate,  must  be  considered  as  a  third  division  of  the  country;  as  its 
chief  appears  to  have  generally  kept  aloof  from  all  his  relatives, 
though  he  acted  with  them  on  occasions  of  emergency.  Shikar- 
pore  and  Subzulkote,  which  districts  lie  to  the  north  and  north¬ 
east  of  Khyrpore,  were  not  the  original  inheritance  of  either 
branch  of  the  Talpoors,  but  were  comparatively  recent  acquisi¬ 
tions,  and  their  revenues  were  divided  among  a  number  of  the 
Ameers  both  of  Upper  and  Lower  Scinde. 
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Pnor  to  the  year  183G  the  relations  of  the  Ameers  with  us, 
in  both  the  upper  and  lower  divisions  of  the  country,  were  those 
of  a  friendly  and  perfectly  independent  confederacy  of  chiefs, 
consenting  to  establish  a  commercial  intercourse  on  the  basis 
of  a  written  treaty.  In  1836  negotiations  were  commenced, 
which  only  ended,  on  the  20th  of  April  1838,  in  a  new  treaty ; 
whereby  the  Ameers  were  induced  from  fear  of  Runjeet  Singh, 
who  threatened  them  on  the  north-east,  to  accept  our  medi¬ 
ation  of  their  differences  with  him,  and  to  permit  a  British 
minister,  with  a  suitable  escort,  to  reside  permanently  at  their 
capital  of  Hyderabad — we,  on  our  part,  admitting  a  similar  de¬ 
puty  to  reside  at  the  headquarters  of  our  Indian  government, 
on  the  part  of  the  Ameers.  But  before  this  arrangement  could 
be  acted  on,  or  the  Resident  even  arrive  in  the  Indus,  the  tri¬ 
partite  treaty  of  June  26th,  1838,  created  a  new  enemy  in  the 
person  of  Shah  Shoojah,  whose  obsolete  claims  upon  Scinde  it 
was  thought  proper  therein  to  revive.  Thus  the  acceptance  by 
the  Ameers  of  our  further  mediation  was  rendered  necessary,  as 
the  only  way  of  staving  off  an  immediate  attack  upon  their  inde¬ 
pendence  by  this  new  power ;  and  we  expected  advantages  for 
ourselves  before  we  would  accord  our  mediation.  Nor  was 
this  all  that  was  required  of  them.  For  while  the  tripartite 
treaty  provided  that,  by  a  present  payment  to  Shah  Shoojah, 
they  might  get  rid  of  him  for  ever  hereafter,  and  of  Runjeet 
Singh  also — inasmuch  as  he,  by  another  article  of  the  same 
treaty,  had  sold  his  lien  on  Scinde  to  Shah  Shoojah — the  mili¬ 
tary  policy  of  the  British  government,  of  acting  in  the  Shah’s 
support  even  as  far  as  Candahar  and  Cabul,  rendered  it  neces¬ 
sary,  for  the  safety  of  the  armies  moving  in  advance,  that  we 
should  obtain  the  complete  military  command  of  the  Scinde  ter¬ 
ritory,  which  lay  exactly  between  our  base  of  operations  and 
Affghanistan.  In  compliance  with  this  design,  we  expected 
the  Ameers  not  only  to  grant  a  passage  for  our  troops  in  the 
first  instance,  and  to  place  its  resources  in  food  and  carriage 
at  our  disposal ;  but  also  to  permit  the  mainteance,  as  long 
as  the  operations  should  continue,  of  a  chain  of  posts  and 
magazines  from  Kuracbee  to  the  Bolan  Pass;  as  part  of  that 
great  line  of  military  communication  by  which  we  had  resol¬ 
ved,  as  an  indispensable  part  of  our  plan,  to  connect  Bom¬ 
bay  and  the  sea  with  Candahar,  the  western  capital  of  the  do¬ 
minions  about  to  be  restored  to  Shah  Shoojah.  On  receiving 
the  news  of  this  coming  complication  of  demands  from  Sir  Alex¬ 
ander  Burnes  at  Khyrpore,  and  Colonel  (now  Sir  Henry)  Pottin- 
ger  at  Hyderabad,  the  whole  of  the  Ameers  of  Upper  Scinde, 
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with  one  exception,  placed  themselves  and  their  country  unre¬ 
servedly  at  the  disposal  of  the  British ;  but  those  of  Lower 
Scinde,  also  with  one  exception,  showed  a  disinclination  to  com¬ 
ply,  unless  compelled  by  force.  Protracted  negotiations  with  the 
latter  body  led  to  angry  feeling  and  hostile  preparations  on  both 
sides.  These  untoward  events  again  appeared  to  make  it  advis¬ 
able,  with  reference  to  our  forward  movement,  and  the  danger  of 
leaving  the  disaffected  any  power  in  our  rear,  to  insist  even  upon 
a  stronger  military  position  in  Scinde  than  was  at  first  contem¬ 
plated.  The  raising  our  demands  rendered  the  application  of 
force  more  necessary  than  ever ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  armies 
of  Sir  John  Keane  from  Bombay,  and  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton 
from  Bengal,  advancing  on  either  side,  threatened  the  capital 
with  instant  destruction,  that  the  severe  terms  imposed  were  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  embodied  in  a  formal  treaty. 

That  treaty,  ratified  on  the  11th  Alarch  1839,  taken  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  treaty  simultaneously  imposed  on  Khyrpore, 
destroys  the  integrity  of  Scinde  as  one  substantive  state ;  and 
the  different  holders  of  the  principalities  into  which  it  is  now 
bioken,  forfeit  a  portion  of  their  sovereign  rights — the  absolute 
immunity  of  the  remainder  from  all  interference  being  secured 
to  them  under  guarantee.  Lower  Scinde  is  by  the  former  instru¬ 
ment  formally  taken  under  British  protection.  None  of  its 
chiefs  can  negotiate  with  any  foreign  power  without  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  British.  The  confederacy  of  the  Ameers  of  the  low 
country  is  virtually  dissolved,  and  a  head  to  it  is  no  longer  recog¬ 
nized.  ‘  Each  chief  is  upheld  in  his  own  possessions,  and  bound 
‘  to  refer  his  differences  with  the  other  chiefs  to  our  arbitration 
a  British  force  is  to  be  fixed  in  the  country,  wherever  we  please, 
west  of  the  Indus — a  sum  of  three  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum, 
in  aid  of  the  cost  of  this  force,  being  paid  in  equal  proportions 
by  all  the  Ameers  except  Sobdar  Khan,  who  submitted  from 
the  first;  and  lastly,  the  whole  course  of  the  Indus  through 
lower  Scinde  is  to  be  a  thoroughfare  free  of  toll  to  traders.  The 
rights  reserved  by  the  chiefs  are  to  collect  and  enjoy  their  reve¬ 
nues,  govern  their  subjects,  and  administer  their  internal  affairs 
as  absolute  rulers  ;  to  keep  what  troops  they  like,  to  coin  money 
of  their  own,  to  receive  seignorage  even  from  the  British  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  war ;  to  levy  what  taxes  and  inland  duties 
they  please,  except  on  goods  intended  for  the  use  of  the  British 
cantonments,  and  to  ‘continue  their  amicable  correspondence 
‘  with  friends  and  relations.’  I'he  confederacy  being  in  this 
division  of  Scinde  declared  dissolved,  separate  treaties,  identical 
in  their  provisions,  were  exchanged  with  each  of  the  four  great 
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sharers  of  the  old  government,  and  the  rights  and  responsibilities 
of  those  chiefs  became  altogether  distinct.  Such  was  the  new 
position  acquired  by  us  in  Lower  Scinde. 

The  engagements  at  the  same  time  entered  into  with  the 
•  Upper  Scinde  Ameers  were  similar ;  only,  as  we  had  here  met 
with  no  opposition,  no  stipulation  was  introduced  for  either 
the  payment  of  a  subsidy  or  the  permanent  location  of  a  Bri¬ 
tish  force  ;  and  the  island  fortress  of  Bukkur  was  ceded  merely 
pending  operations  in  advance.  The  Indus,  in  this  division  of 
Scinde,  was  not  immediately  declared  free  from  toll ;  but  the 
Ameers  agreed  to  become  parties  to  such  arrangements  as  should 
be  entered  into  among  ‘  the  other  powers’  for  facilitating  the 
river  commerce.  One  treaty  was  considered  sufficient  to  bind 
the  whole  of  this  branch  of  the  old  confederacy — Meer  Roostum 
signing  as  its  recognised  head  and  chief.  At  the  same  time 
short  ‘  agreements’  were  entered  into  with  the  other  three  co¬ 
partners  in  the  government.  These  agreements  seem  to  have 
been,  in  effect,  a  guarantee  of  the  rights  and  possessions  of  all 
the  great  sharers  of  the  Upper  Scinde  country ;  but,  owing  to 
the  acknowledged  supremacy  of  Meer  Roostum  as  Rais,  they 
were  bound  to  refer  their  disputes,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
him  ;  and  it  was  only  when  he  failed  to  effect  a  satisfactory' 
settlement  that  an  appeal  to  us  could  be  resorted  to.  At 
Hyderabad  we  have  already  seen  that  the  office  of  Rais  was 
abolished,  and  the  award  of  every  case  of  dispute  between  the 
different  chiefs — holders  of  treaties — both  began  and  ended  in 
the  hands  of  the  protecting  power.  The  Khyrpore  durbar  had 
hitherto  been  dependent  in  some  degree  on  that  of  Lower  Scinde: 
our  new  treaties  dissolved  the  tie  in  point  of  law,  though,  in 
point  of  fact,  family  attachment  continued  to  secure  a  ready 
deference  to  the  court  of  Hyderabad. 

Meer  Shere  Mahomed  of  Meerpore,  the  only  remaining  Ameer 
of  Scinde,  continued  independent,  and  succeeded  in  keeping  clear 
of  our  connexion  altogether  till  the  middle  of  1841;  when  a 
boundary  dispute  threatened  to  involve  him  in  hostilities  with 
the  Hyderabad  Ameers.  He  was  then  glad  to  accept  our  prof- 
'  fered  mediation,  and  to  consent,  as  the  condition  of  it,  to  a 
treaty  similar  in  its  provisions  to  that  of  Khyrpore — only  that 
he  was  required  to  pay  50,000  rupees  a-year  as  the  price  of 
protection,  not  being,  however,  expected  to  admit  any  perma¬ 
nent  British  garrison  into  his  country. 

We  cannot  now  stop  to  enquire  what  the  grounds  were  for 
the  compulsory  substitution  of  the  engagements  of  1839  for 
the  old  commercial  treaties.  The  subject  cannot  be  properly 
entered  into  without  opening  the  whole  question  of  the  Tripar- 
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tite  treaty,  and  of  the  Aflfghan  policy.  We  have  only  to  observe, 
that  when  that  policy  was  once  resolved  upon,  as  justified  by 
the  critical  circumstances  of  the  time,  some  such  treaties  as  those 
of  1839  must  of  necessity  have  been  imposed  upon  Scinde  ;  in 
order  to  give  full  effect  and  support  to  the  operations  which  we 
were  to  carry  on  beyond  it.  We  confess  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  some  of  the  details  of  the  treaties  actually  imposed  were 
unnecessarily  harsh,  and  that  some  risk  was  incurred  of  continued 
irritation  in  consequence.  But  whatever  that  risk  was  at  first, 
it  is  undeniable  that  it  very  shortly  disappeared  entirely  in  the 
satisfactory  state  of  things  which  ensued.  It  was  the  wise  policy 
of  Sir  Henry  Pottinger — whatever  his  demeanour  might  be  du¬ 
ring  the  negotiations — to  confine  himself  scrupulously  to  the 
limits  laid  down  by  the  treaty  when  concluded ;  and  to  preserve 
a  tone  of  conciliation  and  forbearance  in  his  subsequent  dealings 
with  the  chiefs,  calculated  to  win  their  confidence  and  regard. 
It  is  to  this  circumstance,  and  to  Lord  Auckland’s  happy  selec¬ 
tion,  in  1840,  of  Major  Outram  as  Sir  Henry’s  successor  as 
Resident,  that  we  must  attribute  the  friendly  relations  which 
subsisted  unbroken  till  Lord  Ellenborough’s  arrival  in  India,  in 
February  1843. 

The  new  Governor-General  found  Scinde  in  a  perfectly  tranquil 
state.  Our  position  there  had  stood  the  shock  of  the  astounding 
intelligence  from  Cahul,  undisturbed.  Our  only  military  station 
in  Lower  Scinde  at  that  time,  was  Kurachee  on  the  coast ;  and 
in  Upper  Scinde  our  force  was  principally  at  Sukkur,  with  de¬ 
tachments  at  Bukkur  and  Shikarpore.  We  were  not  very  strong 
at  either ;  but  so  quiet  was  the  whole  country,  that  General 
England,  who  commanded  below  the  Bolan,  was  able  in  the 
month  of  March,  with  the  help  of  a  not  large  reinforcement  from 
Bombay  and  Bengal,  to  ascend  the  passes  with  a  considerable 
force,  and  advance  in  aid  of  General  Nott  towards  Candahar.  'i'he 
aspect  of  Scinde  being  thus  pacific,  it  was  very  natural  that  the 
Governor-General  should  direct  his  whole  attention  for  a  while 
to  the  more  pressing  affairs  of  Affghanistan ;  and  accordingly  it 
was  not  till  the  mouth  of  May  (1843)  that  the  Ameers  attracted 
any  particular  notice.  The  allusions  which  Major  Outram’s  des¬ 
patches  had  contained,  early  in  the  year,  to  certain  intrigues  of 
the  more  restless  Ameers,  became  in  that  month  more  marked ; 
and  the  Governor- General  thought  it  advisable  to  address  a  letter 
of  warning  to  the  Ameers  generally,  couched  in  severe  terms ; 
which,  however,  was  not  delivered  by  the  Major,  as  he  considered 
that  the  time  for  holding  such  language  was  not  yet  come.  The 
Governor-General,  however,  appeared  to  be  of  opinion  that  the 
time  was  come  when  he  might  fairly  speculate  on  the  advantages 
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to  be  eventually  derived  from  the  discovery  of  tbe  Ameers’  mis¬ 
conduct  ;  and  so  early  as  the  22d  of  May,  and  the  4th  of  June, 
there  is  written  evidence  of  his  intention,  if  possible,  to  procure 
the  perpetual  cession  of  Kurachee,  Bukkur,  and  Sukkur,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  districts  adjoining  those  places ;  and  of  increasing, 
on  the  first  opportunity,  the  territories  of  the  Khan  of  Bhawul- 
pore,  at  the  expense  of  the  contiguous  chiefs  of  Scinde.  Major 
Outram’s  unfavourable  allusions  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Ameers 
may,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  warrant  in  some  degree  this  early 
outbreak  of  Lord  Ellenborough’s  views ;  but  we  think  it  will 
he  found  on  examination,  that  although  the  language  of  the 
Resident  was  blamably  strong,  nothing  sufficiently  positive 
had  as  yet  been  reported  by  him  to  authorise  the  Governor- 
General  to  come  forward  with  any  definite  demand  ;  and  it  seems 
likely  that  the  Resident  would  never  have  himself  originated  a 
measure  such  as  the  Governor-General  seems  to  have  had  in  his 
eye  :  and,  far  from  wishing  to  confiscate  a  considerable  portion  of 
Meer  Roostum’s  territories,  he  apparently  at  this  time  contem¬ 
plated  no  greater  punishment  for  that  helpless  old  man,  than 
the  expulsion  of  his  designing  minister,  Futteh  Mahomed  Gho- 
ree.  But  when  he  learned  what  Lord  Ellenborough’s  views 
were,  he  thought  himself  called  upon  to  state,  in  a  draft  of  a 
revised  treaty,  the  extent  to  which  he  would  consider  it  justifi¬ 
able  to  carry  them  out,  on  the  strength  of  the  information  re¬ 
garding  the  intrigues  then  in  his  hands.  The  limitations  which 
Major  Outram  would  have  imposed  on  the  Governor-General’s 
projects,  appear  to  have  disappointed  him  :  Rather  than  accept 
so  poor  a  compromise  as  that  suggested,  he  seems  to  have  pre¬ 
ferred  to  abandon  the  plan  altogether.  He  no  longer  ‘  wished  to 
possess’  districts  in  Scinde.  He  now  said,  *  that  it  will  be  a  mat- 
‘  ter  for  consideration,  whether  any  possible  benefit  to  be  ever 
‘  derived  could  compensate  for  the  annual  expenditure  which 
‘  would  be  brought  upon  the  government  of  India  by  the  main- 
'  tenance  of  a  large  force  at  Sukkur  and  Kurachee.’*  But  this 
view,  of  date  July  10th,  was  not  long  persevered  in ;  for,  about 
the  end  of  August,  he  reverted  once  more  to  the  possibility  of 
turning  to  account  the  story — now  some  months  old — of  the 
Ameers’  intrigues.  He  perhaps  imagined  that  he  had  now 
found,  in  Major-General  Sir  Charles  Napier,  a  Diplomatist 
more  likely  to  efiiect  his  objects  regarding  Scinde  than  Major 
Outram  appeared  to  be.  Besides,  the  withdrawal  of  the  armies 
from  Affghanistan  was  soon  to  take  place,  and  a  large  force 
could  be  immediately  concentrated  upon  Sukkur — a  force  fully 
adequate,  as  General  Napier  had  averred,  to  ‘  put  all  the  -Be- 
loochies  into  the  Indus.’  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
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Governor-General  ordered  him  to  quit  Bombay  forthwith  for 
the  mouths  of  the  Indus ;  and  he  accompanied  the  order  with 
the  following  instructions: — 

‘  It  may  be  convenient  that  you  should  at  once  be  informed,  that  if 
the  Ameers,  or  any  one  of  them,  should  act  hostilely,  or  evince  hostile 
designs  against  our  army,  it  is  my  fixed  resolution  never  to  forgive  the 
breach  of  faith,  and  to  exact  a  penalty  which  shall  be  a  warning  to  every 
chief  in  India.’ — ‘  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  my  intention  to  seize  the  first 
opportunity  of  bestowing  substantial  benefits  upon  the  Khan  of  Bhawul- 
pore,  as  a  reward  for  the  constant  support  which  the  British  Government 
has  received  from  him  and  his  ancestors.* 

Nor  were  these  unequivocal  instructions  the  whole  of  the 
Governor-General's  arrangements.  He  swept  away  the  entire 
diplomatic  agency  of  Scinde — giving  Sir  Charles  Napier  the 
option  of  re-enlisting  (if  he  chose)  two  or  three  of  its  junior 
members,  under  the  style  of  Aides-de-Camp.  Major  Outram 
and  his  assistants  were  warned,  that  their  services  would  be 
required  no  longer  than  would  be  necessary  for  the  compilation, 
by  them,  of  a  catalogue  of  all  the  Ameers’  offences  for  a  year  or 
more  past,  to  be  delivered,  on  their  retirement  from  office,  to 
the  General  on  his  assumption  of  it.  This  new  order  of  things, 
to  use  a  Scinde  simile,  burst  upon  the  Ameers  like  a  bombshell. 
Major  Outram,  and  the  courtesies  of  civil  life,  vanished  in  a 
moment  from  their  eyes.  They  beheld,  instead,  a  General 
officer  with  supreme  powers,  both  political  and  military,  who 
challenged  them  in  a  tone  of  menace  and  command.  Even 
of  that  sort,  many  w’ords  were  not  wasted  upon  them,  as  the 
catalogue  of  offences  was  approaching  completion  at  Sukkur ; 
and  thither  the  General  hastened  to  inspect  it.  A  glance  at  that 
document,  called  *  the  Return  of  Complaints,’  consisting  of  a 
long  list  of  proceedings  wherein  the  Ameers  were  proved,  with 
singular  ingenuity,*  to  have  ‘  evinced  hostile  designs’  against  the 


*  Here  is  one  specimen,  and  that  not  the  most  extraordinary : — ‘  On 
the  political  agent  refusing  to  investigate  officially  a  matter  between 
Scindbian  subjects  at  Shikarpore,  Meer  Nusseer  begged  Major  Outram 
to  request  Lieutenant  Postans  to  enquire  into  it  privately.  To  this  the 
political  agent  agreed;  and  on  the  result  of  the  investigation  being 
made  known  to  Meer  Nusseer,  his  Highness  accused  the  assistant  poli¬ 
tical  agent  of  a  breach  of  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty,  (which  stipulates 
for  the  non-interference  of  the  British ;)  thus,  in  seeking  to  embroil  the 
political  agent,  himself  transgressing  the  first  article  of  the  treaty.’  The 
first  article  of  the  treaty  thus  broken  is  as  follows : — ‘  There  shall  be 
lasting  friendship  and  unity  of  interest  between  the  Honourable  East 
India  Company  and  the  Ameers  of  Hyderabad.’ 
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British,  was  sufficient  to  show  the  general  his  course.  He  forth¬ 
with  submitted  the  entire  bill  of  grievances  to  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rough,  as,  to  use  his  own  words,  affording  ‘  a  fair  pretext  to 
‘  coerce  the  Ameers'  The  Governor- General  was  now  within 
sight  of  his  object;  and  he  instantly  declared,  on  receipt  of  the 
‘  Return, ’  that  the  only  possible  doubt  was  regarding  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  certain  intercepted  letters,  on  whicli  the  proof  of  the 
treason  of  two  of  the  Ameers  depended.  If  Sir  Charles  Napier 
could  decide  this  point  of  fact  favourably,  the  Governor-General 
considered  he  would  be  justified  in  dictating  what  terms  he 
pleased  to  the  whole  Talpoor  family.  This  decision  upon  the 
Return  of  Complaints  was  placed  in  the  General’s  hands  literally 
by  return  of  post — a  single  November’s  day  appearing,  to  the 
rapid  Governor,  not  too  short  to  dispose  of  a  roll  of  impeach¬ 
ment  so  bulky  as  to  extend  over  nearly  seventy  folio  pages  of 
the  Scinde  Papers.  Nor  had  the  General  many  hours  to  wait 
before  a  second  express  followed,  with  the  particulars  of  the 
sentence  to  be  passed  upon  the  offenders,  in  the  shape  of  the 
draft  of  a  Revised  Treaty — not  the  original  one  suggested  by 
Major  Outram,  as  Mr  Tennent  erroneously  stated  lately  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  one  much  more  stringent — to  be  declared 
passed  by  the  British  Government,  in  the  event  (by  the  Gover¬ 
nor-General  seemingly  looked  upon  as  certain)  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier’s  pronouncing  the  decisive  word  guilty.  A  little  hesita¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  General — who  now  looked  a  serious 
responsibility  in  the  face,  and  was  anxious  to  verify  afresh 
the  doubtful  points  of  fact — called  forth,  on  the  24th  of  No¬ 
vember,  a  second  and  less  equivocal  expression  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor-General's  wishes.  ‘  Your  force  being  now  collected,  I  am 
‘  disposed  to  think  that  no  delay  should  take  place  in  communi- 
‘  eating  to  the  Ameers  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  British  Govern- 
‘  ment  with  respect  to  the  revision  of  our  engagements  with  them, 

‘  which  their  conduct  has  compelled  us  to  demand.’  Sir  Charles 
Napier  could  hesitate  no  longer.  He  instantly  resolved  to  act. 
He  ‘  saw  his  way  clearly.’  He  no  longer  had  the  least  doubt 
that  Nusseer  Mahomed  Khan  of  Hyderabad,  and  Roostum'Khan 
of  Khyrpore,  were  guilty  of  having  written,  with  ‘  hostile  de~ 
signs,’  all  the  letters  imputed  to  them  ; — the  single  point  regard¬ 
ing  which  he  w’as  called  upon  to  judge  before  enforcing  the 
terms  dictated  by  the  Governor- General.  Accordingly,  the 
drafts  of  the  Revised  Treaties,  together  with  the  Governor- 
General’s  notes  explanatory  of  their  grounds,  were  quickly 
translated,  and  sent  off,  in  the  early  part  of  December,  from 
the  General’s  headquarters  at  Sukkur,  by  the  hands  of  one 
aide-de-camp,  to  Khyrpore,  and  by  another  to  Hyderabad.  In 
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the  mean  time,  the  Ameers,  rendered  uneasy  by  the  rumours 
of  coming  demands,  and  alarmed  at  the  concourse  of  troops 
assembling  at  Sukkur,  began  to  make  defensive  preparations. 
They  sent  their  families  into  the  desert,  stored  their  fortresses, 
and  summoned  their  Beloochy  feudatories  to  rally  round  their 
lords.  On  the  side  of  the  British,  *  4000  infantry,  1000 
‘  cavalry,  and  20  pieces  of  cannon,’  were  ready  to  cross  the 
Indus,  from  Sukkur,  at  a  moment’s  warning,  and  threaten,  if 
necessary,  both  the  capitals  of  Scinde ;  and  the  General  was 
resolved  to  march  if  the  Ameers  should  demur,  and  to  con- 
bscate  the  whole  of  their  dominions,  as  the  Governor-General 
had  instructed  him,  if  they  should  resist  even  to  the  firing  of  a 
single  shot. 

We  may  avail  ourselves  of  the  pause  which  here  naturally 
takes  place  in  our  narrative — first,  to  look  back  a  little  over  the 
ground  we  have  traversed,  and  then  to  examine  the  nature  of 
those  *  revised  treaties,’  which  we  have  seen  on  their  way  to  the 
two  durbars. 

We  had  not  been  able  to  avoid  a  presentiment  of  evil  from 
the  first  appearance  of  activity  on  the  part  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough.  We  noticed  marks  of  an  unfair  spirit  in  the  very 
commencement  of  his  proceedings.  We  were  told,  so  early 
as  the  22d  of  May,  that  *  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Governor* Gene- 

*  ral  to  possess  the  island  of  Bukkur,  and  the  town  of  Suk- 

*  kur,’  and  that  he  contemplates  ‘  the  continued  occupation  of 
‘  the  fortress’  of  the  former.  Now,  at  that  moment  the  Go¬ 
vernor-General  had  received  no  proofs  whatever  of  the  general 
hostility  of  the  Ameers,  but  only  suggestions  of  the  probability 
of  the  delinquency  of  some  of  them.  Indeed,  only  a  few  days 
before,  he  had  assured  those  chiefs,  *  1  will  confide  in  your  fidelity 

*  and  in  your  friendship,  until  1  have  proofs  of  your  faithlessness 

*  and  of  your  hostility  in  my  hands.’  How  then,  having  already 
resolved  to  withdraw  from  Affghanistan,  he  can  reconcile  *  the 

*  contemplation  of  the  continued  occupation  of  Bukkur,’  with 
the  express  pledge  given  by  the  Indian  Government,  that 
that  fortress  was  only  to  be  kept,  pending  the  operations  in 
advance ;  or  how  he  can  show  that  these  words,  *  it  is  the 

*  wish  of  the  Governor-General  to  possess  ISukkur,’  are  not  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  stipulation  of  the  Khyrpore  treaty,  *  that  the 

*  English  Government  will  not  covet  a  dam  or  a  drain  of  the 
‘  territories  of  his  highness;’ — how,  in  the  face  of  his  own  as¬ 
sumption  of  the  Ameers’  innocence,  he  can  satisfy  us  of  his  fair 
dealing  in  the  above  particulars,  it  must  be  difficult  for  most 
men  to  guess.  As  we  proceed,  however,  we  perceive  that  the 
Governor-General  soon  found  it  convenient  to  disregard  the  too 
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solid  principle  contained  in  the  above  assurance  to  the  Ameers, 
and  to  substitute  a  hope,  that  some  day  or  other  an  irresistible 
authority  would  declare  the  Ameers  treacherous  throughout.  His 
instructions  to  Sir  Charles  Napier  are  only  intelligible  when 
viewed  in  this  light  Sir  Charles  was  the  jury  empanneled  to 
decide  the  point  of  fact,  and  his  lordship  sums  up  and  delivers 
his  charge,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  what  sort  of  verdict  was 
expected. 

We  may  make  a  still  better  guess  at  the  compass  of  the  Go¬ 
vernor-General’s  measure  of  justice,  by  observing  the  manner  in 
which,  at  the  moment  of  pronouncing  judgment  upon  the  Ameers, 
he  disposes  of  an  independent  subject — the  interpretation  of  the 
Khyrpore  treaty.  The  case  is  stated  clearly  enough  by  him¬ 
self. 

‘  The  8th  article  of  the  treaty  with  Meer  Roostum  Khan  of  Khyrpore, 
concluded  on  the  24th  of  December  1838,  is  in  these  words: — “In 
order  to  improve  by  every  means  possible  the  growing  intercourse  by  the 
river  Indus,  Meer  Roostum  Khan  promises  all  co-operation  with  the  other 
powers  in  any  measures  which  nru))  be  hereafter  thought  necessary  for 
extending  and  facilitating  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  Indus.” 

*  Since  the  period  at  which  that  treaty  was  concluded,  various  en¬ 
gagements  have  been  entered  into  by  the  British  Government  with  the 
Ameers  of  Hyderabad,  the  Nawab  of  Bhawulpore,  and  the  Maharajah 
of  Lahore,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  navigation  of  the  Indus. 
These  engagements  are  not  of  the  same  tenor  ;  those  with  the  Nawab 
and  the  Maharajah  providing  that  a  small  fixed  duty  shall  be  levied  to 
the  use  of  those  sovereigns  respectively,  on  the  transit  of  boats  of  diffe¬ 
rent  burthens  along  the  frontiers  of  their  dominions  ;  and  the  treaty 
with  the  Ameers  of  Hyderabad  stipulating  for  the  entire  freedom  of 
navigation. 

‘  I  consider  that  the  treaty  W'ith  Meer  Roostum  Khan  must  be  held 
to  bind  the  Ameers  of  Khyrpore  to  acquiesce  in  such  arrangements,  for 
the  benefit  of  trade  upon  the  Indus,  as  might  be  agreed  to  by  their  kin¬ 
dred  Ameers  of  Hyderabad ;  and  I  shall  expect  that  these  arrangements 
will  be  observed  as  strictly  by  the  Ameers  of  Khyrpore,  as  if  they  were 
inserted  in  the  treaty  concluded  by  Meer  Roostum  Khan.’ 

In  opposition  to  what  the  Governor-General  is  pleased  to 
‘  consider  ’  and  ‘  expect’  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  we  contend 
that  there  is  positive  evidence  of  the  right  of  the  Khyrpore  Ameers 
to  a  directly  contrary  decision.  In  the  first  place,  ‘  the  treaty 
*  with  the  Ameers  of  Hyderabad,  stipulating  for  the  entire  free- 
'  dom  of  navigation,’  was  so  nearly  simultaneous  with  the  Khyr¬ 
pore  treaty  of  December  1838,  which  receives  interpretation  as 
above  in  November  1842 — that  if  the  one  had  been  intended  to 
have  any  operation  upon  the  other,  it  is  most  probable  that  some¬ 
thing  would  be  found  in  the  contemporaneous  proceedings  to  that 
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effect.  Far  from  ibis  being  the  case,  we  see,  on  reference  to  the 
Papers,  that  a  broad  line  of  distinction  was,  throughout  the  nego¬ 
tiations,  drawn  between  the  Khyrpore  Ameers  and  ‘  their  kindred’ 
of  Hyderabad.  The  latter  having  opposed  our  wishes,  suB'ered  the 
infliction  of  severe  terms.  How  justly  the  former  body  of  chiefs 
were  entitled  to  the  more  lenient  treatment  they  received  from 
us,  may  be  shown  from  the  words  of  the  British  agent  on  the 
spot — Sir  Alexander  Burnes  : — ‘  With  such  adherence  1  feel 
‘  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  how  we  can  either  ask  money  or  any 

*  favour  of  this  family.  1  have  never  doubted  their  disposition 

*  to  cling  to  us  ;  but,  in  their  weak  state,  I  did  not  expect  such 
‘  firmness  in  the  day  of  trial.’*  Behaviour  which  elicited  a 
eulogy  like  this,  induced  Lord  Auckland  to  issue  the  following 
instructions  to  the  agent : — ‘  The  terms  (of  the  Khyrpore  treaty) 

*  should  be  similar  to  those  which  iiave  been  entered  into  by  the 

*  Nawab  of  Bhawulpore — a  Persian  and  English  copy  of  which 

*  treaty  is  sent  herew'ith  for  your  information.  1  am,  however, 

‘  directed  to  remark,  that  as  the  military  and  commissary  position 

*  of  Khyrpore  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  that  of  Bhawul- 

*  pore,  stipulations  should  be  added  for  the  temporary  occupation 

‘  of  Koree  and  Bukkur  .  .  .  ;  and  the  Meers  should  pro- 

‘  mise  co-operation  with  the  other  powers  in  any  measures  which 

*  may  be  thought  necessary  for  extending  or  facilitating  the  com- 

*  merce  and  navigation  of  the  Indus.’ — (P.  61.) 

Accordingly,  we  find  the  draft  of  the  Khyrpore  treaty  (which 
was  ratified  without  the  alteration  of  a  single  word)  printed  in  the 
subjoined  form : — 

‘  Treaty  with  the  Khyrpore  State,  with  notes  of  explanation  by 
Sir  A.  Bumes.^ 

‘  This  article  I’equires  no  com-  *  Article  I. — There  shall  be  per- 
ment,  being  in  the  treaty  with  petual  friendship,  alliance,’  &c.  &c. 
Bhawulpore,  sent  for  my  guid¬ 
ance! 

‘  As  in  Bhawul  Khan's.  ’  ‘  Article  II. — The  British  Go¬ 

vernment  engages,’  &c.  &c. 

And  so  on,  through  seven  of  the  ten  articles  of  the  treaty,  it  is 
stated  to  be  the  counterpart  of  Bhawul  Khan’s.  The  particular 
article  under  discussion,  promising  ‘  co-operation  with  the  other 
powers,’  has  the  following  annotation  : — ‘  In  this  article  I  have 
fulfilled  his  lordship’s  instructions  to  the  letter.’  With  those  in¬ 
structions  in  our  hands,  and  the  accumulation  of  other  evidence 
before  our  eyes,  is  it  possible  to  doubt  that  the  intention  of 
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Government,  in  its  wording  of  the  treaty,  was  to  put  Kliyrpore 
upon  the  same  footing  as  Bhawulpore  ?  Yet  we  have  seen  that, 
in  spite  of  a  fact  so  obvious,  Lord  Ellenborough — after  himself 
pointing  out  that  Bhawulpore,  one  of  ‘  the  other  powers,’  had 
consented  to  one  sort  of  arrangement  regarding  river  tolls,  while 
Hyderabad,  another  of  ‘  the  other  powers,’  had  been  driven  to  a 
loss  favourable  engagement — found  no  difficulty  in  deciding  that 
Kliyrpore  was  bound  to  follow  the  example,  not  of  Bhawulpore, 
blit  of  Hyderabad  ; — that  it  was  bound  to  relinquish  the  privilege 
of  levying  tolls,  not  on  receipt  of  an  equivalent  in  money  like 
the  former  Government,  but  in  absolute,  unconditional,  and  un¬ 
rewarded  surrender  of  its  rights  like  the  latter. 

We  shall  now'  examine  the  nature  and  grounds  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough’s  Revised  Treaty.  And,  first,  let  us  make  ourselves 
familiar  with  the  names  and  condition  of  the  persons  whom  the 
Governor- General’s  ultimatum  chiefly  concerned,  and  on  whose 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  it  the  fate  of  all  Scinde  depended. 

At  Hyderabad  the  same  individuals  are,  with  one  exception, 
still  alive  who  concluded  the  compulsory  treaty  of  1839  with 
Sir  H.  Pottinger.  Meer  Noor  Mahomed  alone  is  dead,  and  his 
rights  and  obligations  of  all  kinds  have,  according  to  the  treaty, 
devolved  in  shares  upon  his  two  sons,  Meer  Shahdad  Khan  and 
Meer  Hosein  Ali.  The  other  three  Ameers,  Meer  Nusseer 
Mahomed  Khan,  Meer  Mahomed  Khan,  and  Meer  Sobdar 
Khan,  still  remain  in  statu  quo.  Each  of  the  five  is  individually 
and  separately  responsible  to  the  British,  and  no  one  of  them 
is  in  any  way  accountable  for  the  acts  of  any  other.  At 
Khyrpoor,  old  Meer  Roostum  is  still  the  recognized  head  of  the 
northern  branch  of  the  Talpoors ;  he  by  the  treaty,  and  his 
brothers,  Meers  Ali  Morad  and  Mahomed  Khans,  by  the  agree¬ 
ments,  still  holding  their  possessions  in  guaranteed  distinctness, 
on  the  strength  of  the  same  documents  that  were  placed  in  their 
hands  five  years  ago  by  Sir  Alexander  Burnes.  Meer  Moba* 
ruck  Khan,  the  only  other  of  the  original  negotiators  in  Upper 
Scinde,  has  died  in  the  interval.  His  eldest  son,  Meer  Nua- 
seer  Khan,  as  chief  inheritor,  surrounded  by  several  younger 
brothers  on  minor  allowances,  stands  exactly  in  his  father’s  po¬ 
sition.  Meer  Mobaruck,  being  considered  inimical  to  the  views 
of  the  British,  was,  during  the  original  discussions  of  1838,  re¬ 
fused  the  favourable  terms  (favourable  as  compared  with  those 
exacted  at  Hyderabad)  which  were  extended  to  the  other  three 
members  of  the  Khyrpore  family ;  and  he  was  required,  as  the 
condition  of  a  British  guarantee,  to  contribute  seven  lacs  of 
rupees  as  a  donation  to  Shah  Shoojah,  and  one  lac  annually  as 
a  fixed  tribute  to  ourselves.  To  this  he  naturally  demurred. 
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Owing  to  constant  changes  of  the  British  agents,  and  conse¬ 
quent  multiplication  of  tedious  references  to  the  headquarters  of 
Government  for  instructions,  the  issue  was  put  oflf  from  year  to 
year,  till,  at  the  close  of  1841,  Meer  Niisseer  Khan,  the  heir  of 
Alobaruck,  found  himself  in  precisely  the  same  position  as  that 
in  which  Sir  Alexander  Burnes  found  his  father  four  years  be¬ 
fore.  The  Indian  Government  still  continued  unable  to  do 
more  than  threaten  him  with  an  attack  from  Shah  Shoojah,  unless 
he  bought  a  guarantee  from  them  on  their  own  terms  ;  and  the 
waning  power  of  the  Shah  was  rendering  such  a  threat  every 
day  less  fotmiduble,  till  ultimately  the  King’s  death,  and  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  his  monarchy,  left  Meer  Nusseer  Khan,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  Sir  Charles  Napier’s  arrival,  in  perfect  independence — 
ia  no  danger  from  any  foreign  power — unshackled  by  a  single 
engagement  to  the  British — and  with  no  obligations  even  to  the 
Rais  of  Khyrpore,  except  those  to  which  he,  as  a  member  of  the 
family,  might  choose  to  consent. 

On  opening  the  drafts  of  the  revised  treaty,  the  first  thing 
that  strikes  us  is,  that  the  whole  of  the  Ameers  whom  we  have 
enumerated — both  those  of  Hyderabad  and  those  of  Khyrpore — not 
even  excepting  the  anomalously  situated  Meer  Nusseer  Khan  of 
the  latter — are  required,  on  pain  of  subjugation,  to  consent  to 
the  new  arrangements.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  there  is  by 
treaty  no  community  of  responsibility  at  Hyderabad — only  u 
modified  form  of  it  at  Khyrpore — and  no  treaty  or  written  obli¬ 
gation  whatever  binding  the  remaining  isolated  Ameer,  it  is 
right  that  we  should  inform  ourselves  of  the  degree  in  which  the 
weight  of  the  new  conditions  will  fall  on  each  individual  chief — 
of  the  nature  of  the  offences  of  which  each  is  declared  guilty, 
where  offences  arc  alleged  in  justification  of  the  imposition  of 
those  conditions — and  the  reasons  for  including  the  innocent  in 
the  general  treatment,  if  any  are  declared  or  found  to  be  inno¬ 
cent.  . 

The  terms  impost  on  the  Ameers  of  Hyderabad  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

1.  A  British  coinage  is  to  supersede  the  currency  of 
Scinde. 

2.  Wood  is  to  be  cut  on  the  river  banks  for  the  use  of  our 
steamers,  if  the  Ameers  fail  in  supplying  the  quantity  re¬ 
quired. 

,  3.  Kurachee  and  Tatta,  each  with  an  *  arrondissement,'  are 
ceded  in  perpetuity ;  and  a  right  of  passage  between  those  places 
is  granted  to  the  British. 

4.  *  All  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  Ameers,  or  of  any  one 
*  of  them,  in  Subzulkote,  and  in  all  the  territory  intervening 
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‘  between  the  present  frontier  of  Bhawiilpore  and  the  town  of 
‘  Roree,  are  ceded  in  perpetuity  to  his  Highness  the  Nawab  of 
‘  Bhawuipore,  the  ever-faithful  ally  and  friend  of  the  British 
*  Government.’ 

5.  Tribute  is  no  longer  to  be  demanded  by  the  British. 

6.  General  exchanges  of  land  amongst  the  Ameers  themselves 
are  to  be  arranged  by  a  British  commissioner,  so  as  to  make  the 
cessions,  in  their  result,  fall  on  each  Ameer  proportionately  to 
his  means ;  of  which  the  tribute  heretofore  payable  by  each  is 
to  be  the  measure.  Meer  Sobdar  Khan,  ‘  our  friend,’  is  alone  to 
be  exempted  from  the  above  arrangement,  and  is  to  receive  as 
compensation  for  his  cessions  half  a  lac  of  rupees’  worth  of  terri¬ 
tory,  which  is  to  be  given  him  by  the  other  Ameers. 

7.  The  gross  value  of  the  cessions  required  being  at  present 
unknown,  it  is  provided  that,  if  their  total  yearly  value  shall  be 
exceeded  by  the  gross  amount  of  the  annual  tribute  heretofore 
payable,  lands  to  the  value  of  the  balance  shall  be  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  British  Government — the  Commissioner  deciding 
what  lands  of  what  Ameers  shall  be  taken  for  this  purpose. 

8.  If  the  gross  value  of  the  cessions  turns  out  to  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  tributes,  no  provision  is  made  for  compensation 
to  the  Ameers. 

The  terms  imposed  on  the  Khyrpore  Ameers  are  similar. 

The  provisions  of  the  revised  Hyderabad  treaty,  which  we 
have  marked  1,  2,  4,  and  5,  are  to  be  equally  applicable  to 
Khyrpore.  Instead  of  No.  3,  we  have  a  stipulation  for  the  ces¬ 
sion  of  Bukkur,  Bukkur,  and  Roree,  each  of  the  two  latter  with 
an  ‘  arrondissement' 

The  remaining  arrangements  for  Khyrpore  are  as  follows  : — 

‘  The  land,  if  any,  which  may  be  available  to  the  British 
‘  under  the  provisions  of  the  Hyderabad  revised  treaty,  in  com- 

*  mutation  for  surplus  tribute,  is  to  be  appropriated  to  the  in- 
‘  demnification  of  such  Ameers  of  Khyrpore,  other  than  Mecr 
‘  Koostum  and  Meer  Nusseer  Khan,  (for  against  these  two 
Ameers  only,  in  this  division  of  iScinde,  did  any  charge  exist,) 

*  as  may  make  cessions  of  territory  under  this  treaty  ;  and  then 
‘  for  the  benefit  of  those  two  chiefs,  in  proportion  to  the  annual 

*  value  of  the  cessions  made  by  them  respectively  under  this 

*  treaty.’  If  there  is  no  surplus  accruing  to  the  British  from 
Hyderabad,  no  compensation  of  any  other  sort  is  provided  for. 

To  appreciate  duly  the  severity  of  these  conditions,  we  must 
recollect  that  the  cession  of  territory  is  looked  upon  in  the  East 
as  a  calamity  far  greater  than  the  payment  of  tribute — in  fact, 
as  the  deepest  brand  of  national  degradation.  Further,  we  must 
notice  that  the  first  consequence  of  our  appropriation  of  terri-. 
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tory,  and  privilege  of  cutting  wood,  must  be  to  entirely  take 
away,  or  partially  injure,  the  Game  Preserves  of  several  of  the 
Ameers,  which,  as  they  told  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  they  valued 
‘  more  than  their  wives  and  children  and  that  to  abolish  the 
right  of  coining  was  to  deprive  a  sensitive  family  of  princes  of 
the  last  mark  of  their  cherished  sovereignty. 

The  result  of  the  new  arrangements  is,  that  Meers  Nusseer 
Afabomed  Khan,  Aleer  Mahomed  Khan,  Shahdad  Khan,  and 
ilosein  Ali  Khan,  all  of  Hyderabad,  suffer  precisely  alike.  The 
only  remaining  Ameer  of  Lower  Scinde,  Sobdar  Khan,  suffers 
somewhat,  but  less  than  his  brethren.  The  gross  loss  of  the 
family  is  not  so  much  in  territory  as  in  other  particulars.  The 
result  in  Upper  Scinde  is  not  so  easily  foreseen ;  it  not  being 
known  to  the  Governor-General  himself  to  what  parties  the  dis¬ 
tricts  about  to  be  ceded  belong.  It  seems,  however,  nearly  cer¬ 
tain,  from  what  little  information  the  printed  Papers  places  at  our 
disposal,  that  Aleers  Hoostum  and  Nusseer  Khans  will  suffer 
severely ;  while  the  other  Ameers,  Ali  Morad  and  Mahomed 
khans,  will  also  forfeit  something,  not  valueless  in  itself,  but 
comparatively  inconsiderable.  The  total  loss  of  territory  to  the 
Upper  Scinde  Ameers  is  very  great,  extending  to  nearly  a  third 
of  the  whole  country. 

We  now  go  on  to  enquire  what  were  the  grounds  for  enfor¬ 
cing  these  serious  demands  upon  the  several  Ameers;  seeing 
that  we  were  bound  by  the  faith  of  formal  treaties  rigidly  to  re¬ 
spect  their  possessions  ;  and  that  we  could  not,  in  honour,  break 
through  that  guafantee,  without  proof  of  very  considerable  mis¬ 
conduct  on  their  part.  To  ascertain,  with  this  view,  the  delin¬ 
quencies  of  the  various  chiefs,  we  need  not  travel  beyond  the  docu¬ 
ment  called  ‘  the  Return  of  Complaints,’  as  it  was  compiled  in 
compliance  with  the  Governor-General’s  orders  for  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  a  statement — and  itself  professes  to  be  such  a  state¬ 
ment — of  ‘  the  several  acts,  whereby  the  Ameers  or  chiefs  may 
‘  have  seemed  to  have  departed  from  the  terms  or  spirit  of  their 
‘  engagements,  and  to  have  evinced  hostility  or  unfriendliness 
‘  tow’ards  the  Government  of  India.’*  We  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  any  material  oflFence  has  in  reality  been  neglected 
by  the  compilers  of  this  ‘  Return  and,  at  all  events,  it  is  de¬ 
clared  expressly  by  the  Governor-General  to  be  the  foundation 
of  his  proceedings ;  on  the  supposition  that  the  facts  alleged  in  it 
are  entitled  at  least  to  a  moral,  though  perhaps  not  to  a  legal, 
acquiescence  in  their  accuracy.  We  may  hereafter  have  occasion 
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to  remark  how  far  from  satisfactory  much  of  the  evitience  is ;  but 
we  are  content  to  start  from  the  same  point  with  the  Governor- 
General,  and  to  admit,  for  the  sake  of  obviating  all  possible  dis¬ 
pute,  that  all  the  various  statements  of  fact  contained  in  the  ‘  Re¬ 
turn,’  are,  to  the  extent  required  by  his  lordship,  unimpeachable. 
Flaving,  then,  imposed  these  conditions  on  our  argument,  we 
necessarily  conhue  ourselves  to  the  question, — How  far  those 
alleged  facts  warrant  the  measures  adopted. 

‘  The  treaty  proposed  to  be  imposed  upon  Meer  Roostum  (of 
‘  Khyrpore)  and  Meer  Nusseer  (Mahomed,)  Khans  of  Hyder- 
‘  abad,  rests  for  its  justiHcation  upon  the  assumption,  that  the 
‘  letters  said  to  be  addressed  by  Meer  Roostum  to  the  Maharajah 
‘  ^here  Singh,  and  by  Meer  Nusseer  (Mahomed)  Khan  to 
‘  Beebruck  Boogtie,  were  really  written  by  those  chiefs  respec- 
‘  tively ;  and  that  the  confidential  minister  of  Meer  Roostum 
‘  did,  as  is  alleged,  contrive  the  escape  of  Syud  Mahomed  Shu- 
‘  reef.’  These  are  the  words  of  the  Governor-  General.  The 
treasonable  correspondence  in  question,  though  vague  in  its 
terms,  is  expressive  of  undisguised  hostility  to  the  British  ;  but 
none  of  our  officers  looked  upon  it  as  really  dangerous,  or  as 
forming  part  of  any  regular  conspiracy.  It  is  treated  as  puerile 
by  Major  Outram,  and  held  by  him  to  be  evidence  of,  at  most, 
a  restless  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  two  Ameers ;  who,  with¬ 
out  any  definite  object  in  view,  were  unable  to  deny  themselves 
that  indulgence  of  a  propensity  to  intrigue,  which  long  habit  had 
rendered  in  a  manner  necessary  to  their  existence.  The  Syud 
referred  to,  was  an  influential  enemy  of  ours,  whose  escape  from 
our  jail  at  Sukkur  was  said  to  have  been  contrived  for  our  annoy¬ 
ance  by  Futteh  Mahomed  Ghoree,  the  minister  of  Meer  Roos¬ 
tum  ;  whether  with  or  without  that  chief’s  knowledge,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  discover. 

We  have  no  desire  to  conceal  the  fact,  that  both  Ameers  were 
charged  with  other  offences — one  of  the  two,  Nusseer  Maho¬ 
med,  with  many  more — besides  those  above  described  ;  and  we 
have  no  objection  to  suppose  that  some  portion  of  the  punish¬ 
ment  inflicted  upon  those  chiefs  was  due  to  the  aggregate  of 
those  minor,  if  more  numerous,  indiscretions ;  but  it  is  clear 
from  the  passage  we  have  above  quoted,  as  well  as  from  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  Government  despatches,  that  the  justiflcation 
of  the  main  conditions  of  the  revised  treaty  rests,  in  the  case  of 
the  chiefs  at  present  referred  to,  upon  two  or  three  selected 
offences ;  to  which  we  therefore  confine  our  attention. 

We  must  now  observe  that  a  sovereign  cannot,  with  any  show 
of  justice,  be  held  immediately  and  personally  responsible  for  all 
the  unofficial  acts  of  his  minister  ;  and  there  is  so  little  reason 
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for  believing  that  Meer  Roostum  was  really  a  parly  to  the 
escape  of  the  8yud,  and  the  whole  affair  looks  so  like  a  private 
speculation  of  the  Ghoree,  that  we  can  only  regard  that  pro¬ 
ceeding  as  an  unofficial  act  of  the  latter.  We  should  no  doubt 
have  been  justified  in  demanding  the  punishment  of  the  mi¬ 
nister,  if  we  had  so  pleased;  but  every  one  would  consider  it 
cruel  and  unjust,  in  the  last  degree,  to  visit,  in  the  first  instance, 
upon  the  helpless  old  Ameer  the  machinations  of  a  man  whom 
an  active  sovereign,  ever  so  well-disposed  towards  us,  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  control.  The  treasonable  letter  from 
Meer  Koostum  to  Shere  Singh,  is  also  held  to  be  a  contrivance 
of  the  Ghoree ;  but  since  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  chief  was  directly  or  indirectly  a  party  to  it,  we  cannot  deny 
that  Meer  Roostum  may  be  justly  held  answerable  for  this  trans¬ 
action,  as  being  either  an  act  of  his  own,  or  an  official  act  of  his 
minister.  We  therefore  proceed  to  deal  with  the  correspon¬ 
dence,  as  the  only  real  justification  of  the  severe  punishment 
inflicted  by  the  Governor-General,  in  the  cases  of  both  Meer 
Roostum  and  Meer  Nusseer  Mahomed  Khans;  the  one  being 
declared  guilty  of  writing  a  treasonable  letter  to  Beebruck 
Boogtie,  (a  hill  chief  who  Jived  beyond  Scinde,  to  the  right  of 
the  Bolan  Pass,)  and  the  other  of  a  similar  communication  with 
Shere  Singh,  the  sovereign  of  the  Punjab — acts  contrary  to  the 
general  spirit  of  the  treaties  prescribing  friendly  relations,  and 
a  direct  breach  of  the  particular  article  prohibiting  political  cor¬ 
respondence  with  foreign  chiefs  and  powers. 

if  the  words  ‘just  punishment,’  so  often  used  by  the  Gover¬ 
nor-General,  have  any  meaning  at  all,  they  imply  a  retribution 
in  some  degree  commensurate  with  the  offence  ;  and  if  we  would 
wish  to  avoid  a  harsh  and  arbitrary  over-estimate  of  both,  we 
cannot  refuse  our  attention  to  such  e.\tenuating  circumstances 
as  the  peculiar  position  of  the  offender  may  present  to  our  no¬ 
tice.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  artful  character  of  Meer 
Roostum’s  minister,  and  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  old  chief 
was  a  tool  in  his  hands.  This  circumstance,  though  it  cannot 
exempt  Meer  Roostum  from  responsibility,  may  yet,  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  his  extreme  old  age,  weakness  of  mind,  and  origi¬ 
nal  friendship  for  the  British,  be  fairly  pleaded  in  mitigation  of 
punishment.  Nothing  special  that  we  know  of  can  be  said  in 
favour  of  Meer  Nusseer  Mahomed,  except  that  he  had  a  pecu¬ 
liar  grievance  in  being  the  first  to  suffer  by  the  abolition  of  ‘  the 
turban’  of  Lower  Scinde,  to  which  he  was  the  heir ;  and  indeed 
we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  opinion  of  our  political  agents — 
that  impatience  of  this  injury  was  at  the  bottom  of  his  habits  of 
intrigue.  There  are  other  extenuating  considerations  applicable 
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to  the  cases  of  both  chiefs.  Of  these  the  most  obvious  are — a 
low  standard  of  national  morality,  a  position  of  great  excite¬ 
ment,  temptation,  and  difficulty,  and  a  compulsory  and  recent 
acceptance  of  strange  and  untried  obligations.  We  would  draw 
particular  attention  to  the  last.  Clandestine  political  intrigue, 
we  all  know,  is  a  vice  almost  inseparable  from  an  Indian  court ; 
and  we  have  seen  that  the  Ameers  cannot  be  held  to  be  guilty 
of  any  overt  act  of  hostility,  and  indeed  of  nothing  beyond  a 
mere  correspondence.  The  letter  to  Shere  Singh  was  part  of 
an  unmeaning  negotiation  for  a  secret  treaty ;  such  as  Meer 
Roostum  could  have  had  no  confident  expectation  of  ever  seeing 
put  in  force.  The  call  directed  to  Beebruck  Boogtie  did  not 
point  at  any  definite  overt  act,  nor  indeed  at  action  of  any  sort ; 
but  merely  at  a  passive  state  of  vigilance  and  preparedness.  Let 
us  bring  the  light  of  the  history  of  1839  to  bear  upon  these  facts, 
and  will  any  sound-thinking  man  who  looks  on  them,  with  Lord 
Ellenborough’s  ‘  Revised  Treaty’  in  his  hand,  say  that  the 
conditions  of  ‘  just  punishment’  have  been  fulfilled  ?  Is  it  just 
that  we  should  first,  by  irresistible  power,  exact  a  pledge  of 
total  abstinence  from  an  inveterate  vice;  and  then  with  judicial 
accuracy,  before  the  victim  surrounded  by  temptation  could  be 
weaned  from  a  bad  habit,  punish  an  aimless  departure  from  his 
pledge  as  if  it  were  a  deliberate  crime ;  and  that,  too,  with  a 
marked  severity,  as  if  not  a  word  could  be  said  for  the  offender  ? 
Is  it  just  to  forget  so  soon  that  the  treaty,  for  the  breach  of 
which  the  Ameers  are  now  at  our  bar,  was  made  in  pursuance 
of  no  interests  of  theirs ;  that  it  was  recently  forced  upon 
them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet — for  no  fault  of  theirs,  purely 
for  our  private  objects — in  support  of  a  foreign  policy,  to  them 
unintelligible?  Is  it  just  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
the  Ameers  have,  on  the  whole,  surpassed  the  expectations  of 
the  Government  in  their  general  adherence  to  their  engage¬ 
ments  ;  and  to  the  doubt  whether  our  observance  of  ours  has  been 
altogether  unimpeachable?  Further,  has  it  not  been  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  the  resident  in  Scinde,  that  none  of  the  advantages 
which  we  promised  the  Ameers  would  flow  from  the  treaty,  have 
been  realized  ?  and  have  they  not,  therefore,  additional  grounds 
of  dissatisfaction,  and  we  additional  reasons  for  being  considerate  ? 
Also,  is  it  not  true  that  the  sole  ground  and  justiflcation  of  the 
treaty,  of  which  we  are  now  punishing  the  infraction,  was  our 
conviction  of  an  overruling  necessity  demanding  a  great  effort — 
no  matter  at  whose  expense — for  our  own  preservation?  And  is 
it  not  but  a  few  short  weeks  ago  that  the  very  head  of  the  Indian 
Government,  who  is  now  sitting  in  judgment,  declared  by  pub¬ 
lic  proclamation  that  conviction  of  necessity  erroneous;  the 
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whole  scheme  of  self-defence  impolitic;  and  consequently  (thonvh 
he  was  on  this  point  silent)  the  original  enforcement  of  the 
Scinde  treaty — if  only  chargeable  against  us  as  an  error  of  judg¬ 
ment — still  a  practical  injustice  to  the  Ameers  ?  Is  it,  then,  just 
— is  it  becoming — that  a  Government,  in  the  very  act  of  de¬ 
nouncing  the  foundation  of  a  treaty  as  a  fiction,  should  come 
forward  and  declare  a  resultless  infraction  of  the  least  important 
part  of  it  unpardonable? — a  timid  protest  against  its  continuance, 
whispered  in  the  ear  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  inexcusable?  The 
Governor- General  would  have  us  believe  from  some  of  his 
despatches,  (for  he  is  not  consistent,)  that  there  was  one  considera¬ 
tion  which,  at  this  moment,  must  be  allowed  to  outweigh  all 
others — namely,  the  necessity  of  making  a  severe  example  ;  with 
a  view  to  deter  India  at  large  from  thoughts  of  hostility,  out  of 
regard  to  our  own  safety.  This  objection  has  been  already 
answered  in  part,  by  the  general  opinion  of  those  best  qualified 
to  judge,  that  the  offences  in  qtiestion  were  not  really  dangerous. 
We  know  that,  however  ugly  the  so-called  treasonable  letters 
may  be  considered  at  the  present  moment  by  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rough’s  defenders,  no  importance  was  attached  to  them  at  the 
critical  period  of  their  interception  ;  except  as  a  means  of  extort¬ 
ing  concessions  from  the  Ameers  at  some  future  time.  We  know 
that  at  that  very  period,  and  after  it.  Major  Outram,  far  from 
feeling  anxious  about  Scinde,  was  sending  away  every  dispos¬ 
able  man  from  the  province  in  aid  of  General  Nott  at  Candahar. 
W'e  know,  in  short,  that  the  intrigues,  of  which  these  letters  were 
looked  upon  as  the  index,  had  not  the  smallest  sensible  effeet 
upon  our  military  or  political  position  in  Scinde.  The  treaties 
which  the  Governor- General  affected  to  think  seriously  infringed, 
were,  in  reality,  in  full  efficiency,  and  quite  adequate  to  the 
security  of  British  interests  in  that  country.  Our  weakest 
detachments  traversed  the  country  with  every  convenience  of 
carriage  and  supply.  The  stores  of  wood  and  coal  collected  for 
the  use  of  our  steamers,  were  as  safe  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus 
as  on  those  of  the  Ganges.  Whatever  remains  of  this  plea,  of 
the  necessity  of  making  an  example,  rests  upon  the  supposed 
injurious  effect  of  our  retirement,  at  that  moment  taking  place, 
from  Affghanistan.  Grant  that  that  effect  was  ever  so  serious, 
was  our  retreat  from  before  a  powerful  enemy  to  be  obliterated  by 
our  crushing  a  feeble  and  obscure  ally  ?  Rate  that  effect  at  what 
the  Governor- General  rated  it,  and  at  what  it  was  in  reality,  and 
then  the  plea  becomes,  if  possible,  still  more  absurd.  The 
moment  chosen  by  Lord  Ellenborough  for  visiting  a  slight  pro¬ 
vocation  from  a  defenceless  antagonist,  with  an  extreme  ven¬ 
geance,  was  one  when,  his  own  despatches  admit,  the  greatness  of 
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the  power  of  Britain — never  long  forgotten — was  more  than 
usually  conspicuous  throughout  the  East.  Scarcely  six  weeks 
before  his  pen  was  employed  upon  the  revised  treaty,  the  Go¬ 
vernor-General  had  occasion  to  celebrate  a  series  of  the  most 
brilliant  successes.  It  was  from  Lord  Ellenborough  himself  that 
we  had  but  just  heard  how  Nott  had  prosecuted  Ids  irresistible 
march  from  one  extremity  of  Alfghanistan  to  the  other;  how 
Pollock  had  twice  overthrown  Mahomed  Akbar  on  his  own 
ground,  and  caused  the  glorious  to  prevail  over  the  mournful 
associations  which  belong  to  the  names  of  Jiigdulluck  and  Ter- 
zeen ;  how  both  generals  had  met  in  the  city  of  Cabul,  and 
there  accomplished,  by  the  compulsory  release  of  our  captive 
countrymen,  the  utmost  vindication  of  the  national  honour;  how, 
in  short,  retributive  victory  on  every  scene  of  past  misfortune, 
had  ‘  again  attached  tbe  opinion  of  invincibility  to  the  British 
arms.’  No  one,  we  are  satisfied,  can  in  reason  pretend  that  a 
shadow  of  a  ‘  necessity’ of  any  further  ‘example’  of  any  sort, 
existed  in  that  moment  of  the  triumph  of  Victoria  Vindex* 
Our  very  might  had  thus  disarmed  us  of  our  last  right;  and  if 
ever  generosity,  even  to  complete  forgiveness,  was  so  nearly  a 
duty  as  to  be  almost  indistinguishable  from  justice,  it  surely  was 
in  the  case  of  these  two  unfortunate  Ameers  of  Scinde. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  by  a  contemplation  of 
the  severe  punishment  exacted  from  Meers  Roostum  Khan  of 
Khyrpore,  and  Nusseer  Mahomed  Khan  of  Hyderabad,  the  chiefs 
who  most  of  all  had  committed  themselves.  How  infinitely 
stronger  must  be  the  feeling  of  sympathy  to  which  similar  con¬ 
siderations  give  rise  on  behalf  of  the  other  Ameers — Meer 
Mahomed,  iShahdad,  and  Hosein  Ali,  Klians  of  Hyderabad,  and 
Meer  Nusseer,  Khan  of  Khyrpore; — chiefs  who,  charged  with 
nothing  at  all  approaching  in  delinquency  to  the  misconduct  of 
Meer  Nusseer  Mahomed  arid  Meer  Roostum,  were  yet  con¬ 
demned  to  suffer  punishment  precisely  the  same  as  theirs  !  The 
Governor-General  includes  the  Ameers,  Meer  Mahomed,  Shah- 
dad,  and  Hosein  Ali,  in  the  same  charge,  and  tells  the  three, 
that — ‘  having  taken  into  consideration  all  the  infractions  of  the 
‘  treaty  which  have  been  recently  committed,  and,  notwithstand- 
‘  ing  remonstrances,  long  persisted  in  by  the  (three)  Ameers, 
‘  and  further  taking  into  consideration  the  hostile  character  which 
‘  circumstances  imparted  to  divers  of  these  infractions  of  the 
‘  treaty’ — he  requires  their  consent  to  the  new  arrangements.  As 
we  find,  however,  by  a  reference  to  ‘  the  Return  of  Complaints,’ 
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that  it  is  only  to  the  first  of  these  three  persons  that  the  Gover¬ 
nor-General’s  language  can,  by  the  help  of  any  conceivable  lati¬ 
tude  of  expression,  be  in  reason  considered  applicable,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  look  at  the  case  of  the  Ameer,  Meer  Mahomed 
Khan,  separately. 

In  the  catalogue  of  his  offences,  there  is  only  one  item  to  which 
Lord  Ellenborough  can  possibly  allude,  when  he  talks  of  the 
aggravating  *  hostile  character’  of  ‘  divers’  of  the  infractions  of 
treaty.  This  one  item  is — ‘  issuing  orders  to  his  officers  at  Kura- 

*  chee  to  prevent  the  free  supply  of  the  British  cantonment  bazar; 

*  thus  acting  contrary  to  the  spirit,  and  trying  to  evade  the 

*  letter,  of  the  l‘2th  article  of  the  treaty;’*  which  provides  that 
‘  goods  sold  in  a  British  camp  or  cantonment  shall  be  exempt 
‘  from  the  payment  of  duty.’  This,  no  doubt,  appears  at  first 
sight  a  very  unfriendly  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Ameer. 
But  he  was  not  without  an  obvious  excuse.  Captain  E^stwick, 
who  himself  negotiated  the  treaty  of  1839,  says,  in  his  excellent 
speech  recently  delivered  at  the  India  House,  that  *  it  was 
‘  distinctly  stated  by  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  in  his  instructions 
‘  to  me,  that  the  cantonments  were  to  be  nothing  more  than  the 
‘  bazar”  to  which  the  Ameers  had  consented  in  the  agreements 
‘  of  1836,’  (this  ‘  bazar’  was  merely  a  market  for  the  supply  of 
food  and  other  necessaries  to  our  troops;)  and  ‘  it  was  never  in- 
‘  tended  that  our  cantonments  should  thrive  at  the  expense  of 
‘  their  towns,  and  draw  away  all  the  inhabitants,  who  would 
‘  naturally  flock  to  where  they  would  be  relieved  from  all  taxes.’ 
Yet,  in  opposition  to  that  distinct  statement  and  disavowal  of 
intention,  the  Ameers  found,  in  the  course  of  time,  that  mer¬ 
chants  and  merchandise  alike  deserted  their  places  of  trade  for 
our  cantonments,  and  that  their  town-duties  and  customs  suffered 
accordingly.  Can  we  be  surprised  that,  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  one  of  those  injured  should  take  advantage  of  the  letter 
of  another  article  of  the  treaty,  giving  him  absolute  power  over 
his  own  subjects,  to  deter  them,  under  penalties,  from  emigrat¬ 
ing  to  the  cantonments  ?  It  was  ridiculous,  if  nothing  worse, 
in  the  Governor-General  to  characterize  an  ebullition  like  this, 
of  vexation  against  a  galling  nuisance  and  material  injury,  as  a 
grave  offence  of  a  hostile  character,  deserving  severe  retribution. 

All  the  other  noticeable  infractions  of  treaty  charged  against 
the  Ameer  Meer  Mahomed  Khan,  relate  to  the  levying  of  toils 
on  the  river  Indus  from  his  own  subjects.  One  observation  will 
apply  generally  to  the  whole  of  these.  The  letter  of  the  treaty 
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is  certainly  not  against  the  Ameers.  Any  one  who  reads  the 
different  articles  may  well  doubt — whether  the  levying  of  toll  on 
their  own  subjects,  and  especially  on  those  using  portions  of  the 
river  beginning  and  ending  within  the  Hyderabad  territories — be 
not  quite  consistent  with  the  different  stipulations.  It  is  of  course 
true  that  the  spirit  of  a  treaty,  inflicted  at  the  point  of  the  bay¬ 
onet,  must  be  in  favour  of  any  concession  which  the  inflictors  may 
choose  to  demand ;  and  some  people  may  gravely  assure  us,  that 
therefore  the  Ameers  must  be  bound  by  the  wish  of  the  British 
— expressed  in  1840 — to  interpret  the  treaty  of  1839  in  the  way 
least  favourable  to  the  Scinde  Government.  For  our  own  part, 
we  consider  that,  as  it  had  not  even  happened  that  the  disputed 
point  had,  by  serious  discussion  between  the  two  Governments, 
ever  really  been  brought  to  an  issue,  the  question  cannot,  in  com¬ 
mon  fairness,  be  considered  other  than  an  open  one.  A  pertina¬ 
cious  resistance  to  what  we  thought  our  just  demands,  after  the 
doubt  had  been  thoroughly  cleared  up,  may  have  justified  the  ex¬ 
action  of  pecuniary  reparation  in  damages.  But  while  the  ques¬ 
tion  still  remained  in  a  manner  open,  to  stigmatize  these  supposed 
offences  as  serious  and  malignant  infractions  of  treaty,  and  to  de¬ 
clare  that  the  guilt  of  committing  them  was  materially  exaggerated 
by  one  act  of  a  not  necessarily  hostile  character  ;  and  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary,  with  a  view  to  secure  the  future  observance 
of  the  treaty,  to  impose  a  penalty  so  overwhelming  as  that  con¬ 
tained  in  the  ‘  revised  draft  ’ — all  this  may  be  in  accordance  with 
Lord  Ellenborough’s  principles  of  action ;  but  we  would  fain 
flatter  ourselves  that  there  are  few  Englishmen  who  will  adopt 
them. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  compiling  assistant’s  preface  to  the 
Hyderabad  branch  of ‘the  Return  of  Complaints,’ which,  fully  sup¬ 
porting  all  that  we  have  said  about  the  ambiguity  of  the  treaty, 
leads  to  an  inference  still  more  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Ameers  ; 

‘  3.  I  trust,’  says  Mr  Milne,  ‘  that  the  question  regarding  the  freedom 
of  the  river,  and  immunity  to  traders  of  Scinde,  may  now  be  considered 
as  set  at  rest.  The  perwannas  which  their  Highnesses  have  at  length 
given,  free  all  from  restriction ;  and  although  past  experience  of  their 
dexterity  in  evading  and  misconstruing  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  may 
well  raise  a  doubt  as  to  their  continuance  in  the  right  path,  still  the 
Ameers  have  never  before  set  their  seals  to  any  document  so  definitely 
admitting  their  own  subjects  to  all  the  privileges  of  foreign  merchants, 
in  their  intercourie  with  the  British,  and  their  transit  on  the  river.’  • 

If,  then,  an  instrument  of  the  kind  described  in  the  above 
passage  was  accepted  from  the  Ameers  by  the  British  Govern- 
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ment,  or  its  agents,  very  shortly  before  ‘  the  Return  ’  was  com¬ 
piled  ;  or  at  least  subsequently  to  the  comuiissiun  of  the  whole, 
or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  offences  detailed  in  it;  is  not  that 
circumstance  in  itself  a  practical  acquittance  as  regards  the  past, 
and  were  we  not  precluded  by  that  circumstance,  if  by  no  other, 
from  bringing  the  Ameers  to  account  at  all,  still  less  to  strict  ac¬ 
count,  for  the  conduct  thus  already  disposed  of? 

It  is  remarkable  that  Lord  Ellenborough’s  own  admissions 
enable  us,  at  this  point,  to  convict  him  of  undeniable  injustice. 
If  we  compare  the  list  of  the  delinquencies  of  Nusseer  Mahomed 
Khan  with  those  of  Meer  Mahomed  Khan,  we  find  that  the  one 
act  of  a  *  hostile  character’  above  discussed,  is  common  to  both 
chiefs.  Besides  w’hich,  the  former  Ameer  is  charged  with  seven 
offences  relating  to  tolls,  and  six  others  of  other  descriptions ; 
while  the  latter  Ameer  is  charged  with  only  three  ofl'ences  re¬ 
lating  to  tolls ;  and  one  other  fault  (quite  unworthy  of  notice) 
concludes  his  minor  account.  We  must  also  observe,  what  in¬ 
creases  the  difference  between  the  two  delinquents,  that  the 
offences  of  the  greater,  besides  being  more  numerous,  are  gene¬ 
rally  of  a  graver  character  than  the  corresponding  ones  of  Lis 
fellow  criminal.  fStill  further  to  depart  from  an  equality  of 
guilt,  we  lastly  discover  that  the  chief  offender  is,  in  addition 
to  every  thing  else,  charged  with  the  treasonable  correspon¬ 
dence — while  the  subordinate  culprit  is  accused  of  nothing  of  the 
sort;  his  account,  as  we  said,  having  been  already  concluded. 
In  short,  the  Ameer  Nusseer  Mahomed  Khan  is  shown  to  have 
committed  nearly  three  times  the  number  of  ofl’ences — and,  we 
may  safely  add,  more  than  three  times  the  amount  of  crime — 
charged  against  the  Ameer  Meer  Mahomed  Khan,  and  to  have 
been  guilty  of  treasonable  correspondence  into  the  bargain. 
Now,  the  Governor-Geneial  says,  in  his  final  summing  up — ‘  la 
‘  his  case,  (Nusseer  Mahomed  Khan’s,)  the  riyht  to  make  any  de- 
‘  mand,  extending  to  the  cession  of  territory,'  depends  upon  his 
being  the  author  of  the  treasonable  correspondence.  How  it  hap¬ 
pens,  then,  that  the  Ameer  Meer  Mahomed  Khan,  who  is  charged 
with  no  treasonable  correspondence,  and  with  only  a  third  part 
of  the  remainder  of  Nusseer  Mahomed’s  delinquency,  is  con¬ 
demned  to  ‘  the  cession  of  territory,’  and  to  every  other  punish¬ 
ment  inflicted  on  his  more  guilty  brother  is,  to  our  humble  fa¬ 
culties  a  puzzle,  which  we  wish  that  Lord  Llfenborough’s  de¬ 
fenders  would  have  the  goodness  to  explain.  * 

The  proceedings  of  the  *Governor- General  begun,  at  the 
least,  in  needless  and  undue  severity  towards  Meers  Roostum 
and  Nusseer  Mahomed  Khans— pushed  to  arbitrary  violence, 
resting  on  an  excuse  rather  than  a  justification,  in  the  instance 
of  the  Ameer,  Meer  Mahomed  Khan — are  about  to  terminate. 
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now  that  the  turn  of  the  remaining  Ameers  has  arrived,  in  gross 
and  palpable  tyranny  and  injustice,  without  either  justification 
or  excuse.  For  we  are  sure  that  no  right-minded  Englishman 
will  admit  to  the  rank  of  either,  the  paltry  charges  which,  at 
the  end  of  ‘  the  Return  of  Complaints,’  stand  opposite  to  the 
names  of  the  Ameers  Hosein  Ali  and  Shahdad  Khans  of  Hyder¬ 
abad,  and  the  Ameer  Nusseer  Khan  of  Khyrpore.  Here  we 
have  the  whole  verbatim  : — 

‘  Meer  Shahdad  Khan. — Commanding  the  appearance  at  Hyder- 
altad  of  the  native  agent  of  the  British  Government  at  Kur- 
achee,  without  reference  to  the  political  authorities.’ 

‘  You  are  now  called  to  our  presence.  You  are  of  old,  and,  from  the 
time  of  Meer  Noor  Mahomed,  a  servant  of  the  Government,  and  a  payer 
of  taxes.  It  is  necessary  that,  on  the  receipt  of  this  perwanna,  you 
should  contentedly,  and  without  fear,  quickly  leave  Kurachee,  and  pre¬ 
sent  yourself  at  our  door.  Make  no  delay,  and  believing  the  kindness 
of  this  Sirkar  to  he  with  you,  quickly  bring  yourself  here,  and  make  no 
delay  in  coming.  Take  what  has  lieeii  written  into  full  consideration, 
and  do  as  directed.’ 

‘  Meer  Hosein  Ali  Khan. — In  breach  of  the  11th  article  of  the 
treaty,  his  officers  at  Tatta  stopped  boats  to  levy  duty.’ 

‘  In  breach  of  the  11th  article,  his  officers  at  Tatta  again 
detained  boats  and  levied  tolls.’ 

‘  N.B. — In  both  the  above  instances,  the  error  was  immediately  recti¬ 
fied  by  his  Highness,  who  promised  to  punish  any  of  his  people  who 
should  in  future  levy  tolls.  The  offence  has  not  been  repeated.’ 

Let  our  readers  mark,  that  this  note  is  none  of  ours,  but  be¬ 
longs  to  the  text  of  ‘  the  Return  of  Complaints.’ 

*  Syud  Bahadoor  Ali,^  Placing  in  the  stocks,  and  otherwise  mal- 
agent  of  MeerNus- f  treating  the  servant  of  a  British  officer, 
seer  Khan  at  Khyr- C  and  no  punishment  inflicted  on  the  of- 
pore.  j  fender  by  the  Ameer,  his  master.’ 

On  reference  to  the  details  of  this  last  ‘  act  of  hostility,’  we 
find  that  the  ‘otherwise  maltreating’  of  this  servant,  consisted 
in  ‘putting  mud  upon  his  door  !’  It  appears  that  the  man  in 
question  w'as  an  old  servant  of  the  Ameer’s,  who  once  had  charge 
of  his  accounts;  was  accused  by  the  agent,  Syud  Bahadoor  Ali, 
of  being  a  defaulter  to  the  amount  of  1500  rupees;  and  w’as  by 
that  person — with  a  view  to  the  recovery  of  the  money — placed 
in  the  stocks  for  an  hour.  The  Ameer,  hearing  of  the  circum¬ 
stance,  writes  to  the  political  agent — ‘  I  was  much  displeased  at 
‘  hearing  this.  I  entertain  particular  friendship  for  the  British. 

‘  I  am  certain  that  nothing  of  the  kind  will  again  occur.’  How¬ 
ever,  we  must  admit  he  is  guilty  of  the  heinous  offence  of  making 
no  mention  of  punishing  the  Syud.  It  is  also  due  to  the  Gover¬ 
nor-General  to  state,  that,  as  a  set-off  to  the  forfeiture  of  half 
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tins  chief’s  territories,  claimed  by  his  lordship  in  satisfaction  of 
the  injury  to  ‘  British  interests’  above  described,  he  actually 
had  the  generosity  to  exempt  his  victim  from  ‘  every  claim  here- 
‘  tofore  made  in  the  name  of  the  late  Shah  Shoojah  ’  * — Shah 
*  Shoojah,  whose  connexion  with  us  the  Governor- General  had 
himself  reprobated  not  many  days  previously,  in  stronger  terms 
than  are  usually  found  in  a  public  proclamation — Shah  Shoojah, 
whose  monarchy  had  been  for  a  year  past  extinct,  and  who  was 
himself  dead  and  gone  ! 

The  Governor-General  gives  us  no  clue  whatever  to  the  rea¬ 
sons  of  his  decision  regarding  Meers  Hosein  Ali  and  Shahdad ; 
and  all  that  he  says  about  Meer  Nusseer  is,  ‘  that  he  is,  as  the 
‘  Governor-General  is  informed,  in  the  position  of  an  enemy.’ 

This  is  the  whole  of  the  case  against  these  three  Ameers. 
We  assure  our  readers,  however  incredible  it  may  appear,  that 
we  have  suppressed  nothing.  On  such  grounds,  were  two  princes 
of  Hyderabad  condemned  by  a  British  Governor  to  lose  terri¬ 
tories  and  sovereign  rights  guaranteed  to  them  by  a  British 
Government.  On  such  grounds,  was  a  prince  of  Khyrpore  re¬ 
quired  to  surrender  the  half  of  his  territories,  and  the  whole  of 
his  sovereignty,  which  there  was  not  even  the  form  of  a  treaty  in 
existence  to  warrant  our  modifying,  under  any  circumstances,  in 
the  slightest  degree.  On  such  grounds  were  these  three,  on  re¬ 
sisting,  no  less  than  their  brethren,  the  invasion  of  their  rights, 
destined  to  incur  one  common  ruin — their  houses  plundered — 
their  servants  slain — and  their  persons  consigned  to  a  foreign 
prison. 

The  infliction  of  the  Revised  Treaty  on  the  only  Ameers  re¬ 
maining  to  be  noticed — Meers  Sobdar  of  Hyderabad,  and  Meer 
Ali  Morad  and  Mahomed  Khans  of  Khyrpore — against  none  of 
whom  was  there  a  shadow  of  a  complaint  of  any  sort — was  only 
less  iniquitous,  in  so  far  as  its  provisions  bore  less  severely  upon 
them  than  upon  the  other  members  of  the  family.  Yet  only 
one  even  of  these  comparatively  favoured  few  was  permitted  to 
survive  the  coming  catastrophe ;  and  that  one,  as  we  shall  by 
and  by  see,  only  because,  in  treacherous  abandonment  of  the 
cause  of  his  brethren,  he  consented  to  become  a  tool  in  the  hands 
of  Sir  Charles  Napier. 

Having  come  to  the  end  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  drawn 
up  against  these  unfortunate  chiefs,  we  shall  perhaps  be  met  by 
an  assertion,  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  foreign  power  to  con¬ 
sider  the  Ameers  otherwise  than  as  members  of  one  interest; 


*  Vide  Revised  Treaty,  p.  444. 
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and  that  the  guilt  of  one,  especially  a  leading  one,  must 
necessarily  involve  the  whole  family  in  its  consequences.  We 
have  little  doubt  that  a  confused  notion  of  this  sort  was  pass¬ 
ing  across  the  Governor-General’s  mind  when  he  dictated  the 
revised  treaties.  Indeed  this  is  rendered  nearly  certain  by  Sir 
Charles  Napier’s  interpretation  of  the  Governor- General’s  in¬ 
structions,  and  the  favourable  reception  his  lordship  gives  to  that 
interpretation.  Sir  Charles  writes: — ‘  The  whole  proceedings 
‘  towards  the  Ameers  now  depend,  as  I  construe  your  decision, 
‘^upon  three  things.’  The  three  things  are  the  truth  or  other¬ 
wise  of  three  charges  affecting  two  of  the  Ameers  only — Roos- 
tum  and  Nusseer  Mahomed.  Lord  Ellenborough,  in  liis  reply 
at  once  adopts  Sir  Charles’s  interpretation ;  and  upon  it  issues 
his  renewed  orders  for  the  enforcement  of  the  revised  draft  upon 
all  the  Ameers.  Moral  liability  in  common,  we  have  already 
seen,  there  w'as  none  pretended  ;  neither  the  letters  of  the  Go¬ 
vernor-General,  nor  those  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  nor  ‘  the  Return 
of  Complaints,’  any  where  throw  out  the  least  hint  that  the  three 
things  on  which  ‘  all  depends,’  were  chargeable  against  any 
other  than  Meers  Roostum  and  Nusseer  Mahomed.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  very  letters,  w’hich  constitutes  the  ground  of  declaring  these 
two  Ameers  amenable  to  ^vinh\\ment,conta{ns  expressions  of  regret 
at  the  fidelity  to  the  English  of  four  out  of  the  five  Ameers  of  Hyder- 
abid;  consequently  only  the  political  liability  remains.  Our  in¬ 
stant  rejection  of  that  idea  will  have  been  anticipated  by  all  who 
have  accompanied  us  thus  far.  By  a  stretch  of  authority,  such  as 
no  moderate  man  would  contemplate,  it  was  perhaps  barely  con¬ 
ceivable,  that  we  should  declare  Hosein  AH  and  Sliahdad  Khans 
of  Hyderabad  mutually  responsible  for  the  acts  of  each  other,  as 
holders  in  common  of  one  (their  father’s)  treaty  ;  but  their  con¬ 
duct  could  not  in  any  way  be  held  to  compromise  any  of  the 
other  Ameers,  nor  could  the  conduct  of  any  of  the  other  Ameers 
be  held  to  compromise  them.  By  a  miserable  play  upon  words, 
altogether  unworthy  of  a  great  Government,  it  was  perhaps  just 
possible  to  consider  the  Ameers  Ali  Morad  and  Mahomed 
Khans  of  Khyrpore  as  implicated,  whether  in  other  respects  per¬ 
sonally  guilty  or  not,  in  the  offences  of  their  recognized  bead, 
Meer  Roostum.  But  by  no  process  in  the  least  consistent 
with  equity,  or  honour,  or  decency — could  we  hold  any  one 
Ameer  of  Hyderabad  answerable  for  the  acts  of  any  other,  (with 
the  possible  limitation  above  mentioned,)  after  we  had  formally 
by  treaty  declared  every  tie  of  the  old  confederacy  dissolved ;  or 
include  Nusseer  Khan  of  Khyrpore  in  the  list  of  the  responsible 
chiefs  of  that  territory,  after  having,  for  our  own  purposes,  so 
repeatedly  denied  him  a  place  among  them.  We  are  at  a  loss  to 
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perceive  how  any  reasonable  person  could  come  to  any  other 
conclusion,  or  avoid — what  must  be  the  inevitable  accompa¬ 
niment  of  such  a  conclusion — the  conviction,  that  Lord  Ellen- 
boroufjh  was  guilty  of  gross  injustice  when  he  dictated  the 
revised  treaty  to  the  Ameers  generally — a  proceeding,  which 
M'as  carried  by  the  subsequent  conquest  of  the  country  and  capti¬ 
vity  of  the  chiefs,  on  their  resisting  the  usurpation,  to  the  very 
extreme  of  wrong. 

He  is  proved  to  be  guilty  of  at  least  tins,  when  his  revised 
treaty  is  referred  to  his  own  estimate  of  political  offences,  and 
his  own  standard  of  political  punishment.  He  is  in  addition 
guilty,  in  the  eyes  of  all  moderate  men,  of  an  unjustifiable  seve¬ 
rity  even  towards  the  one  or  two  individuals  whose  offences,  in 
exception  to  those  of  their  brethren,  that  estimate  could  alone 
contrive  to  bring  within  the  reach  of  that  standard.  He  is  guilty, 
in  short,  of  inflicting  a  severe  punishment  upon  a  whole  family, 
when  he  w'as  at  the  most  warranted  in  inflicting  an  inconsider¬ 
able  punishment  on  one  or  two  of  its  members  ;  thereby  exceed¬ 
ing,  in  the  direction  where  he  was  least  to  blame,  the  limits 
which  an  equitable  forbearance  w'ould  have  prescribed ;  and,  as 
to  the  rest,  violating  the  obligations  of  positive  treaty  and 
declared  guarantee. 

Such  is  the  opinion  w’hich  we  have  been  compelled  to  form, 
upon  the  supposition  that  every  fact  alleged  in  the  charges 
against  the  Ameers  is  well  founded.  How  much  stronger, 
then,  does  the  case  of  oppression  and  violation  of  public  faith 
become,  when  we  discover,  as  we  next  do,  that  there  is  not 
a  particle  of  trustworthy  evidence  to  support  the  allegations 
upon  which  the  Governor-General  admits  ‘  all  depends ;  ’  and 
that  the  verdict,  which  he  obtained  from  a  man  who  did  not 
understand  either  the  language  or  the  customs  of  the  accused, 
was  recorded  against  the  unfortunate  chiefs  in  their  entire  igno¬ 
rance  of  what  was  going  on,  and  without  even  their  being  allow¬ 
ed  a  hearing  !  We  would  refer  such  of  our  readers  as  wish  to 
be  satisfied  upon  these  points,  to  Mr  Sullivan’s  masterly  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  evidence,  in  the  speech  which  he  delivered  at  the 
India  House. 

W’e  extract  the  conclusion  of  his  unanswerable  argument: 

‘  He  (the  Governor-General)  had  actually  not  one  jot  of  evidence; 
be  had  a  charge,  and  an  opinion  upon  that  charge,  and  he  went  upon 
the  monstrous  principle  that  a  charge  criminates. 

‘  And  what,  sir,  I  w'ould  ask,  would  have  been  the  answer  of  these 
unfortunate  men,  if  they  had  been  allow’ed  an  opportunity  of  answering 
these  charges  ?  It  would  have  been,  sir,  what  it  was  after  they  had  been 
condemned,  and  when  the  knife  was  at  their  throats.  “  You  charge 
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us,”  tliey  said  to  Major  Outram,*  “  with  having^  written  certain  trea- 
sonahle  letters,  and  yon  say  that  the  seals  prove  them.  Whv,  this  is 
strange  language  to  come  from  you,  seeing  that,  not  long  ago,  you 
required  us  to  punish  one  of  our  suhjects  for  having  forged  your  seal." 
Yes,  sir,  so  successfully  had  Major  Outram’s  own  seal  and  signature 
been  forged,  that  the  forger  had  actually  got  possession  of  landed  pro¬ 
perty,  and  other  advantages,  as  the  fruits  of  his  fraud.  *  *  *  When  he 
lirst  got  possession  of  the  letter  said  to  have  been  written  by  Meer 
Uoostuin  to  Shere  Sing,  and  of  other  letters,  he  doubted  their  authen¬ 
ticity,  because  tbe  party  through  whom  he  received  information  of  the 
letters  was  inimical  to  the  Ameers.  Here  is  a  fact  of  immense  impor¬ 
tance  revealed ;  viz.  that  these  unfortunate  men  had  enemies — enemies, 
who  were  suspected  by  Major  Outram  himself  of  seeking  to  work  their 
ruin  with  the  British  Government,  by  means  of  forged  letters.  *  *  • 
Amongst  those  of  Upper  Scinde  was  Ali  Morad,  the  younger  brother  of 
Meer  Roostum,  who  is  described  by  Major  Outram  as  interested  in 
placing  “the  other  Ameers  of  Khyrpore  at  enmity  with  the  British 
Government,  as  w  ell  to  gratify  revengeful  feelings,  as  to  secure  our  pre¬ 
ference  to  his  claims  to  the  principal  chieftainship  of  Upper  Scinde.” 

•  *  *  ♦ 

‘  I  now  come  to  state  the  most  astounding  fact  with  respect  to  these 
letters.  “  W'here  are  these  letters?’’  said  the  Ameers  to  Major  Outram. 
“  W’hy  don’t  you  produce  them  ?  Why  don’t  you  give  ns  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  deciphering  them?”  What,  sir,  is  the  answer? — “They  are 
with  the  Governor-General.”  Now,  sir,  will  it  be  believed  in  this 
Court,  when  it  is  known  as  an  undoubted  fact — will  it  not  be  reprobated 
here  and  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land,  that  their  pos¬ 
sessions  were  wrested  from  these  Ameers  upon  the  strength  of  docu¬ 
ments  which  they  never  were  permitted  to  see?  They  were  accused  of 
having  written  certain  treasonable  letters ;  with  the  contents  of  these 
letters,  the  unfortunate  men  are  at  this  moment  as  ignorant  as  they  are 
of  what  is  doing  at  Japan.  What  excuse  can  be  made  for  this  monstrous, 
this  deliberate  injustice?  The  gsillant  general  had  these  letters  in  his 
h^nds.  He  had  collected  what  he  considered  to  be  proof  of  their  authen¬ 
ticity.  The  Ameers  were  at  his  beck.  What  does  he  do?  Subrhit 
them  and  his  proof  to  the  Ameers?  No,  sir;  he  sends  them  to  the 
Governor-General,  draws  his  sword,  and  annihilates  them.  I  beg  the 
Court  to  remember  that  it  is  not  me,  but  the  Governor-General  him¬ 
self,  who  rests  his  whole  case  upon  the  authenticity  of  these  letters. 
Nothing,  he  says,  will  justify  his  measures  against  the  Ameers,  but  full 
proof  that  they  were  written  by  the  Ameers.  Where,  then,  is  the  proof? 
Where  is  the  attempt  at  proof?  No,  sir,  the  object  was  not  to  ascertain 
the  truth.  The  object  was,  as  the  gallant  general  frankly  tells  us,  to  find 
a  pretext  for  coercing  the  Ameers;  and  in  a  search  after  truth  the  pre¬ 
text  migfht  have  been  lost.’ 

We  cannot  close  this  part  of  our  subject  without  noticing  the 


•  At  the  final  conference. 
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statements  of  Messrs  Emerson  Tennent  and  Roebuck,  in  their 
attempts  to  fix  what  they  called  *  a  conspiracy,’  on  the  Ameers. 
And  how  did  these  gentlemen  prove  to  the  House  of  Commons 
the  existence  of  this  dangerous  conspiracy  ?  Mr  Emerson  Ten¬ 
nent  informed  the  House,  that  the  presumption  was  against 
the  Ameers  ;  that  they  were  bad  men,  and  capable  of  any  enor¬ 
mity  ;  and  that  ‘  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  any  of  them  to 
‘  be  innocent.’  Consequently  they  were  all  guilty  !  Mr  Roebuck 
read  to  the  House,  as  authentic  evidence,  a  mass  of  reports  col¬ 
lected  from  native  spies — of  that  sort  which  political  agents  in 
India  are  w’eekly  required  to  send  their  Government  under  the 
name  of  ‘  Intelligence and  which  at  the  Government  House,  as 
well  as  at  the  Residency,  is  invariably  rated  at  what  it  is  worth 
— a  mass  of  reports  to  which  notes  are  found  appended — to  the 
effect  that  their  contents  must  be  received  with  great  caution  ; 
upon  which  Lord  Ellenborough,  founded  no  single  act  of  his ; 
and  nine-tenths  of  which  w’as  altogether  rejected  as  worthless 
by  the  local  agents,  w'hen  called  upon  some  months  after  its 
receipt  to  separate  the  true  from  the  false,  and  that  capable  of 
substantiation  from  w’hat  was  mere  hearsay  and  conjecture. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  determined  not  to  be  outdone  by 
either ;  for  he  seemed  to  speak  as  if  the  conspiracy  extended  from 
Scinde  to  the  whole  of  India.  *  How  great  was  the  crisis  !’  said 
he.  ‘  Gwalior,  Nepal,  Bundlecund,  were  either  already  in  arms 
‘  or  prepared  to  break  out.’  Unfortunately  for  Sir  Robert’s 
accuracy,  he  was  only  right  as  to  one  of  these  countries  called 
disaffected.  Bundlecund,  it  is  true,  was  disaffected  during  the 
hot  w’eather  of  1842,  the  season  of  ‘  the  conspiracy;’  but  Gwalior 
was  never  on  better  terms  with  us,  and  detachments  of  its  troops 
M'ere  actively  co-operating  with  ours  in  the  suppression  of  the 
Bundlecund  brigands  throughout  the  whole  of  that  season  of 
supposed  difficulty  !  Our  troubles  in  Gwalior  did  not  corn- 
mence  till  the  death  of  Scindiah  in  March  1843,  after  the  buttle 
of  Meeanee  had  been  fought.  Nepal,  again,  was  occupied  during 
this  awful  period — how? — in  the  accomplishment  of  an  internal 
revolution  favourable  to  our  interests;  the  Ghoorka  military 
chiefs  having  risen  up  with  one  accord,  and  by  force  of  arms, 
though  without  bloodshed,  owing  to  their  irresistible  unanimity, 
replaced  an  administration  opposed  to  our  views  with  one  com¬ 
pletely  identified  with  us ! 

To  complete  the  absurdity  of  the  idea  thus  put  forward  by 
her  Majesty’s  Government  of  a  dangerous  combination  of  Indian 
states,  nothing  of  the  sort  ever  occurred  to  the  Governor-Gene¬ 
ral  on  the  spot ;  and  Major  Outram,  the  local  agent,  at  the 
supposed  moment  of  its  detection,  was  employed,  not  in  taking 
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measures  for  its  suppression,  but  in  sending  half  his  force  out  of 
the  country  to  General  Nott.  The  most  that  the  Indian  autho¬ 
rities  ever  attributed  to  the  Ameers  was,  ‘  acts  of  intended  hos¬ 
tility  ;  ’  by  which  ambiguous  phrase  was  meant,  not  a  conspi¬ 
racy,  such  as  the  House  of  Commons  was  taught  to  believe  in, 
but  the  expression  on  paper,  in  two  instances,  of  feelings  hostile 
to  us,  and  the  levying  of  tolls  on  the  river  Indus.  The  mea¬ 
sures  taken  by  the  Indian  authorities  with  reference  to  the 
Ameers,  were  not  those  of  precaution  and  regard  to  our  safety, 
as  in  England  we  have  been  taught  to  consider  them  ;  but  the 
prosecution  of  indifferent  schemes  of  doubtful  policy,  on  the 
exhibition  of  what  was  undisguisedly  declared  in  Scinde  itself 
‘  a  fair  pretext  to  coerce  the  Ameers.’ 

The  chaos  of  moral  ideas  which  the  history  of  this  ‘  Revised 
‘  Treaty  ’  intimates,  is  emulated  by  the  astounding  confusion 
and  complexity  of  the  process  by  which  its  details  are  to  be  car¬ 
ried  into  effect.  Ameer  A  will  have  to  exchange  something  with 
Ameers  B,  C,  and  D ;  B  again  with  each  of  the  two  last ;  who 
themselves  must  sq«are  accounts  w'ith  each  other  ;  while  the  Bri¬ 
tish  come  down  upon  all. 

We  might  be  ready  to  pity  the  hapless  Commissioner  engaged 
in  a  task  so  hopelessly  bewildering,  as  well  as  the  chiefs,  at 
whose  expense  he  is  to  make  a  trial  of  his  ingenuity,  did  we  not 
perceive  the  sword  already  half  drawn  which  is  soon  to  cut  the 
Gordian  knot  of  our  entanglements. 

On  the  6th  of  December  1842,  the  drafts  of  the  Revised  Trea¬ 
ty  were  in  the  possession  of  both  the  Durbars.  The  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  Ameers  up  to  this  moment,  as  to  the  precise  nature 
of  intentions  which  they  only  guessed,  from  our  military  attitude 
and  menacing  tone,  to  be  any  thing  but  friendly,  had  led  to  a 
precautionary  collection  of  troops  both  at  Hyderabad  and 
Khyrpore ;  especially  at  the  latter,  where  the  chiefs  laboured 
under  the  disadvantage  of  occupying  an  exposed  situation  close 
to  General  Napier’s  camp.  The  perusal  of  the  draft  treaty  seems 
to  have  reassured  the  chiefs  in  some  measure.  They  apparently 
hoped  to  be  able,  by  submission  and  remonstrance,  to  obtain  some 
relaxation  of  the  harsher  provisions — an  expectation  justified  by 
the  subsequent  reference  of  the  General  to  Lord  Ellenborough 
in  their  favour,  on  Major  Outram’s  return  to  the  British  camp. 
The  Khyrpore  chiefs  acting  upon  this  hope,  now  that  the  full 
extent  of  the  demands  were  known,  began  to  disband  their  fol¬ 
lowers  ;  but  a  proclamation,  which  Sir  Charles  Napier  thought 
proper  to  issue  within  a  day  or  two  of  their  receipt  of  the  treaty, 
making  public  the  intended  transfer  of  Subzulkote  as  if  it  were 
a  settled  point,  induced  them  to  recall  their  departing  troops;  as 
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it  was  now  clear  that  little  moderation  was  to  be  looked  for  on 
the  part  of  their  more  powerful  allies ;  and  they  resolved  to 
wait,  in  a  full  state  of  preparation,  those  answers  from  the  su¬ 
perior  Durbar  of  Hyderabad,  which  were  to  be  decisive  of  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  new  treaty  in  both  divisions  of 
Scinde.  Sir  Charles  Napier,  conscious  of  his  own  strength, 
seems  to  have  been  not  indisposed  to  allow  the  chiefs  a  certain 
interval  of  quiet  to  make  up  their  minds.  But  the  Governor- 
General,  who  had  thought,  from  the  first,  that  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  troops  by  the  Ameers  was  ‘  an  offence  not  to  be  over- 
‘  looked  ;  ’  and  had  not  forgotten,  at  an  early  period,  to  hint  to 
the  General  the  expediency  of  making  our  force  ‘  actually  felt  ’ — 
now  came  forward  with  more  positive  instructions.  ‘  Whether 
‘  they  submit,  or  not,  to  the  terms  of  the  new  treaty,  I  think  it 
*  most  desirable  that  you  should  require  the  immediate  disper- 
‘  sion  of  the  forces,  whatever  they  may  be,  which  they  may  have 
‘  collected,  and  insist  upon  your  requisition  to  that  effect  being 
‘  complied  with,  supporting  it  by  the  movement  of  your  army. 
‘  It  is  very  necessary  to  make  all  the  subjects  of  the  Ameers 
‘  see  that  their  masters  stand  in  awe  of  us  ;  and  the  new  settle- 
‘  ment  must  be  firmly  established  before  the  great  heats  render 
‘  movements  on  our  own  part  impracticable.’  *  The  General 
was  not  a  man  to  disobey  orders  for  a  forward  movement;  and  he 
instantly  prepared  to  take  the  field  as  he  was  instructed.  The 
robbery  of  his  letter-bag  near  Khyrpore,  appears  to  have  placed  a 
reason  at  his  disposal  sufficiently  good  to  be  assigned  to  tbe 
Ameers,  as  the  explanation  of  a  campaign  being  entered  upon, 
just  as  the  preliminaries  of  the  new  treaty,  then  in  course  of  ac¬ 
ceptance,  were  to  be  settled.  But  before  the  troops  could  march, 
circumstances  occurred  which  enabled  him  to  set  up  a  plea  for 
a  forwaid  movement  of  a  kind  somewhat  more  to  his  satisfaction. 

Sir  Charles  Napier,  at  an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
partly  in  order  to  detach  a  powerful  chief  from  the  confederacy, 
and  so  diminish  the  chances  of  opposition  to  the  new  treaty, 
and  partly  to  lay  a  train  for  the  ‘  simplification  ’  of  our  Scinde 
diplomacy,  in  a  manner  which  w'as  by  and  by  to  become  apparent, 
had  pledged  himself  to  confer  the  Turban  or  Chieftaincy,  over  all 
the  Ameers  of  the  upper  country,  upon  Ali  Morad,  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  all  other  candidates,  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Meer 
Hoostum.  I'hat  unhappy  chief — as  soon  as  Ali  Morad’s  adhe¬ 
sion  to  the  English  could  no  longer  be  doubted — distracted  by 
the  secession,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  principal  members  of  his 
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family,  and  by  the  conflicting  counsels,  on  the  other,  of  his 
junior  relations — the  foreign  army  all  the  tinae  threatening  to 
advance  on  his  capital — resolved  to  seek  the  camp  of  Sir 
Charles  Napier  at  Sukkur,  and  throw  himself  on  the  Gene¬ 
ral’s  protection.  Sir  Charles,  hearing  of  this  intention,  and 
foreseeing  therefrom  embarrassment  to  himself,  urged  Meer 
Roostum  to  place  himself,  in  preference,  in  the  hands  of  Ali 
Morad.  Meer  lloostum,  in  bis  anxiety  to  obey  the  General, 
complied.  Ali  Morad,  as  soon  ns  the  chief  was  in  bis  power, 
took  advantage  of  his  alarm  and  helplessness  to  persuade  or 
frighten  him  into  a  resignation  of  the  Turban  in  his  favour.  Sir 
Charles  Napier  had  resolved  to  treat  Ali  Morad  as  ‘  virtually 
‘  chief,’  and  to  enforce  obedience  to  his  orders  throughout  Upper 
Scinde,  from  the  moment  that  Meer  Roostum  had  sought  his 
protection.  The  alleged  resignation  of  the  chief,  by  an  act 
called  voluntary,  and  attested  in  a  Koran  by  religious  men, 
could  only  confirm  the  General  in  his  previous  determination, 
and  Meer  Ali  Morad  was  proclaimed  legitimate  chief  ruler  in 
Upper  Scinde. 

All  these  transactions,  beginning  from  Meer  Roostum’s  reso¬ 
lution  to  seek  the  General’s  camp,  (with  the  exception  of  the 
proclamation  last  noticed,  which  was  issued  a  few  days  subse¬ 
quently,)  took  place  during  the  week  of  preparations  for  an 
advance,  which  succeeded  to  the  receipt,  on  the  17th  of 
December,  of  the  Governor-General’s  decisive  orders  to  move. 
The  rest  of  the  Ameers  of  Meer  Roostum’s  family  had  al¬ 
ready  fled  with  their  followers,  when  their  head  disappeared 
from  among  them,  either  towards  Hyderabad,  or  to  their  fortresses 
in  the  desert.  The  principal  of  these  fortresses  was  Emam- 
ghur,  and  belonged  to  Meer  Mahomed  Khan.  The  General — 
who  thought  he  was  at  liberty  to  make  w’hat  military  demonstra¬ 
tion  he  pleased  under  cover  of  Ali  Morad’s  name,  and  held  that 
the  privileges  of  the  Chieftaincy  w'ere  inadequately  secured  to 
that  person  unless  all  the  fortresses  in  Upper  Scinde  were 
placed  in  his  hands,  and  further  considered  that  the  capture  of 
the  strongest  of  them  all  would,  by  its  moral  effect,  facilitate  the 
pacific  settlement  of  the  whole  of  Scinde — now  crossed  the  Indus 
with  a  division  of  his  army,  and  marched  from  Roree  (the  town 
opposite  to  Sukkur)  on  the  ‘26th  of  December,  into  the  interior. 
Another  division  of  troops  was  simultaneously  directed  to  occupy 
the  country  marked  out  for  cession  to  Bhawulpore,  in  the  draft 
of  the  new  treaty,  which  the  General  thought  could  not  be 
executed  too  soon — seeing  that  the  Ameers,  two  days  previously, 
had  expressed  their  general  intention  not  to  resist  its  inrtposiiion. 
The  General’s  own  division  was,  after  a  few  marches,  left  in 
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camp  at  Dojee,  while  he  advanced  in  person  with  a  light  detach¬ 
ment  to  Emamghur.  The  fortress  was  found  deserted;  as  its 
existence  was  deemed  likely  to  ‘  foster  confidence  in  the  Ameers 
‘  of  both  Scindes,  when  discontented  and  rebellious,’  Ali  Morad’s 
consent  was  asked  and  obtained  for  its  destruction.  'I'he  work 
of  demolition  was  completed  by  the  15th  January,  when,  no  enemy 
appearing  in  Upper  Scinde,  the  detachment  retraced  its  steps,  and 
proceeded  leisurely  to  rejoin  the  main  body  of  the  British  army. 

While  these  operations  were  going  on,  Meer  Koostum  escaped 
from  the  hands  of  Ali  Morad,  and  fled  to  Hyderabad,  whither 
the  rest  of  his  family  had  previously  gone.  To  that  capital  it  was 
now  resolved  to  remove  the  final  negotiations.  The  united  Bri¬ 
tish  force  took  up  a  position  midway  between  it  and  Sukkur ;  and 
there  the  General  awaited  the  issue  of  the  alternative  which 
Major  Outram  (who  had  lately  returned  to  Scinde)  was  deputed 
to  offer  the  whole  of  the  Ameers  of  both  divisions  of  the  coun¬ 
try — of  peace,  on  condition  of  instant  fulfilment  of  the  terms  of 
the  revised  treaty, — or  war,  which  we  had  resolved  should  only  end 
in  the  destruction  of  the  weaker  power. 

It  may  be  convenient,  before  we  go  further,  to  review  the 
conduct  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  up  to  this  point.  Would,  view¬ 
ing  his  conduct  generally,  that  our  duty  permitted  us  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  acts  of  the  Political  Agent  or  Negotiator  from  those  of 
the  Soldier,  and  to  speak  of  him  only  in  the  latter  and  more 
appropriate  capacity;  as  one  whose  exceeding  valour,  and  bril¬ 
liant  successes,  recall  and  emulate  the  military  glories  of  Clive — 
making  it  a  most  ungracious  and  uncongenial  task,  when  w'armed 
to  enthusiasm  by  the  noble  deeds  that  elevate  the  Commander, 
to  expose  the  proceedings  which  lower  the  Diplomatist ! 

But  to  proceed :  Sir  Charles  Napier,  it  appears  to  us,  was 
practically  not  to  blame  for  the  part  which  he  took  in  the 
resolution  to  impose  the  Revised  Treaty  upon  the  Ameers, 
as  he  was  allowed  no  option  in  the  matter;  and  was  merely 
called  on  to  decide  a  question  of  fact,  which  he  may  have  decided 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  though  the  decision  itself  may  have 
been  wrong ;  and  which,  once  settled,  left  him  in  no  doubt  as  to 
his  orders.  We  might,  it  is  true,  bring  him  to  account  for  the 
inconsiderate  remarks  prefixed  to  ‘  the  Return  of  Complaints,’ 
where  he  makes  an  appeal  to  the  great  interests  of  humanity — 
telling  us  what  amounts  to  this,  that  the  Beloochies  are  all  bad 
and  the  British  all  good,  and  that  whatever  the  latter  do  to  the 
former  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  right  and  proper.  It 
is  no  defence  of  such  opinions  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  spoke  somewhat  to  the  same  purpose — 
civili2ed  nations  having,  according  to  our  first  minister,  a  sort  of 
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inherent  right  to  regulate  the  affairs  and  policy  of  the  more  bar¬ 
barous.  No  authority  can  lend  respectability  to  such  maxims; 
and  though  we  are  willing  to  make  every  reasonable  allowance  for 
Sir  Charles  Napier  in  his  diplomatic  proceedings,  we  feel  bound 
to  say  that,  from  the  period  subsequent  to  his  dealings  with  All 
Morad  and  Meer  Roostum,  they  are  very  questionable. 

Sir  Charles  begins  by  promising  the  turban  to  Ali  Morad  on 
Meer  Roostum’s  death,  ‘  because  such  was  the  treaty.’  We  have 
read  over  the  treaty  several  times,  and  cannot  discover  in  it  the 
remotest  allusion  to  the  manner  in  which  the  turban  is  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of.  But  on  grounds  independent  of  the  letter  of  the  treaty, 
and  with  reference  to  that  Beloochy  custom  of  election,  which,  in 
common  with  all  other  local  usages,  it  was  the  spirit  of  the  Khyr- 
pore  treaty  to  uphold,  we  should  say  Sir  Charles  had  no  right  to 
promise  any  thing  beyond  his  indirect  influence  and  support  to  Ali 
Morad ;  and  that  he  was  bound  to  consult  the  body  of  the  chiefs, 
according  to  the  constitution  of  the  country,  before  pledging  him¬ 
self  to  secure  the  election  of  any  particular  person.  But,  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  actual  performance  ;  he  no  sooner  makes  his  promise, 
than  by  a  stratagem  of  Ali  Morad’s,  in  which  he  himself  indi¬ 
rectly  assists,  the  turban  becomes  vacant  by  the  compulsory 
resignation  of  Meer  Roostum,  and  Ali  Morad  is  straightway, 
according  to  promise,  installed.  We  say  compulsory,  because, 
under  the  circumstances,  it  is  ridiculous  to  call  the  resignation 
any  thing  else.  But  whether  it  was  compulsory  or  not,  nothing 
but  the  consenting  voice  of  the  body  of  the  up-country  Ameers 
could,  in  right,  make  the  election  of  Ali  Morad  valid.  We  will 
not  do  Sir  Charles  Napier  the  injustice  of  believing  that  he  was 
a  party  to  the  trickery  of  Ali  Morad  in  persuading  Meer 
Roostum  to  resign.  We  believe  that  Sir  Charles  was  himself 
deceived  by  Ali  Morad  for  a  time.  But  we  are  sorry  to  observe, 
that  after  he  more  than  suspected  the  truth,  the  resignation 
had  been  extorted.  Major  Outram  asked  leave  to  visit  Meer 
l^oostum  for  the  purpose  of  consoling  the  heartbroken  old  man, 
because  Sir[Charles  and  the  Major  both  ‘  thought  that  Ali  Morad 
‘  had  frightened  him.’  Let  us  hear  Sir  Charles’s  account  of  his 
own  answer — ‘  I  told  the  Major  that  I  only  agreed  to  his  (the 
‘  Ameer’s)  being  made  easy  as  to  his  personal  safety ;  but  that  no 
‘  concession  or  submission  could  reinstate  him  in  the  turban  which 
‘  he  had  resigned,  and  upon  which  I  consider  the  tranquillity  of 
‘  Scinde  to  depend.’ — (P.  495.) 

Ali  Morad  once  fairly  set  up,  the  General  proceeds  to  invest 
him,  at  the  expense  of  the  other  Ameers,  with  a  degree  of 
power  which  no  Rais,  or  holder  of  the  Chieftaincy,  ever  pos¬ 
sessed  before.  The  first  thing  he  does  is  to  make  Ali  Murad 
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absolute,  by  declaring  all  that  may  oppose  him  rebels ;  and 
placing  himself  and  the  British  army  at  that  chieftain’s  dis¬ 
posal  to  put  them  down.  We  see  from  the  diaiies  ot  intelli¬ 
gence,  that  the  first  use  Ali  Morad  made  of  his  power  was 
to  plunder  his  brethren  right  and  lett.  ‘  Upon  my  word,’  said 
Alajor  Outram,  on  hearing  the  first  reports  of  outrage,  ‘  I  am 
‘  apprehensive  of  that  chief  playing  the  deuce  throughout  the 
‘  country,  under  cloak  of  British  apparent  sanction  and  support, 

‘  if  unchecked.’  *  ‘  All  this  is  a  picture  of  imagination,’  was  the 

complacent  comment  of  Sir  Charles  Napier.  I'he  next  step  is 
to  sanction,  ‘  as  a  lamily  affair  with  which  he  had  no  concern,’ 
the  unconditional  transfer  to  Ali  Morad,  extorted  from  Meer 
Roostum  under  duress,  (the  duress  to  which  Sir  Charles  had 
been  himself  instrumental  in  subjecting  him,)  of  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Upper  Scinde  territories,  which  were  declared  by  the 
new  chieftain  to  appertain  properly  to  the  'J  urban.  We  have 
already  seen  reason  to  doubt  whether  a  solitary  act  of  Meer 
Roostum,  supposing  it  to  have  been  voluntary,  could  rightfully 
confer  the  turban  even  upon  the  successor  of  his  own  choice. 
Far  less  is  it  certain  that  he  had  the  right,  by  any  such  act,  to 
make  away  with  these  lands,  many  of  which  had  been  bestowed 
in  jageer  upon  his  relations  and  feudatory  followers.  ‘  Certain 
‘  lands,’  said  Sir  Charles  Napier,  ‘  belonged  to  the  turban  by 
‘  the  law  of  Scinde.  I  pledged  myself  to  secure  to  Ali  Morad 

*  those  lands,  and  those  only.’  But  what  those  certain  lands 
were  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  enquire.  He  allowed  Ali 
Alorad  to  appropriate  what  lands  he  pleased  ;  and,  by  his  own 
military  force,  he  prevented  any  one  from  opposing  that  appro¬ 
priation.  He  never  for  one  moment  consulted  the  parties  inte¬ 
rested  ;  but  gave  Ali  Morad  permission,  on  the  strength  of  a 
piece  of  paper  produced  by  that  chief,  bearing  Meer  Roostum’s 
seal,  to  despoil  men  of  tbeir  estates  who  had  been  in  possession 
of  them — it  did  not  matter  to  Sir  Charles  how  long.  The 
Home  Government  appear  to  have  demanded  explanations  on 
this  subject,  but  none  could  be  given  better  than  the  follow¬ 
ing  : — 'I  he  Governor-General  writes  on  the  23d  June  1843,t 

*  To  what  extent  lands  are  attached  to  the  turban,  and  what 
‘  lands  are  not  attached,  we  do  nut  know'  (Thus  he  and  General 
Napier  were  confiscating  estates  in  perfect  ignorance  of  the 
rights  of  the  occupiers.)  ‘  The  charge  against  Ali  Alorad 
‘  would  seem  to  be,  that  he  had  forced  Meer  Roostum  to  cede  to 
‘  him  lands  not  so  attached ;  or  that  he  had,  without  any  such 
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‘  cession,  taken  possession  of  the  lands  of  other  chiefs,  whose 
‘  interest  in  such  lands  was  not  dependent  on  the  turban.  These 
‘  were  matters  to  be  enquired  into  by  the  British  Government, 

*  and  upon  which,  after  full  enquiry,  decision  would  have  been 
‘  given,  as  it  had  been  in  other  cjises  of  disputed  land.’  The 
meaning  of  these  words,  ‘  to  be  enquired  into,'  is  ascertained  by 
reference  to  page  1 17  ;  for  Sir  Charles  there  tells  us,  he  intended 
to  enquire  into  all  these  matters  ‘  in  the  discussion  of  the  details 
‘  of  the  treaty.’  What  had  the  turban  to  do  with  the  details  of 
the  treaty  ?  Ali  Morad  set  up  his  claim  in  the  fourth  week  of 
December,  and  at  once  set  about  enforcing  it,  as  he  received  the 
General's  support  in  doing  so,  by  the  proclamation  of  that  officer 
dated  the  1st  of  January.  The  discussion  of  the  details  of  the 
treaty  could  not  have  begun  before  the  middle  of  February. 
Thus  for  six  or  seven  weeks,  at  the  least,  is  the  enquiry  post¬ 
poned  ;  and  Ali  Morad  is,  in  the  mean  time,  allowed  to  confis¬ 
cate  estates  ad  libitum.  There  is  every  thing  to  show  that  the 
claim  to  the  lands,  as  set  up  by  Ali  Morad  was,  in  truth,  a  most 
unwarrantable  invasion  of  the  prescriptive  rights  of  the  Jageer- 
dars  and  feudatories — even  supposing  that  his  title  to  the  turban 
had  been  good.  Meer  lloostum  might  have  received  the  lands 
in  dispute  on  his  accession  to  the  turban  ;  but  that  was  no  rea¬ 
son  for  saying  they  ought  all  to  go  to  his  successor,  to  be  at  his 
absolute  disposal.  A  long  reign  like  that  of  Meer  lloostum’s, 
had  necessarily  alienated  a  great  proportion  of  these  estates  in 
providing  for  various  relatives  and  dependents ;  and  in  other  re¬ 
spects  circumstances  had  much  altered;  and  although  a  lawyer, 
strictly  speaking,  might  say  that  the  Chieftain’s  supreme  right 
could  never  be  alienated,  common  sense  must  show  that  the 
wholesale  resumption  of  these  lands  must  infallibly  produce 
what  Sir  Charles  Napier’s  and  Ali  Morad’s  conduct,  in  fact, 
did  produce — extreme  disaffection,  and  the  ultimate  recourse  to 
arms. 

The  next  step  of  Sir  Charles  Napier’s  was,  to  seize  all  the 
fortresses  in  Upper  Scinde  for  the  use  of  his  new  Rais,  Ali 
Morad.  Regarding  them,  there  is,  if  possible,  still  less  doubt 
that  Sir  Charles  Napier  committed  an  unwarrantable  invasion 
upon  the  rights  of  individuals.  A  fortress  belonging  to  an 
Ameer,  whose  distinct  possessions  were  guaranteed  to  him  by 
treaty,  or  secured  to  him  by  prescriptive  right,  ought  to  have 
been  held  as  sacred  as  a  private  dwelling.  If  an  Englishman’s 
house* is  his  castle,  a  Belooch  chieftain’s  castle  is  his  house. 
Yet  Sir  Charles  tells  Ali  Morad,  ‘  To  the  Ameers  you  will  pre- 
‘  serve  their  lands,  but  no  fortress  shall  be  held  in  Upper  Scinde 
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*  but  by  your  highness’s  Killador.’*  The  first  stronghold  thus 
seized  by  Sir  Charles  Napier  for  the  use  of  his  Rais,  was,  in 
the  General’s  own  words,  ‘  Mungnee,  a  fort  belonging  to  Meet 
‘  Nusseer,  Khan  of  Kliyrpore;’  a  Prince  who  was  perfectly 
independent  of  the  British,  as  we  have  before  seen,  without 
any  treaty  to  bind  him,  and  without  any  considerable  accusa¬ 
tion  recorded  against  him.  Emamghur,  the  General’s  prin¬ 
cipal  prey  of  this  description,  belonged  to  Meer  Mahomed 
Khan.  Sir  Charles  aflfects  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  title  of 
this  chief  to  his  fort;  but- the  fact  is  sufficiently  clear.  He  de¬ 
scribes  (p.  487)  Emamghur  as  ‘a  fort  distant  eighty  miles  in 
‘  the  desert,  belonging  to  Meer  Mahomed  Khan,  but  becoming 
‘  the  property  of  Ali  Morad  by  his  election  to  be  chief.’  In 
another  place  he  changes  his  ground,  and  says,  ‘  It  teas  Ali 
‘  Morad’s,  but  he  gave  it  to  one  of  his  relatives  three  years  ago.’ 
All  this  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  As  Meer  Mahomed’s  pos¬ 
sessions  had  been  formally  secured  to  him  by  a  separate  agreement, 
concluded  between  him  individually  and  Sir  Alexander  Burnes, 
the  British  envoy,t  the  election  of  Ali  Morad  as  chief  could  not 
possibly  alter  his  title  to  any  of  them ;  without  some  sort  of 
previous  discussion,  to  which  Meer  Mahomed  should  be  himself 
a  party.  Nor  could  Ali  Morad  revoke  bis  gift,  if  the  flatter 
statement  be  true,  without  Meer  Mahomed’s  consent.  Also, 
if  the  fort  was  Ali  Morad’s  to  give  away  three  years  ago, 
then  it  could  have  formed  no  part  of  the  perquisite  of  the  Tur¬ 
ban  ;  as  Ali  Morad,  three  years  before  did  not  wear  the  turban, 
but  was  merelya  subordinate  chief, — precisely  on  the  same  footing 
as  Meer  Mahomed  Khan,  the  real  owner  of  the  fort,  was  at 
the  time  of  its  seizure  by  Sir  Charles  Napier.  We  therefore  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  numberless  passages  in  the 
Scinde  Papers, |  w'here  Emamghur  is  uniformly  described,  with¬ 
out  any  reservation,  as  Meer  Mahomed  Khan’s  property.  The 
instrument  of  Meer  Roostum’s  resignation  of  the  turban,  written 
in  the  Koran,  is  moreover  corroborative  of  this  fact.  In  that 
paper  are  named  in  detail  the  possessions  which  Meer  Roostum 
transfers  to  Ali  Morad  with  the  turban.  The  only  mention  of 
forts  in  the  list  is  this,  ‘  Forts  Shahghur,  Sirdarghur,  and  other 
‘  forts.’ — (  P.  5,  Suppl.  Papers.)  Is  it  likely  that  Emamghur,  the 
strongest  fortress  in  Upper  Scinde,  should  Lave  been  intended  to 
be  included  in  the  addition  ‘  other  forts?’  Is  it  likely,  at  least, 
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that  all  the  forts  of  Upper  Scinde  should  be  thus  disposed  of  in 
two  words? 

Mahomed  Khan’s  possessions,  as  we  pointed  out  just  now, 
were  guaranteed  to  him  by  formal  agreement;  and  there  was  not 
a  shadow  of  a  ground  for  accusing  him  of  hostility.  His  name 
even  is  not  mentioned  in  ‘  the  Return  of  Complaints.’  Well 
might  he  ask  Major  Outram,  ‘  What  fault  have  I  committed, 

‘  and  why  has  my  house  (Emamghur)  been  destroyed,  and  my 
‘  property  plundered?’  And  well  might  the  Major  be  puzzled, 
and  give,  as  he  did,  an  evasive  answer.  Sir  Charles  Napier’s 
justification  of  these  acts  is  of  a  piece  with  the  acts  themselves. 
After  telling  the  Governor- General  (p.  477)  that  he  intends,  in 
the  name  of  the  Rais,  (a  tool  in  his  bands,)  to  call  on  the  subor¬ 
dinate  chiefs  to  give  up  their  forts,  he  adds, — ‘  If  they  refuse 
‘  to  obey  the  orders  of  their  chief  I  will  move  upon  their  forts 
‘  with  the  usual  cavalry  battery.  This  will  decide  every  thing 
‘  in  the  north,  and  be  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  treaty  of 
‘  1839,  article  by  and  indeed  with  article  2  also.*  On  reference  to 
the  treaty  itself,  (p.  117,)  we  find  these  words: — ‘  Article  2. 

‘  The  British  Government  engages  to  protect  the  principality  of 
‘  Khyrpore.’  ‘  Article  5.  The  Ameery  and  his  heirs  or  successorsy 
‘  will  not  commit  aggressions  upon  any  one.  If  by  accident  any 
‘  dispute  arise  with  any  one,  the  settlement  of  it  shall  be  submitted 
‘  to  the  arbitration  and  award  of  the  British  Government.’  We 
may  thus  see  how  Sir  Charles’s  Napier  interprets  treaties.  Are 
not,  we  may  ask,  the  seizure  of  Mungnee  and  Emamghur  ‘  ag- 
*  gressions  upon  any  one?*  He  has  actually  quoted  the  very 
articles  of  the  treaty,  which,  either  in  his  open  capacity  of  Bri¬ 
tish  representative,  or  his  less  prominent  one  of  adviser  of  the 
Rais,  he  was  most  manifestly  violating  I 

The  injustice  of  the  operations  against  Emamghur  is  aggra¬ 
vated  by  Sir  Charles’s  own  admission,  that  Ali  Morad  w'as 
averse  to  their  taking  place.  Ali  Morad  offered  to  undertake 
the  business  himself,  but  the  General  would  not  allow  him. 
Thus  the  interference  with  the  Khyrpore  territories  became 
more  unwarrantable  than  ever.  The  orders  of  our  Puppet  were 
one  moment  enforced  when  it  suited  our  convenience ;  his 
wishes  were  the  next  moment  set  aside  also  because  it  suited 
our  convenience. 

All  these  acts  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  took  place  ostensibly 
in  support  of  Ali  Morad’s,  so  called,  legitimate  authority ;  as 
such  they  are  sufficiently  indefensible ;  but  a  darker  hue  must 
attach  to  them  from  our  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  Sir  Charles 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  pursue  precisely  the  same  course,  even 
if  Ali  Morad  had  failed  in  procuring  possession  of  the  Turban. 
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The  very  day  that  Meer  Roostum,  at  the  General’s  instance, 
flies  to  the  house  of  Ali  Morad,  the  General  says,  ‘  Ali  Morad 
is  now  virtually  chief  ;  and  then  in  the  same  breath,  with 
reference  to  the  other  Ameers,  ‘  I  will  place  their  forts  in  the 
‘  hands  of  Ali  Morad,  nominally  in  those  of  Meer  Roostum.’  *  Is 
this  British  observance  of  the  Khyrpore  treaty  ? — to  possess  your¬ 
self,  by  deputy,  of  the  seal  of  the  Rais,  whose  person  is  in  your 
power,  and  then,  under  cover  of  his  name,  to  invade  the  most 
sacred  rights  of  the  Belooch  confederacy,  and  to  commit  acts  by 
dint  of  your  irresistible  power  which  no  real  Rais  would  have 
dared  to  think  of? 

Another  act  of  Sir  Charles  Napier’s,  which  stands  apart  from 
his  proceedings  regarding  the  Chieftaincy,  but  which  rivals 
even  those  in  violence,  was  the  military  occupation  of  the  large 
tract  of  country  noted  in  the  Governor-General’s  draft  of  the 
Revised  Treaty  for  transfer  to  Bhawulpore,  the  instant  he  had 
communicated  that  draft  to  the  Ameers.  He  received  the  com¬ 
plete  replies  of  the  Ameers  to  his  first  official  communication  to 
them  on  the  subject — replies  of  remonstrance,  though  profess¬ 
ing  submission — on  the  23d  of  December ;  and  on  the  25th  a 
column  is  in  full  march  to  take  possession  of  the  tract  in  the 
name  of  the  Company.  The  territory  thus  occupied  was  many 
weeks’  journey  from  the  capital  of  Scinde  ;  and  many  weeks  more 
must  have  been  necessary  for  the  Ameers  to  wind  up  the  affairs 
of  the  districts,  and  settle  the  many  important  local  questions 
arising  out  of  the  transfer ;  yet,  as  we  have  said,  two  days  after 
the  receipt  of  the  first  complete  replies — and  those  of  remon¬ 
strance — to  the  first  intimation  of  our  demands,  the  column  is 
actually  in  progress  to  take  possession !  Can  any  thing  be  con¬ 
ceived  more  provocative  of  w’ar  ? 

It  would  not  be  quite  correct  to  impute  the  entire  responsi¬ 
bility  of  this  series  of  startling  acts  to  Sir  Charles  Napier.  No 
one  of  them  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  resolution  to 
enforce  the  Revised  Treaty;  but  it  has  been  sufficiently  clear 
from  the  narrative,  that  Sir  Charles  Napier  embarked  in  this 
course,  not  more  because  of  his  own  fiery  temperament  leading 
him  that  way,  in  the  application  of  his  very  crude  political  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  than  because  of  the  perpetual  calls  of  Lord  Ellenborough 
for  a  display  of  vigorous  measures  ‘  calculated  to  control  a  bar- 
‘  barous  Durbar  which  the  Governor-General  was  seized  with 
an  unaccountable  desire  of  reducing  to  a  state  of  abject  submis¬ 
sion,  as  the  only  condition  of  peace,  even  upon  the  hard  terms 
of  the  Revised  'Treaty. 
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Sir  Charles  Napier,  though  in  reality  nothing  loath,  would 
not,  perhaps,  have  embarked  in  this  career,  had  not  something 
of  the  sort  been  necessary  to  satisfy  Lord  Ellenborough’s  morbid 
craving  for  military  display,  during  the  interval  which  would 
more  properly  have  been  devoted  to  perfect  quiet  on  our  part, 
that  the  Ameers  might  have  time  to  familiarize  their  minds  to 
the  necessity  of  swallowing  the  bitter  potion  of  the  Revised 
Treaty — an  interval  which  the  General  himself  was,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  not  indisposed  to  give  them.  But,  once  embarked  in 
this  career,  Sir  Charles  grew  every  moment  more  attached  to  a 
style  of  action  so  congenial  to  his  eager  spirit ;  and  he  pursued 
it  to  consequences  which  must  have  staggered  even  the  authority 
above  him.  As  he  warmed  to  his  work,  he  appears  to  have  entirely 
lost  sight  of  his  original  position ;  and  he  ended  by  thinking, 
probably  with  all  the  intensity  of  conviction,  that  no  violence 
could  be  too  great  for  the  furtherance  of  ends  which  to  him 
seemed  the  ends  of  humanity ;  and  that  the  stronger  the  mea¬ 
sures,  the  more  complete  would  be  the  terror  of  the  Ameers,  and 
the  more  certain  the  passive  acquiescence  of  the  chiefs  in  the 
Revised  Treaty. 

The  best  comment  on  the  policy  of  Sir  Charles  Napier’s  con¬ 
duct  is  simply  to  record  the  result.  He  thought,  by  a  system  of 
intimidation  in  Upper  Scinde,  to  secure  a  pacific  settlement  not 
only  of  that  country,  ipso  facto,  but,  by  moral  effect,  of  Lower 
Scinde  as  well.  He  succeeded  in  driving  the  discontent  of 
Upper  Scinde  into  amalgamation  with  the  discontent  of  Lower 
Scinde  ;  and  was  compelled  to  encounter  their  combined  action 
in  the  field  of  Meeanee, — a  notable  instance  of  the  inevitable 
disappointment  of  those  who  think  they  can  separate  expediency 
from  justice,  with  impunity. 

We  may  here  give,  as  not  out  of  place,  a  letter  from  Lord 
Ellenborough  to  the  Government  at  home,  which  throws  some 
light  upon  the  character  of  his  proceedings. 

The  Governor-General  to  the  Secret  Committee. 

‘  Sirs,  ‘  Ferozepore,  Dec.  20,  1842. 

*  The  divisions  amongst  the  Ameers  of  Scinde,  both  at  Hyderabad 
and  Khyrpore,  will  prevent  any  serious  combination  of  their  forces 
against  us  in  the  field  ;  hut  forces  tvere  collected  by  those  chiefs  before 
they  had  any  intimation  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  Government  to 
insist  upon  a  revision  of  treaties;  and  although  at  Khyrpore  they  profess 
a  readiness  to  acquiesce  in  the  arrangements  now  proposed  to  them,  I 
have  no  very  confident  expectation  that  there  will  be  a  final  and  satis¬ 
factory  settlement  until  they  have  felt  the  weight  of  our  arms. 

^  (Signed)  ‘  Ellenborouoh.’ 

We  should  not  think  it  necessary  to  observe  upon  a  state¬ 
ment  like  that  in  italics,  if  the  Governor- General  had  not 
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founded  an  argument  upon  it.  But  he  would  have  us  believe 
from  what  he  says  here,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  that  as  the 
collection  of  troops  by  the  Ameers  took  place  previous  to,  and 
independently  of  any  aggressive  declaration  on  our  part,  this  fact 
was  in  itself  an  act  of  constructive  hostility;  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  corresponding  warlike  attitude,  which  it  then,  and  only  then, 
became  necessary  for  us  to  exhibit.  As  he  at  this  moment  looked 
forward  ‘  confidently  ’  to  the  war  which,  in  fact,  soon  followed, 
it  was  no  doubt  very  natural  that  he  should  desire  to  put  the 
Home  Government  in  possession  of  a  circumstance  in  favour  of 
coercion,  such  as  we  have  described.  But  that  is  no  reason 
against  looking,  as  we  now  proceed  to  do,  at  the  state  of  the 
facts. 

It  was  on  the  14th  of  October  that  the  Governor- General 
instructed  Sir  Charles  Napier,  to  intimate  to  the  Ameers  our 
intention  to  negotiate  a  revision  of  the  Treaties.  Now  it  is 
very  clear  from  the  weekly  Diaries  of  intelligence  printed  in 
the  Parliamentary  Papers,  that  though  it  appears  Sir  Charles 
Napier  did  not  at  that  time  act  upon  those  instructions,  the 
intentions  of  the  Governor- General  were  not  concealed ;  and 
that,  not  many  days  after  they  became  known  to  the  General, 
the  Ameers,  on  their  part,  had  been  able  to  make  a  tolerably 

?;ood  guess  at  their  aim.  We  find,  for  instance,  in  the  official 
)iary  of  the  1st  of  November,  the  following  words  attributed  to 
the  Upper  Country  Ameers.  ‘  The  enemy  is  seated  within 
‘  eight  cos  (sixteen  miles)  of  us,  and  there  is  little  doubt,  from 
‘  the  accounts  we  daily  receive,  that  he  meditates  demands  on 
‘  our  territory  which  it  behoves  us  to  unite  in  repressing.’ — (P. 
494.)  The  tone  of  the  General  and  of  those  about  him,  and  the 
concentration  of  a  large  British  force  in  Scinde,  were  signs  of 
coming  danger  not  likely  to  be  mistaken.  Besides,  the  difficulty 
of  preserving  absolute  secresy  in  India,  as  elsewhere,  upon  topics 
of  great  and  general  interest,  had  been  so  constantly  and  recently 
exemplified  by  the  publication,  at  different  times  in  1842,  of 
important  official  secrets  in  newspapers ;  and  Sir  Charles  him¬ 
self  expressed  so  unqualified  an  opinion  regarding  the  publica¬ 
tion,  at  Lahore,  of  part  of  his  Lordship’s  intentions  regarding  this 
very  revised  treaty,  that  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  sup¬ 
position,  that  the  Ameers  did  actually  receive  some  private  and 
unofficial  intimation  of  an  ‘  intention  upon  the  part  of  the 
‘  Government  to  insist  ’  upon  some  concession  or  other,  almost 
as  soon  as  Sir  Charles  Napier  perused  the  official  despatch. 
We  therefore  consider  that  tne  Governor- General  was  not  jus¬ 
tified  in  making  the  above  statement  (in  italics,)  nor  in  founding 
an  argument  uj)on  it;  unless  he  could  show  that  the  collection  of 
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troops  by  the  Ameers  had  taken  place  previously  to  the  receipt 
at  Sukkur  of  those  instructions  of  the  14th  of  October,  and  to  the 
simultaneous  concentration  of  our  troops  upon  that  place  in  aid 
of  their  fulfilment.  These  nearly  coincident  events  took  place 
about  the  third  week  of  October.  A  great,  perhaps  the  greater, 
portion  of  Sir  Charles  Napier’s  army  consisted  of  regiments 
which  had  recently  returned  from  Afifghanistan.  When  the 
Ameers  observed  that  these  troops,  after  an  ample  allowance 
of  time  for  halt  and  refit,  instead  of  continuing  their  march 
to  India,  stood  fast  at  Sukkur,  had  not  they  good  ground  for 
accusing  us  of  ‘  constructive  hostility  ? '  That,  however,  would 
probably  have  been  ‘  impertinence ;  ’ — the  character  we  have 
somewhere  else,  in  these  Papers,  seen  given  to  an  unanswerable 
argument  of  the  weak  against  the  strong.  Accordingly,  the 
Ameers  were  wise  enough  to  remain  silent;  and  so  anxious 
was  their  desire  to  avoid  every  appearance  of  taking  oflFence, 
that  it  was  only  on  the  Glh  of  November  that  their  proceed¬ 
ings  were  thought  worthy  of  especial  notice ;  and  then  it  was 
only  observed  that  a  few  of  the  more  timid  Ameers  of  the 
Upper  Country,  whose  residences  were  in  the  immediate  vici¬ 
nity  of  our  great  camp  at  Sukkur,  were  adopting  ‘  merely  de- 
^  fensive*  measures — storing  fortresses,  sending  off  women  and 
children  to  the  desert — entertaining  here  and  there  a  handful 
of  additional  followers,  but  apparently  abstaining  from  muster¬ 
ing  soldiers  in  any  formidable  number.  This  is  the  local  agent’s 
remarks  on  these  proceedings.  ‘  All  their  measures  and prepara- 
‘  tions  are  merely  defensive^  and  will  lead  to  nothing  offensive,  I  con- 
‘  sider’ — (P.  433.)  The  Governor-General,  eagerly  seizing  upon 
the  above  expressions,  converted  them  into  a  proof  of  hostility : 
*  1  know  that  the  least  sign  of  hesitation  on  our  part  would  at 
‘  once  convert  these  defensive  preparations  into  measures  of  a 
‘  hostile  nature,  and  that  to  yield  the  smallest  point  in  negotia- 
‘  tion  would  have  all  the  effect  of  a  defeat  in  the  field.’ — (P.451.) 

But  those  chiefs,  it  will  be  said,  referred  to  in  the  passage  pre¬ 
fixed  to  these  observations,  are  not  merely  the  few  up-country 
Ameers,  whose  weakness  and  timidity  would  restrain  them  from 
any  thing  beyond  ‘  merely  defensive  ’  preparations ;  the  context 
showsthat  ‘  those  chiefs’  are  *  the  Ameers  of  Scinde  both  at  Hyder- 
‘  abad  and  Khyrpore  ;’  and  no  doubt  the  rash  and  powerful  lords 
of  the  lower  country  were  betrayed,  by  some  ill-advised  notion 
of  our  weakness,  into  the  indiscretion  of  collecting  an  army  to 
exterminate  the  British  long  before  we  assumed  tbe  attitude  we 
did  in  the  third  week  of  October.  Is  it  so  imagined?  Hear 
the  official  answer  of  the  English  agent  at  Hyderabad.  ’I'he 
following  is  his  entry  in  *  the  Lower  Scinde  Diary,  for  the  week 
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‘  ending  the  \Wi  of  November:  * — I  cannot  learn  that  any  per- 
‘  wannasy  or  messages^  have  been  sent  to  the  Beloochee  tribes,  or  that 
‘  the  Ameers  meditate  collecting  any  troops  in  consequence  of  the 
*  large  assemblage  of  British  force  at  Suhkur  ;  but  their  highnesses 
‘  continue  very  uneasy  on  the  sulgect,  and  impute  any  but  friendly 
‘  motives  to  it.’ — (  P.448.)  Such  is  the  value  of  the  Governor-Gene¬ 
ral’s  assertion,  and  of  the  argument  founded  upon  it,  that  by  ‘the 
‘  Ameers  of  Scinde,  both  at  Hyderabad  and  Khyrpore,’  ‘  forces 
‘  were  collected  before  they  had  any  intimation  of  an  intention 
‘  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  insist  upon  a  revision  of  trea- 
‘  ties.’  Such  is  the  value  of  that  defence  of  his,  which  tells  the 
Court  of  Directors  many  months  after  the  conquest,  ‘  I  saw  troops 
‘  collected  by  the  Ameers  contrary  to  their  usage  and  without 
‘  legitimate  cause.’  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  indisputable,  that  long 
after  our  army  was  assembled  at  Sukkur,  with  the  declared  inten¬ 
tion — an  intention  not  unknown  to  the  Ameers — of  enforcing  a 
revised  treaty,  did  the  Ameers  generally  forbear  to  collect  troops ; 
and  only  at  the  last  moment,  when  they  could  no  longer  doubt 
the  extent  of  our  rapacity,  did  they  venture  to  arm  in  defence 
of  their  rights.  If  there  are  any  of  Lord  Ellenborough’s  partisans 
who  think,  that  that  show  of  opposition  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
must  be  held  to  be  a  ‘  faithless  ’  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the 
Ameers,  sufficient  to  warrant — what  Sir  Charles  Napier  had,  in 
consequence,  his  lordship’s  orders  to  carry  into  effect — an  inroad 
into  the  heart  of  the  country  ;  and,  if  arms  should  be  used  in  the 
course  of  it,  the  subjugation  of  the  whole  of  Scinde,  we  must 
refer  such  obstinate  advocates  to  the  words  of  their  client  himself. 
Some  time  before  the  Governor- General  had  matured  his  plan 
of  operations  against  the  Ameers,  he  declared  (apparently  in 
allusion  to  the  over-zeal  of  one  of  the  political  agents)  that  he 
could  not  in  justice  call  those  chiefs  to  account  before  there  was 
clear  proof  of  their  faithlessness  in  his  hands ;  ‘  and  it  must  not 
‘  be  produced,’  said  his  lordship,  ‘  by  the  conduct  of  British 
‘  agents  producing  apprehensions  in  the  mind  of  any  chief  that 
‘  the  British  Government  entertains  designs  inconsistent  with 
*  his  interest  and  honour.’ — (P.  315.)  To  put,  then,  the  rumours 
of  coming  demands  out  of  the  question,  was  the  assemblage  of 
the  Beloochies,  let  us  ask,  ‘  provoked  ’  in  no  measure  by  the 
anterior  conduct  of  Sir  Charles  Napier?  Was  not  that  General 
the  most  conspicuous  and  the  first  in  authority,  of  all  the  local 
British  agents  ?  And  was  not  his  conduct  from  the  first  day  of 
his  assumption  of  political  duty — was  not  the  very  first  letter 
he  wrote  to  the  Ameers* — sufficient  to  produce  ‘  apprehensions  in 

*  At  page  358  of  the  Parliamentary  Papers,  our  readers  will  find 
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‘  the  mind  of  any  chief,’  of  ‘  designs  inconsistent  with  his  interest 
‘  and  honour?’  There  can  be  only  one  answer  to  these  ques¬ 
tions.  By  what  casuistry  the  argument  was  afterwards  re¬ 
versed,  so  that  the  ‘  faithlessness  provoked  by  the  conduct  of 
‘  British  agents,’  which  had  at  one  time  been  thought  to  warrant 
nothing  beyond  a  reprimand  to  our  own  indiscreet  officers,  was 
found  to  justify  the  summary  coercion,  and  contingently  the 
permanent  conquest  of  the  country  receiving  the  provocation, 
it  is  quite  beyond  our  humble  capacities  to  explain.  The  last 
scene  of  the  Scinde  tragedy  now  draws  on. 

Major  Outram,  the  late  superintendent  of  our  political  rela¬ 
tions  in  Scinde  and  Beloochistan,  had  upon  his  supercession  by 
Sir  Charles  Napier  retired  to  Bombay;  but  he  was  soon  recalled 
to  Sukkur,  at  the  instance  of  the  General,  who  trusted  much  to 
that  matured  local  experience  and  great  influence  over  the  native 
mind,  for  which  the  Major  was  distinguished,  for  the  satisfactory 
arrangement  of  the  difficult  details  of  the  Revised  Treaty.  A  gleam 
of  hope  appears  to  have  dawned  upon  the  despairing  Ameers 
when  they  saw  a  man  return  to  their  country  who  had  always 
treated  them  with  courtesy  and  kindness — always  lent  a  willing 
ear  to  the  language  of  remonstrance,  and  was  rarely  practically 
the  author  of  injustice.  It  must  have  been  one  of  the  most 
affecting  passages  of  an  eventful  life,  when,  on  his  way  by 
water  to  the  General’s  headquarters,  he  saw  the  Indus  co¬ 
vered  with  the  barges  of  the  haughty  Belooch  chieftains, 
waiting  to  welcome  one  who  was  returning,  as  they  supposed,  to* 
be  a  mediator  between  them  and  the  stern  Soldier  at  Sukkur ; 
and  when,  with  a  humane  and  feeling  discourtesy,  he  passed  by 
them  all  abruptly,  and,  little  heeding  their  anxious  enquiries, 
went  on  his  way  in  silence — leaving  them  to  infer  rather  than 
himself  disclose  the  fatal  truth,  that  he  had  no  power  to  save 
them.  ‘  His  return,’  said  Lord  Ellenborough  doubtfully,  as  if 
in  fear  of  that  which  the  Ameers  saw  with  hope,  ‘  will  not 
‘  be  liable  to  misinterpretation.’  Nor  was  it  so  liable — long. 
On  the  8th  of  February  1843,  Major  Outram  reappeared  at 
Hyderabad,  to  propose  to  the  Ameers,  now  assembled  there  from 
both  the  upper  and  lower  country,  that  last  alternative  of  peace 
or  war,  which  it  was  in  vain  for  them  to  seek  any  longer  to  post¬ 
pone.  ’I'he  Ameers,  though  they  protested  against  tne  injustice 
of  the  Revised  Treaty,  and  against  the  charges  upon  which  it 
rested,  as  unfounded,  knew  perfectly  our  irresistible  power, 


Sir  Charles’s  flrst  epistle  ;  the  menacing  tone  of  which,  as  contrasted  with 
the  courtesy  hitherto  prevalent  in  Scinde  diplomacy,  could  augur  no  long 
continuance  of  amicable  relations. 
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and  had  themselves  little  thought  of  opposing  us;  hut  they 
were,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  hands  of  an  exasperated  military 
body,  whose  feudal  connexion  with  their  masters  gave  their 
clamours  a  national  importance.  It  seems  probable,  that  if  we 
had  abstained  from  all  interference  till  the  conviction  had  been 
matured,  as  in  a  short  time  it  must  have  been,  of  the  necessity 
of  accepting  terms,  imposed,  however  unjustly,  by  an  irresistible 

Kower — (provided  the  more  extravagant  parts  of  the  new  treaty 
ad  been  eventually  modified,  as  suggested  to  the  Governor-Gene¬ 
ral  by  Sir  Charles  Napier) — the  first  burst  of  iriitation  and  feel¬ 
ing  of  insupportable  humiliation,  would  have  given  place  to 
a  resigned  reception,  with  bowed  heads,  of  what  looked  like 
destiny ;  and  so  the  last  mortal  conflict  might  have  been 
avoided.  But  Sir  Charles  Napier’s  proceedings  in  Upper  Scinde 
had  raised  the  indignation  of  these  wild  but  sensitive  clansmen 
to  the  highest  pitch  ;  and  they  loudly  demanded  to  be  led  to  battle 
against  those  who  had  outraged  the  rights,  and  with  the  rights 
the  honour,  of  the  whole  Belooch  feudality.  It  cannot,  there¬ 
fore,  be  looked  upon  as  a  crafty  subterfuge  for  the  avoidance  of 
responsibility,  but  we  must  rather  regard  it  as  a  frank  avowal  of 
an  undoubted  fact — by  men  who  were  looking  destruction  in 
the  face,  and  w’ere  conscious  that  no  evasion  could  avail  them 
now, — that  the  assembled  Ameers  informed  Major  Outram,  at 
their  meeting,  that  though  perfectly  willing  to  subscribe  the 
conditions  of  the  Revised  Treaty,  they  could  not  restrain  their 
Belooch  feudatories  from  open  hostilities ;  and  that  they  could 
not  themselves  avoid  being  dragged  along  in  the  general  move¬ 
ment,  unless  some  pledge  was  forthcoming  from  the  Major  or  the 
General,  calculated  to  allay  the  national  excitement,  by  holding 
out  a  prospect  of  the  reinstatement  of  the  deposed  Rais  ;  and 
of  reparation  for  the  injuries  sustained  by  the  subordinate  chiefs 
of  Upper  Scinde.  Nor  were  arguments  wanting  to  prove  to  the 
English  Commissioner  that  this  request  of  theirs  was  as  just  as  it 
was  urgent.  Meer  Roostum  was  himself  present  to  plead  his  own 
cause.  ‘  By  the  General’s  own  direction  I  sought  refuge  with 
‘  Ali  Morad,  who  placed  me  under  restraint,  and  made  use  of 
‘  my  seal,  and  compelled  me  to  do  as  he  thought  proper.  Would 
*  I  resign  my  birthright  ?  Of  my  own  free-will  I  did  not  write 
‘  that  letter.  Any  thing  that  I  did  was  by  Ali  Morad’s  advice, 
*  whose  advice  I  was  directed  by  the  General  to  be  guided  by.’ 
There  was  every  appearance  of  this  being  a  plain  statement  of 
facts ;  and  the  request  founded  on  it  for  a  reconsideration  of  his 
case  seemed  a  fair  one.  Major  Outram,  however,  knowing  Sir 
Charles  Napier’s  leaning  to  Ali  Morad,  could  give  no  pledge 
without  a  reference  to  his  superior.  That  reference  was  speedily 
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made.  The  only  effect  of  it  was  a  reiteration  of  Sir  Charles’s 
former  instructions.  For  reasons  of  his  own,  the  General  de¬ 
clined  to  re-open  the  case.  ‘  The  return  to  the  turban  is,  I 
‘  think,  out  of  the  question ;  I  will  not  consent  to  it  except  on 
‘  an  order  from  the  Governor-General.’  The  Ameers,  that  no 
chance  of  safety  might  be  neglected,  had  also  sent  off  a  mes¬ 
senger  to  the  General,  soliciting  a  short  respite  for  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  their  case ;  *  because  Meer  Roostum,  who'  is  an  old 
‘  venerable  man,  and  the  chief  and  head  of  all  the  family  of 
‘  Meer  Choker  Khan,  has  suffered  gross  treatment,  and  great 
‘  injustice,  that  he  did  not  deserve — such  as  it  is  out  of  our 
*  power  to  explain.’  Their  remonstrance  met  with  the  same 
fate  as  Major  Outram’s  reference.  It  passed  unheeded.  Sir 
Charles  Napier  was  inexorable. 

In  the  mean  time,  that  Commander,  little  tolerant  of  delay,  had 
begun  his  march  at  the  head  of  the  British  army  in  the  direction 
of  Hyderabad,  in  order  to  quicken  the  resolves  of  the  Durbar.  He 
had  at  first  intended  to  halt  the  instant  he  should  receive  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  acceptance  of  the  new  treaty,  by  all  the  Ameers,  in 
due  form.  But  the  procrastination  of  those  chiefs  brought  the 
still  advancing  General  so  close  to  the  capital,  that  his  soldiers 
began  to  be  mingled  with  straggling  parties  of  the  Beloochies, 
who  were  clustering  in  swarms  around  that  threatened  point;  and 
Sir  Charles  now  required,  as  due  to  the  safety  of  his  small  force,  that 
the  Ameers  should  disperse  those  bands — as  well  as  accept  the 
treaty — before  he  could  consent  to  incur  the  risks  attending  a  con¬ 
tinued  halt.  Every  avenue  of  escape  seemed  now  closed  upon  the 
hapless  chiefs.  They  might  sign  the  treaty,  but  that  would  not 
stop  the  General  from  knocking  at  their  very  gates,  unless  these 
bands  were  dispersed.  They  could  not  disperse  them  without  a 
pledge  from  Major  Outram,  which  pledge  Major  Outram,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  instructions,  distinctly  refused.  Nothing  now  could 
be  done  but  to  affix  their  seals  to  the  treaty,  in  token  of  personal 
submission  ;  and  to  take  their  chance  of  the  popular  ferment  sub¬ 
siding,  or  of  milder  counsels  prevailing  with  the  General.  This 
they  did,  in  a  final  conference  with  Major  Outram,  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  12th  of  February  ;  with  what  immediate  consequences, 
we  will  describe  in  the  words  of  Captain  Postans  : — 

*  It  was  on  the  promulgation  of  the  result  of  their  conference  with 
the  British  representative,  that  the  infuriated  Biluchis  determined  to 
murder  him,  and  those  who  accompanied  him,  on  their  return  from  the 
Hyderahad^Durbar ;  and  the  lives  of  these  gentlemen  were  saved  only  by 
the  Ameers  themselves  directing  a  strong  escort  of  the  noblemen  of 
their  court,  and  their  own  followers,  to  provide  fur  the  safety  of  the 
party  as  far  as  the  British  residency.  On  the  same  day  a  formal  depu¬ 
tation,  and  subsequently,  up  to  the  14tb,  repeated  messages  were  sent  by 
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the  Ameers  to  the  British  representative,  intreating  him  to  give  them 
the  means  of  dispersing  their  intractable  followers  by  a  slight  promise  ; 
or  failing  it,  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  himself  and  party,  as  they  could 
not  prevent  the  Biluchis  from  attacking  him.  Of  course  no  promise 
could  be  given,  though  the  British  representative  still  deferred  to  depart, 
as  his  doing  so  would  close  the  door  against  accommodation,  and  at  once 
bring  on  hostilities,  which  he  was,most  anxious  to  avoid.  At  the  latter 
date,  confidential  servants  were  sent  from  the  chiefs  individually,  to  w  arn 
Major  Outram  of  his  danger  in  delaying  his  departure,  as  they  would  be 
forced  by  their  followers  to  accompany  them  in  an  attack  on  the  agency.’ 

The  crisis  was  now  at  hand  ;  and  it  is  singular  that  the  hour  of 
its  arrival  was  fixed  by  the  patience  of  both  parties  becoming 
exhausted  at  precisely  the  same  moment ;  so  that  neither  can 
claim  credit  for  showing  greater  forbearance  than  the  other. 
At  nine  a.m.  of  the  15th,  Sir  Charles  Napier  wrote  these  words 
to  Major  Outram :  *  I  am  in  full  march  on  Hyderabad,  and 

*  will  make  no  peace  with  the  Ameers.  I  will  attack  them  in- 
‘  stantly  whenever  I  come  up  to  their  troops.  They  need  send 
‘  no  proposals.  The  time  has  passed,  and  1  will  not  receive  their 
‘  messengers.’  While  the  General  was  in  the  act  of  using  his 
pen  to  this  effect,  the  Beloochies  were  declaring  themselves  as 
unequivocally  by  the  sword.  At  that  very  hour  of  nine  in  the 
morning,  also  on  the  15th  of  February,  ‘a  dense  body  of  cavalry 

*  and  infantry  took  post  on  three  sides  of  the  agency  ;  and  a  hot 
‘  fire  was  opened  by  the  enemy.’  The  eventful  conclusion  is 
known  to  all  the  world.  The  brilliant  defence  of  the  Residency 
by  Major  Outram,  an  exploit  of  which  the  glory  is  enhanced 
by  its  having  been  the  consequence  of  an  honourable  anxiety  to 
prevent  if  possible,  even  at  great  personal  risk,  what  he  felt 
in  his  conscience  would  be  an  unjust  war ;  the  truly  wonderful 
battle  of  Meeanee,  wherein  it  is  difficult  to  say  on  which  side 
was  evinced  the  most  devoted  gallantry,  although  discipline  and 
the  sublime  heroism  and  resolution  of  the  General  won  the  day  ; 
another  battle,  no  less  fiercely  contested  than  the  former  one ; 
the  captivity  of  all  the  leading  Ameers,  not  even  excepting 
Sobdar  Khan,  ‘  our  friend' — the  permanent  annexation  of  Scinde 
to  the  British  dominions  by  public  notification  ; — all  these  are 
great  historical  events  so  familiar  to  the  public,  that  the  simple 
enumeration  of  them  may  be  allowed  to  close  the  narrative.* 


•  The  Ameer  Shere  Mahomed  of  Meerpore  was  overlooked  at  the 
time  of  the  imposition  of  the  Revised  Treaty,  but  he  did  not  on  that 
account  escape.  '  His  history  is  shortly  this  :  that  he  stands  charged,  in 
the  Return  of  Complaints,  with  having  allowed  his  tribute  to  fall  in 
arrear — that  he  remained  neater  till  after  the  battle  of  Meeanee,  when 
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On  reviewing  the  course  of  this  last  scene  of  the  drama,  we 
do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  inquire,  as  some  have  been  curi¬ 
ous  to  do,  whether  the  battle  of  Meeanee  might  not  have  been 
avoided,  even  at  the  last  moment,  by  a  little  moderation  on  the 
part  of  the  General.  Sir  Charles  Napier,  at  that  late  hour,  must 
be  allowed  to  have  been  the  best  judge  of  his  own  position ;  and 
seeing  that  that  position  was  highly  critical,  no  man  ought  to 
blame  him,  after  his  march  was  once  begun,  for  continuing  it 
even  to  the  final  issue.  The  real  question  is,  as  Lord  Howick 
well  put  it,  ‘  How  came  he  in  such  a  situation  that  a  battle  was 
‘  unavoidable  ?’  Neither  (^o  we  deem  it  necessary  to  enlarge  upon 
the  other  disputed  point — whether  the  Ameers,  when  they  gave 
up  their  swords  after  the  battle,  did  so  under  the  impression  that 
a  pledge  was  extended  to  them  of  a  territorial  provision  in  their 
own  country,  in  the  event  of  their  surrender.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  that  misconception  may  have  arisen  in  the  confusion 
of  the  moment,  and  in  the  possible  absence,  at  that  juncture,  of 
any  competent  interpreter — a  misconception,  to  the  results  of 
which  the  General  may  have  stood  in  no  way  committed.  But 
there  are  two  far  more  interesting  points,  to  which  we  cannot 
omit  to  draw  our  readers’  especial  attention.  The  first  is  in  it¬ 
self  so  important,  as  affecting  the  character  of  Sir  Charles  Napier 
and  of  the  English  nation  generally,  as  represented  by  him, 
throughout  the  East ;  and  becomes  so  much  more  so,  when  we 
reflect  that  upon  it  turned  the  whole  question  of  peace  or  war, 
that  we  shall  for  the  present  content  ourselves  with  stating  the 
case  without  comment ;  in  the  hope  of  something  being  elicited 
from  the  General  or  his  friends  capable  of  clearing  up  that  which 
seems,  at  present,  to  wear  a  rather  dark  aspect. 

What  Wcis  the  reason  assigned  by  Sir  Charles  Napier  for  refu¬ 
sing  to  re-open  the  question  of  the  Turban,  when  grounds,  appa¬ 
rently  so  sufficient,  were  brought  forward  by  the  Ameers,  and 
by  Meer  Roostum  in  person,  for  his  doing  so  ?  His  words  are 
as  follows : — 

‘  lloostum’s  plea  of  being  sent  to  Ali  Morad  by  me  is  a  shallow 
affair.  «  *  «  J  will  not  let  his  cunning  attempt  to  cast  his  conduct 


be  sent  to  know  what  terms  be  might  expect — ‘  that  he  was  ordered  to 
disperse  his  troops — that  he  delayed  to  do  so,  was  threatened  by  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  and  finally  referred  to  the  same  terms  as  those  granted 
his  brother  chiefs,  (they  were  all  prisoners  of  war) — that  seeing  there 
was  no  hope  from  submission,  he  preferred  the  alternative  of  arms,  and 
was  the  leader  in  that  second  desperate  and,  for  the  Beloochies,  unsuc¬ 
cessful  action  which  took  place  close  to  Hyderabad — and  that  he  is  at 
this  moment  a  wanderer  among  the  mountains  without  house  or  home.’ 
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upon  my  advice  pass.  He  went  contrary  to  my  advice,  and  now  wants 
to  make  out  that  he  acted  by  it.  I  send  you  a  copy  of  my  letter — a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  turban  is,  I  think,  out  of  the  question,  &c.’ — (^Suppl.  Papers, 
p.  32.) 

The  same  thinp^  is  urged  in  a  Paper  of  explanations  sent  to 
the  Governor- General  some  months  subsequently  : — 

‘  By  my  advice  to  Meer  Roostum,’  (which,  let  the  reader  observe,  was 
not  given  till  it  was  asked,)  ‘  1  secure  to  him  the  powerful  protection 
of  the  British  government.  This  he  did  not  choose  to  accept;  he  went  to 
his  brother.' — {Suppl.  Papers,  p.  114.) 

Now,  the  original  document,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  Major 
Outram  with  the  letter  first  quoted,  is  couched  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms : — 

Sir  C.  Napier  to  Meer  Roostum. 

‘  Highness, — My  own  belief  is,  that  personally  you  have  ever  been 
the  friend  of  the  English  ;  but  you  are  helpless  among  your  ill-judging 
family.  I  send  this  by  your  brother,  his  Highness  Ali  Morad  ;  listen  to 
his  advice ;  trust  yourself  to  his  care  ;  you  are  too  old  for  war, 
and  if  battle  begin,  how  can  I  protect  you  ?  If  you  go  with  your  brother, 
you  may  either  remain  with  him,  or  I  will  send  an  escort  for  you  to 
bring  you  to  my  camp,  where  you  will  be  safe.  Follow  my  advice ;  it 
is  that  of  a  friend.  Why  should  I  be  your  enemy  ?  If  I  was,  why 
should  I  take  this  trouble  to  save  you  ?  1  think  you  will  believe  me ; 
but  do  as  you  please.* 

To  complete  the  confusion,  we  find  (at  page  6  of  the  Sup¬ 
plementary  Papers,)  the  following  proclamation  by  Sir  C. 
Napier : — 

‘  Camp  near  Khyrpore,  January  1,  1843. 

*  Ameers  and  People  of  Scinde, — His  Highness  the  Ameer 
Roostum  Khan  sent  a  secret  messenger  to  me,  to  say  that  he  was  in  the 
hands  of  his  family,  and  could  not  act  as  his  feelings  of  friendship  for  the 
English  nation  prompted  him  to  do,  and  that,  if  I  would  receive  him,  he 
would  escape  and  come  into  my  camp.  I  answered  bis  Highness  that  I 
would  certainly  receive  him  ;  but  that  my  advice  was  for  him  to  con¬ 
sult  with  his  brother  the  Ameer  Ali  Morad  Khan.  He  took  my  advice. 
He  went  to  the  fort  of  Dejee  to  his  brother.  When  I  heard  this  I  was 
glad.’  ' 

The  difficulty  is  not  to  be  disguised ;  and  it  does  not  to  us 
wear  a  less  repulsive  aspect  from  our  knowledge  of  the  circum¬ 
stance,  that  upon  this  point  turned  the  whole  question  of  peace 
or  war;  and  but  for  the  General’s  disavowal  of  his  own  advice, 
and  consequent  instructions  to  Major  Outram,  to  turn  a  deaf 
ear  upon  Koostum’s  representations,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
battle  of  Meeanee  would  never  have  been  fought. 

In  the  next  place,  we  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  that  daring 
allegation,  contrary  to  all  evidence  and  reason,  with  which  the 
Governor-General  thinks  to  deceive  the  world  into  a  belief. 
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that  the  final  annexation  of  Seinde  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
crimes  of  the  Ameers,  and  not  to  unjustifiable  acts  of  his  own. 
In  the  proclamation  which  declares  Scinde  to  have  become  a  Bri¬ 
tish  province,  we  are  assisted  to  the  reason  of  that  extreme  mea¬ 
sure  by  the  following  words : — 

‘  The  Governor-General  cannot  forgive  a  treacherous  attack  upon  a 
representative  of  the  British  Government,  nor  can  he  forgive  hostile 
aggression  prepared  hy  those  who  were  in  the  act  of  signing  a  treaty.’ 

Captain  Postans  disposes  of  the  former  part  of  this  subject  in 
another  manner.  He  says — 

*  The  noble  conduct  of  these  chiefs  towards  the  British  representative, 
whom  they  had  long  known  intimately,  and  appreciated  as  be  deserved, 
merits  particular  mention.  They  saved  his  life  at  the  expense  of  their 
own  interests,  and  they  were  never  ceasing  in  their  assurances,  that, 
happen  what  would,  they  personally  were  only  instruments  in  the  hands 
of  an  infuriated  people,  clamouring  against  what  they  considered  a  direct 
infringement  of  their  sacred  rights.’ 

We  do  not  ask  our  readers  to  go  the  whole  length  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Postans’s  view  of  the  Ameers’  conduct ;  but  we  do  assert 
that  it  is  much  more  like  the  truth  than  tliat  to  which  the 
Governor-General  has  given  authoritative  publicity.  Lord 
Ellen  borough’s  view  was  put  forward  on  the  strength  of  certain 
random  remarks  of  Sir  Charles  Napier’s,  unsupported  by  a  par¬ 
ticle  of  testimony  then  in  the  Governor- General’s  possession. 
No  evidence  was  waited  for,  and  none  was  received — not  even 
was  Major  Outram’s  own  account  received — till  months  after¬ 
wards  ;  why  so  tardily,  does  not  satisfactorily  appear.  How¬ 
ever,  both  Sir  Charles  Napier  and  the  Govern  or- General  are 
willing  to  abide,  the  one  by  his  remarks,  and  the  other  by  his 
proclamation.  They  persist  in  the  charge  of  treachery,  and 
they  support  it — how  ?  By  evidence  collected,  months  after  the 
event,  from  certain  obscure  native  followers  of  the  Ameers,  who 
have  not  objected  to  do  the  British  Government,  now  ascen¬ 
dant  in  Scinde,  a  paltry  favour  at  the  expense  of  their  old  mas¬ 
ters  I  We  have  read  these  depositions,  signed  by  the  British 
Commissioner,  and  British  Magistrate,  and  Collector  of  Hyder¬ 
abad,  with  unqualified  disgust.  But  it  is  not  simply  the  untrust¬ 
worthy  character  of  the  evidence  that  causes  us  to  deny  the  truth 
of  the  charge  against  the  Ameers.  We  have  positive  proof  to 
the  contrary.  The  evidence  of  Major  Outram — of  which  neither 
the  sneers  of  the  Governor-General,  nor  the  distortion  of  facts 
by  General  Napier,  can  destroy  the  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  public 
— is  perfectly  conclusive  as  to  the  whole  matter.  The  Gover¬ 
nor-General  and  Sir  Charles  say — There  was  a  treacherous 
attack  upon  the  sacred  person  of  a  British  Diplomatist.  Major 
Outram,  that  very  Diplomatist,  denies  the  allegation.  He  says. 
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I  receive  repeated  warnings  from  the  Ameers  of  the  coming  attack, 
which  they  could  not  prevent,  even  if  one,  Shahdad  Khan,  ap¬ 
peared  to  join  in  it,  (which  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  really  did.) 
I  was  urgently  requested  to  depart  in  peace ;  hut  I  remained  at 
my  own  risk,  and  having  one  hundred  stout  Europeans  to  de¬ 
fend  me,  I  took  my  chance  of  a  quarrel  with  the  lieloochies,  for 
the  sake  of  possibly  preventing  the  war,  which  would  necessarily 
begin  when  I  quitted  my  post,  and  broke  up  the  negotiations. 
The  attack  upon  me  was  neither  treacherous  nor  unexpected. 
1  was  allowed  to  depart,  and  I  would  not.  I  was  warned  of  the 
danger  by  the  Ameers  themselves,  and  I  resolved  to  await  it. 
We  add  for  ourselves — VV'hat  right  had  Major  Outram  to  ex¬ 
pect  any  great  respect  to  his  ‘  sacred  person,’  when  he  joined 
to  the  character  of  negotiator  that  of  a  commander  of  a  formi¬ 
dable  detachment,  in  possession  of  a  fortified  post,  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  capital? — for  such  one  hundred  English  troops  in  the  resi¬ 
dency  must  be  considered. 

Again,  we  are  told  by  the  Governor- General,  backed,  as 
before,  by  Sir  Charles  Napier — There  was  hostile  agyression 
prepared  by  those  who  were  in  the  act  of  signing  a  treaty.  Major 
Outram  answers,  that,  in  the  act  of  signing  the  treaty,  the 
Ameers  repeatedly  expressed  their  inability  to  prevent  a  war, 
unless  redress  were  promised  for  the  injuries  inflicted  on  the 
Upper  Scinde  chiefs,  beside  the  requirements  of  the  treaty  then 
in  course  of  signature.  They  said — To  the  treaty  we  agree.  It 
is  unjust,  but  we  submit.  But  to  the  extra  hardships  we  can 
neither  agree  nor  submit.  Hostile  aggression  !  says  the  Gover¬ 
nor-General.  ‘  Hostile  aggression,’  prepared  at  the  gates  of 
Hyderabad,  in  which  exposed  place,  the  more  effectually  to  lull 
suspicion,  the  Ameers  had  artfully  retained  their  women  and 
treasures,  rather  than  send  them  (as  usual  in  war)  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  or  deserts.  Hostile  aggression  against  an  unsuspecting 
force,  which  had  been  decoyed  with  its  poor  train  of  artillery, 
and  poor  Commander,  to  the  very  spot — more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  their  cantonments — where  the  mine  was  to 
explode  beneath  their  feet ;  decoyed  by  the  promise,  thrown  out 
as  a  bait  that  one-third  of  the  Scinde  territories — one-half  of  the 
Scinde  shikargahs — and  the  whole  of  the  Scinde  coinage,  would 
be  ready  for  delivery,  on  the  precise  spot,  and  at  the  precise 
hour  where  and  when  the  battle  of  Meeanee  was  fought ! 

All  this  is,  after  all,  beside  the  question  of  the  justice  of  the 
war,  and  of  the  conquest.  If  the  Ameers  had  really  been 
driven  to  the  commission  of  some  great  enormity  by  the 
clamours  of  the  Beloochies,  or  by  their  own  desperation  under 
the  pressure  of  undeserved  calamity — if  they  had  really  de- 
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coyed  a  defenceless  detachment  and  an  unarmed  Diplomatist 
into  their  power,  under  pretence  of  executing  the  new  treaty 
and  then  barbarously  murdered  their  unsuspecting  victims — in 
that  case,  indeed,  we  could  have  looked  upon  such  an  atrocity 
only  in  one  light,  and  any  future  accommodation  would  have 
seemed  difficult,  perhaps  impossible ;  but  we  should  not  a  whit 
the  less  have  awarded  their  full  share  of  the  responsibility,  even 
of  that  atrocity,  to  those  who,  by  unwarrantably  inflicting  in¬ 
jury,  had  driven  the  sufferers  to  so  terrible  a  revenge.  For¬ 
tunately  the  history  of  our  Scinde  proceedings  compels  us  to 
record  no  such  act,  either  on  the  part  of  the  Ameers  prior  to 
their  overthrow,  or  on  the  part  of  the  Beloochies  since  the  re¬ 
moval  of  their  leaders  beyond  sea.  We  say  fortunately,  be¬ 
cause,  devoid  of  consolation  as  the  fact  may,  at  first  sight, 
appear,  that  the  iniquity  should  lie  almost  entirely  on  our  side — 
that  circumstance  may,  in  reality,  afford  at  once  an  inducement 
and  facilities  to  reparation.  Accommodation  on  that  very  account 
may  be  still  within  our  reach,  and  we  may  still  have  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  obliterating  the  recollection  of  the  past ;  if  an  early  effort 
be  made  to  repair  the  mischief,  and  efface  the  misery  of  which 
we  have  been  the  authors. 

For  most  men,  it  were  sufficient  to  stop  here.  But  it  is 
possible  that  there  may  be  a  few  among  us  who,  perfectly 
ready  to  admit  the  injustice  and  violence  of  the  acts  of  which  we 
have  given  the  history,  are  notwithstanding  inclined  to  ask  whe¬ 
ther  the  imposition  of  the  Revised  Treaty,  and  the  subsequent 
conquest  and  entire  subjugation  of  Scinde,  may  not  be  transac¬ 
tions  belonging,  however  questionable  their  morality,  to  a  high 
rank  in  the  scale  of  political  advantage,  and  as  such  entitled 
to  our  indulgence,  if  not  to  our  approval.  We  apprehend  that 
even  this  narrow  ground,  the  last  available  to  those  who  desire 
to  defend  the  acquisition  of  our  ill-got  spoil,  will  be  found  to  be 
untenable.  Injustice  is  proverbially  impolitic  in  the  long  run. 
Honesty  is  the  best  policy  for  states,  as  well  as  for  individuals ; 
and,  however  successful  and  advantageous  our  Scinde  proceed¬ 
ings  might  for  a  time  appear,  we  should  still  reiterate  our  faith 
in  that  principle.  But  we  shall,  for  the  benefit  of  the  class  of 
apologists  we  have  referred  to,  not  decline  a  brief  examination  of 
the  policy  of  the  Revised  Treaty,  as  well  as  of  the  ultimate 
Conquest. 

We  begin,  then,  with  the  policy  of  the  Revised  Treaty,  as  resol¬ 
ved  upon  in  November  1842 — the  first  great  change,  in  fact  the 
only  change,  in  our  relations  with  the  Ameers  since  1839.  The 
two  following  paragraphs  sum  up  the  considerations  of  policy  by 
which  the  Governor-General  professed  to  be  actuated  in  the  im¬ 
position  of  the  terms  then  demanded. 
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‘  I  am  satisfied  that  in  exchanging  tribute  for  territory,  in  refraining 
from  the  acquisition  of  any  territory,  on  or  beyond  the  Indus,  which  is 
not  required  for  the  purpose  of  possessing  the  command  of  that  river, 
and  in  granting  a  great  reward  to  our  most  faithful  ally,  the  Khan  of 
Bbawulpore,  I  have  acted  upon  true  principles  of  policy. 

‘  To  make  the  Ameers  feel  that  the  treaty  with  us  was  not  to  he  vio¬ 
lated  with  impunity  was,  I  thought,  absolutely  necessary.  The  British 
Government  can  make  no  concession  before  a  native  power,  which  is 
collecting  troops  nominally  for  defensive  purposes,  hut  w  hich  the  slight¬ 
est  appearance  of  wavering  on  our  part  would  direct  to  purposes  of 
aggression.’ 

The  latter  of  these  two  paragraphs  has,  in  substance,  been 
already  disposed  of.  Our  readers  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
judging  to  what  the  violations  of  treaty  really  amounted,  and  how 
far  severe  punishment  was  *  absolutely  necessary.’  T  hey  have 
also  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  how  much  of  truth  there  is 
in  the  Governor-General’s  statement  regarding  the  collection  of 
troops  on  the  part  of  the  Ameers,  prior  to  any  menacing  language 
or  attitude  of  ours.  To  the  former  paragraph  we  may,  there¬ 
fore,  confine  ourselves.  Its  first  clause  relates  to  the  ‘  exchan- 

*  ging  tribute  for  territory.’  This  was  one  of  those  favourite 
schemes  of  the  Governor- General,  which  he  thought  should  be 
extended  to  every  native  state  ‘  between  Hindoo- Koosh,  the 
‘  Indus,  and  the  sea-’  We  have  only  to  observe,  regarding  this 
crude  fancy,  that,  however  just  an  equivalent  remission  of  tribute 
may  appear  to  some,  in  exchange  for  cession  of  territory,  it  is 
very  certain  that  the  native  governments  in  India  do  not  look 
upon  land  and  money  as  commensurable ;  and  they  would  in 
general  go  to  war  rather  than  submit  to  any  appraisement,  how¬ 
ever  high,  of  any  part  of  their  territories,  however  small ;  and  if 
there  is  one  sort  of  government  which,  more  than  another,  is 
tenacious  of  its  landed  above  all  its  other  rights,  and  consequently 
more  certain  to  be  exasperated  by  their  infringement,  it  is  the 
government  of  a  society  of  clans  like  that  of  the  Rajpoots,  Aff- 
ghans,  and  Beloochies ;  and  of  the  last,  most  remarkably  of  all, 
because  the  most  democratic  of  all.  Our  readers  may  judge  for 
themselves  whether  it  is  worth  while  for  us  to  run  the  risk  of  war, 
and  perhaps  the  perpetual  estrangement  of  formidable  tribes,  for 
the  sake  of  a  little  improvement  in  punctuality  of  payment,  which 
is  all  the  advantage  we  can  derive  from  the  exchange. 

The  next  of  Lord  Ellenborough’s  ‘  true  principles  of  policy  ’ 
was,  ‘  refraining  from  the  acquisition  of  any  territory  on  or  beyond 

*  the  Indus,  which  is  not  required  for  the  purpose  of  possessing 

*  the  command  of  that  river.’  This  is  a  slight  deviation,  on  the 
19th  of  November,  from  the  true  principles  of  policy  laid  down 
on  the  1st  of  October;  on  which  day  the  Indus  was  declared  a 
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boundary,  as  sacredly  impassable  to  Englishmen  as  to  orthodox 
Hindoos — 

‘  Nequicquam  ...  si  tamen  impiae 
Nod  tangenda  rates  transiliunt  vada.' 

However,  as  second  thoughts  are  commonly  considered  the 
best,  it  might  still  be  necessary  for  us  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
the  views  of  the  19th  of  November  1842 ;  if  another  set  of  views, 
unfolded  on  the  6th  of  March  1843,  had  not  saved  us  the  trouble, 
by  showing  us  all  the  territory  of  Scinde  beyond  the  Indus  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  British  province  by  the  fiat  of  this  same  pro¬ 
pounder  of  ‘  the  true  principles  of  policy ;  ’  who  thus  exhibits  him¬ 
self,  though  not  quite  in  Coleridge’s  favourite  sense,  *  as  a  fine 
‘  specimen  of  a  third-thoughted  man.’ 

We  are  obliged,  then,  to  hold  on  by  the  last  of  the  Governor- 
General’s  ‘  true  principles,’  — ‘  the  granting  of  a  great  reward  to  our 
‘  most  faithful  ally^  the  Khan  of  Bhawulpore’  And  this,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  considerable  proportion  of  the  official  correspondence 
which  is  devoted  to  the  subject — by  the  unprecedented  (for  the  Go¬ 
vernor-General)  consistency  and  constancy  with  which  the  object 
is  pursued — and  by  the  transfer  of  land  to  the  Khan  forming  the 
principal  feature  of  the  new  treaty — was  after  all,  more  than  any 
other  principle  of  policy,  peculiarly  cherished  and  valued  by  him. 
It  is  the  main  topic  of  his  despatches  from  the  4th  of  June  till 
the  actual  transfer  was  accomplished  ‘  by  beat  of  tom-tom,’  some¬ 
where  about  Christmas-day.  We  first  catch  a  glimpse  of  it  in  a 
letter  to  Major  Outram,  of  the  date  mentioned.  ‘  The  Governor- 
‘  General  wishes  to  be  informed,  whether  the  territories  under 

*  Meer  Roostum  Khan  be  in  such  a  position  as  to  make  it  easy 
‘  to  annex  a  portion  thereof  to  the  dominions  of  the  Khan  of 
‘  Bhawulpore,  whose  dominions  his  lordship  is  desirous  of  in- 

*  creasing,  in  reward  for  his  own  uniform  fidelity  and  that  of  his 

*  ancestors.’  The  plan  is,  month  after  month,  more  and  more 
developed,  till  at  the  end  of  October,  when  Sir  Charles  Napier 
is  ready  with  his  army  at  Sukkur,  we  find  it  in  the  following 
shape : — 

*  I  am  very  anxious  to  be  enabled,  as  the  result  of  any  new  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  Ameers,  to  have  at  my  disposal  the  pergunnas  of  Bhong 
Bhara,  and  if  possible  Subzulkote  likewise,  in  order  to  bestow  them  in 
free  gift  upon  the  Khan  of  Bhawulpore.  No  chief  in  India  deserves  so 
well  of  the  British  government  as  that  Khan.  He  and  his  family  have 
been  faithful  for  three  generations ;  and  I  know  no  measure  which  would 
be  so  Conducive  to  our  reputation  and  influence,  certainly  there  is  none 
which  would  be  so  grateful  to  myself  as  to  be  enabled  to  make  this  gift 
to  him.  The  cession  should  be  made  to  us,  and  then  we  should  give  it 
over  to  the  Khan  ;  and,  as  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  the  proposed 
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arrangements  with  the  Ameers,  it  would  be  better  to  say  nothing  to  the 
Khan  till  the  thing  is  done.’ — {Scindc  Papers,  p.  360.) 

On  receipt  of*  the  Return  of  Complaints,’  with  Sir  C.  Napier’s 
announcement  of  its  containing  ‘  a  fair  pretext  to  coerce  the 

*  Ameers,’  the  Governor- General  was  more  forcibly  struck  than 
ever  with  the  superiority  of  the  Khan,  or  Nawab  as  he  is  also 
called,  to  his  neighbours  the  Ameers ;  and  he  finally  resolved,  by 
the  Revised  Treaty,  to  transfer  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  not 
merely  those  *  pergunnas,’  which  were  all  the  Nawab  pretended 
to  have  lost,  but  a  large  tract  of  nearly  four  times  their  value,* 
which  he  justly  thought  would  be  considered — whatever  it  was 
to  the  one  party — ^a  ‘  great  reward’  to  the  other. 

And  what,  our  readers  will  at  once  ask — w  hat  are  these  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  Khan,  go  great,  that  *  no  chief  in  India  deserves  so 

*  well  of  the  British?’  Did  he  sacrifice  his  all  in  our  cause,  in 
the  wars  of  Lake  or  Ochterlony  ?  Or  did  he  fight  by  our  side 
in  the  deadly  defiles  of  Jugdulluck?  Or  did  he  despoil  his  wives 
and  daughters  of  their  ornaments  to  cast  them  into  our  empty 
treasury  ?  Or,  ;is  *  ancestors  ’  are  named,  perhaps  we  are  to 
dwell  in  preference  on  glories  of  earlier  date.  Perhaps  his  father 
defended  Arcot  with  Clive,  or  his  grandfather  shared  with  Hol- 
well  the  Black-hole.  Alas,  we  must  cut  short  these  enquiries 
and  dispel  the  pleasing  illusion !  The  brilliant  scene  which 
some  may  have  fancied  to  he  real,  turns  out  to  be  nothing  but  a 
capricious  mirage,  with  which  an  ardent  imagination  has  invested 
the  featureless  desert  of  Bhawulpore.  In  fact,  the  sum  total  of 
the  Nawab’s  services  of  which,  after  much  enquiry,  we  can  dis¬ 
cover  any  trace,  is,  that  he  gave  a  few  camels  at  one  time  to 
troops  of  ours  on  the  move,  considerable  trouble  at  another  time 
to  Lord  Auckland 8  government,  and  good  dinners  occasionally 
to  British  officers  passing  through  his  dominions ;  and  last,  not 
least,  he  is  believed  to  have  commenced,  fifteen  years  ago,  a 
correspondence,  *  fringed  with  love  and  affection,’  with  another 
Nawab,  *  whose  port  is  like  the  planet  Saturn  ;’  then  sitting  as 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  but  since  sent  to  the  east  *  on 
‘  deputation.’  That  his  lordship,  with  a  constancy  worthy  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,  towards  a  person  he  had  never  seen,  should 
have  *  hastened  to  express  to  the  Khan,  on  his  first  arrival  in 
‘  India,  his  personal  respect  and  good-will  towards  him,’t  was  no 

*  Messrs  Roebuck  and  Emerson  Tennent  stated,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  the  Nawab  once  possessed  the  whole  of  the  country  thus 
transferred.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  as  above. 

I  Scinde  Papers,  page  338. 
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doubt  indicative  of  a  most  amiable  trait  of  character.  Most 
ungracious  it  would  be  to  call  it  objectionable,  that  this  senti¬ 
mental  commerce  should  grow  into  a  settled  desire  of  obliging  the 
Khan.  But  that  the  purpose  of  conferring  a  magnificent  favour 
should  not  stop  short  of  a  serious  aggression  on  a  third  party — a 
party  against  which,  in  the  main,  we  had  no  cause  of  offence,  that 
this  purpose  should  be  avowed  to  be  one  of  the  principal  objects 
of  the  aggression,  and  as  such  passed  off  upon  the  English  pub¬ 
lic  in  the  character  of  an  important  measure  of  state  policy — so 
important,  that  ‘  the  Governor-General  knows  no  measure  so  con- 
‘  ducive  to  our  reputation  and  influence  lastly,  that  the  aggres¬ 
sion  itself,  being  resisted  by  those  attacked,  sliould  end  in  the 
subjugation  of  the  whole  of  Scinde,  and  in  the  exile  and  captivity 
of  its  princes — that  all  this  should  not  only  take  place  in  India, 
but  be  defended  afterwards  in  England,  appears  to  us,  we  confess, 
not  a  little  difficult  to  reconcile  with  any  received  principles, 
we  will  not  say^of  policy,  but  of  sober  reason  or  common  honesty. 

Such,  however,  were  the  considerations  of  policy  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Governor-General’s  own  showing,  led  to  the  imposition 
of  the  revised  treaty.  But  his  defenders  in  this  country,  among 
whom  the  present  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors  appears 
ambitious  of  being  ranked,  seek  to  mix  up  the  question  of  re¬ 
vision  of  the  Scinde  treaties  with  that  of  the  retirement  from 
Affghanistan ;  and  to  delude  us  into  the  idea  that  the  latter 
measure  rendered  the  former  necessary.  It  is  true,  that  the 
period  of  the  Revised  Treaty  was  the  same  with  that  of  our  final 
resolution  to  abandon  the  Affghan  country  and  policy.  The 
resolution  to  withdraw  every  British  soldier  from  Affghanistan 
was  published  at  Simla  on  the  Ist  of  October  1842.  The  Re¬ 
vised  Treaty  was  dated  the  4th  of  the  following  month.  As  we 
had  resolved  to  withdraw  from  Affghanistan,  it  of  course  became 
a  question  what  should  become  of  Scinde.  Before  that  particular 
question  could  be  answered,  we  had  first  to  decide  the  more 
general  one — Where  was  our  north-western  frontier  line  to  be 
drawn,  now  that  Cabul  and  Candahar  were  to  be  abandoned  ? 
Were  we  to  retire  altogether  within  the  desert,  to  the  same 
position  as  we  occupied  before  the  advance  in  1838  ?  Or 
were  we  to  fall  back  only  to  a  limited  extent,  and  still  main¬ 
tain  some  portion  of  the  enlarged  position  taken  up  in  that 
year  ?  The  Governor- General  decided  on  keeping  the  mili¬ 
tary  command  of  the  Lower  Indus  and  Sutledge,  though  he 
gave  up  every  thing  beyond  those  rivers ;  and  so  deciding,  he 
resolved  to  maintain  the  greater  part  of  his  position  in  Scinde. 
All  this  is  true.  But  what  has  it  to  do  with  the  revision  of 
the  treaties  ?  We  might  have  our  doubts  whether  Lord  Ellen- 
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borough  was  wise  in  choosing  the  line  he  did  of  frontier  de¬ 
marcation;  still  more,  whether  he  was  right  in  resolving  to 
maintain  so  much  of  his  position  in  Scinde.  But  suppose 
we  concede  those  points,  what  was  the  advantage  of  exceed¬ 
ing  the  limits  of  the  treaties  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Scinde 
position?  What  was  the  use  of  making  those  engagements 
more  stringent,  which,  if  any  thing,  were  already  too  much 
so — engagements  which,  at  all  times,  and  especially  on  three 
occasions  of  disaster  and  difficulty,  two  of  them  affecting  the 
very  borders  of  Scinde  itself,  had  been  found  fully  adequate 
to  the  security  of  British  interests — engagements  which  there 
was  nothing,  in  the  fact  of  our  withdrawal  from  the  country  in 
front,  to  render  inefficient  in  the  slightest  degree  ?  In  a  case 
like  this  of  compulsory  alteration  of  engagements,  the  onus,  of 
course,  lies  on  Lord  Ellenborough  to  show  both  the  existence  of 
a  necessity  for  some  such  measure,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  mea¬ 
sure  actually  enforced  to  meet  the  necessity.  That  any  such 
necessity  did  exist,  we  know  cannot  be  shown  ;  indeed,  there  is 
every  thing  to  show  the  contrary ;  but  we  are  willing  to  go  fur¬ 
ther,  and,  instead  of  stopping  short  of  a  negative  condemnation, 
to  express  our  conviction  that,  under  no  circumstances  of  what¬ 
ever  emergency  or  peril  to  our  interests,  could  the  Revised 
Treaty  have  been  otherwise  than  foolish.  It  is  most  clear,  from' 
a  mere  glance  at  the  details  of  that  treaty,  that  no  measure  could 
have  been  worse  adapted  to  the  object  of  imparting  additional 
security  to  our  position — the  only  object  which,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  it  was  reasonable  for  it  to  have.  For  what  were  the 
principal  features  of  the  Revised  Treaty  ?  What  amount  of  irri¬ 
tation  and  hostility  did  those  harsh  terms  raise  up  against  us? 
What  amount  of  strength  or  security  did  we,  at  the  same  time, 

gain  to  our  position ;  so  as  to  enable  us,  not  only  to  defy  the 
ostility  which  that  revision  itself  caused,  but  a  considerable 
array  of  extrinsic  opposition  besides  ?  Let  us  answer  these  ques¬ 
tions. 

First,  by  the  Revised  Treaty  we  changed  our  title  to  maintain 
cantonments  on  certain  sites  in  Scinde,  from  the  less  obtrusive 
footing  of  a  perpetual  loan  of  the  ground  from  the  Ameers,*  to 


*  It  is  true,  that  if  Lord  Auckland’s  treaty  of  1839  had  been  adhered 
to  without  revisal,  on  our  withdrawal  from  Affghanistan,  the  fortress  of 
Bukkur  must  have  been  restored  to  the  Ameers.  But  that  would  have 
been  an  imaginary,  rather  than  a  real  loss  to  us.  Our  command  of  the 
river  by  steamers,  which  we  had  equally  under  the  old  and  under  the 
revised  treaty,  rendered  the  island  fortress  of  no  great  importance  to  us ; 
and  of  no  great  value  to  the  Ameers,  even  in  the  event  of  their  being 
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the  more  prominent  one  of  an  indefeasible  territorial  right  of  our 
own.  This  change  must  have  been  seriously  grating  to  the  native 
government ;  for  although  it  was  a  change  only  of  the  form 
and  not  of  any  of  the  essentials  of  our  tenure,  still  we  know  how 
deeply  attached  all  Asiatics  are  to  forms,  and  most  of  all  to 
forms  of  sovereignty.  We  know  that  men  in  the  East  often  throw 
away  their  lives  about  a  barren  point  of  honour,  though  they 
will  suffer  much  without  a  murmur  as  long  as  their  curtain — as 
they  say  in  their  metaphorical  fashion — is  not  rudely  torn  down. 
But  while  it  was  seriously  grating  to  the  Ameers,  this  change, 
being  only  one  of  form,  could  be  of  no  essential  value  to  us.  It 
did  not  make  our  Camps  in  the  very  slightest  degree  stronger,  to 
know  that  the  soil  they  stood  upon  had  become  ours  indefeasi- 
bly,  instead  of  being  as  heretofore  a  perpetual  loan.  What  then 
did  we  gain  by  this  change  ?  Clearly  nothing  but  disaffection  and 
irritation.  Next,  by  the  Revised  'I'reaty,  we  were  to  get  terri¬ 
tory  in  exchange  for  tribute.  We  formerly  had  three  lacs  of 
tribute.  We  were  now  to  have  three  lacs’  worth  of  territory. 
This  alteration  was  also  most  obnoxious  to  the  chiefs,  involving 
a  direct  loss  of  what  an  Asiatic  prince  values  the  most.  And 
what  did  we  gain  by  the  arrangement  in  resources  or  in  secu¬ 
rity  ?  Nothing  in  resources;  because  the  land  was  but  an  equi¬ 
valent  for  the  tribute  ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  our  troops  would 
have  been  equally  well  victualed  and  supplied,  whether  the 
*  arrondissement '  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Ameers  or  of  our  own 
Government.  Of  security,  we  gained  a  little  in  the  shape  of 
punctuality  of  payment.  Hostility,  on  the  other  hand,  we  caused 
the  chiefs  to  owe  us  to  a  vast  amount ;  and  that,  we  might  depend 
upon  it,  would  be  forthcoming  periodically  and  regularly  enough. 
Again,  by  the  Revised  Treaty,  we  took  away  from  the  Ameers 
the  right  of  coining.  This  did  not  add  a  partisan  to  our  inte¬ 
rest,  or  a  rupee  to  our  treasury,  or  a  particle  of  security  to  our 
position.  Its  only  effect  for  a  long  time  to  come,  must  have  been 
to  increase  the  feeling  of  rancour  against  us.  The  cutting  of 
wood  from  the  Shikargahs  was  another  stipulation  of  this  treaty, 
wounding  the  chiefs  in  their  tenderest  point,  and  conferring  no¬ 
thing  like  a  corresponding  advantage  upon  ourselves.  Lastly, 
by  the  Revised  Treaty,  we  stripped  Scinde  of  a  tract  of  country 
nearly  one  hundred  miles  long,  ‘  to  bestow  it  in  free  gift  upon 
the  Khan  of  Bhawulpore.’  What  were  we  to  gain  by  this  ?  No- 


hostilely  inclined.  We  could  dispense  with  it  as  long  as  we  were  on 
good  terms  with  the  native  government ;  and  the  instant  a  rupture  took 
place,  its  insular  position  placed  it  at  our  mercy. 
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thing  but  a  complimentary  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rough,  and  the  chance  that  the  fame  of  our  generosity  would 
lead  other  chiefs  to  imitate  the  precious  example  of  the  Khan 
in — writing  elegant  epistles  to  Presidents  of  the  Board  of  Con¬ 
trol  at  home,  or  ‘  on  deputation ;  ’  and  thereby  contributing 
such  support  and  security  to  our  Empire  as  may  be  contained 
in  a  quota  of  soft  words.  What,  on  the  other  hand,  did  we  lose 
by  this  wholesale  transfer  of  territory  ?  We  lost  our  last  chance 
of  ever  conciliating  the  friendship  of  the  formidable  Beloocby 
nation. 

It  occurred  to  Lord  Ellenborough  to  observe,  in  a  late  des¬ 
patch,  in  hopes  of  an  after-thought  being  accepted  as  an  apology 
for  spoliation,  that  ‘  the  object  of  giving  to  the  Nawab  of  Bha- 

*  wulpore  the  country  between  Bhong  Bhara  and  Roree,  was  to 

*  establish  a  communication  between  our  territories  on  the  Sut- 
‘  ledge  and  Roree,  through  a  friendly  state'  *  It  is  true  that,  on 
the  9th  of  February  1843,  our  communications  in  the  Scinde  ter¬ 
ritories  were  much  more  precarious  than  in  the  dominions  of 
Bhawulpore.  But  to  whose  fault  was  that  owing  ?  We  find  out 
instantly,  by  observing  that  such  had  only  been  the  case  since 
the  month  of  November  1842,  when  the  imposition  of  the  Re¬ 
vised  Treaty  was  resolved  upon.  Lord  Ellenborough  first  creates 
a  broad  difference  between  the  feelings  of  Scinde  and  Bhawul¬ 
pore  towards  us,  by  a  measure  irritating  to  the  one  and  concilia¬ 
ting  to  the  other ;  and  then  he  appeals  to  that  difference  of  feel¬ 
ing  so  created  as  a  justification  of  the  measure  itself. 

We  think  we  have  now  looked  at  every  material  point  of  the 
Revised  Treaty — and  what  is  the  general  result  of  our  examina¬ 
tion  ?  It  is,  that  although  the  degradation  of  the  Ameers  in  the 
eyes  of  the  eastern  world  was  in  every  particular  bitter  and  com¬ 
plete,  their  loss  in  substantial  resources,  and  the  sinews  of  oppo¬ 
sition,  only  fell  upon  them  in  consequence  of  the  large  transfer 
to  Bhawulpore  ;  which,  however,  was  not  large  enough  to  cripple 
materially  their  ability  as  a  body  to  injure  us ;  but  individuals 
among  them,  probably  the  most  harmless,  and  minor  interests, 
were  thereby  absolutely  ruined.  In  short,  we  cleverly  contrived 
to  do  the  Ameers  a  great  deal  of  mischief,  and  ourselves  not  a 
particle  of  good ;  and,  far  from  obtaining  any  additional  defence 
against  present,  or  security  against  future  hostility,  we  delibe¬ 
rately  incurred  a  serious  amount  of  useless  odium,  which  must 
have  put  us  to  very  considerable  expense  for  the  military  coun¬ 
teraction  of  it. 
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Having  thus  disposed,  as  far  as  they  are  known  to  us,  of  every 
alleged  motive,  and  obvious  effect,  of  the  Revised  Treaty,  we 
had  ourselves  thrown  upon  the  merits  of  its  remoter  consequence, 
the  Conquest ;  for  the  defence  of  the  whole  transaction, — the  con¬ 
quest  itself  included.  We  think  it  fair  that  Lord  Ellenborough 
should  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  what  poor  exculpation  he  can 
derive  from  the  Conquest,  on  the  score  of  its  being  a  direct  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  Revised  Treaty.  He  drew  up  that  treaty  him¬ 
self;  he  selected  Sir  Charles  Napier  to  carry  it  into  effect,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  with  which  he  furnished  that  officer  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  ;  he  gave  orders  to  the  General  to  confiscate  the  whole  of  the 
Ameers’ dominions,  if  the  least 'opposition  should  be  offered  to 
him  and  his  army  in  the  execution  of  his  duty ;  and  we  do  nut 
see  how  such  a  treaty,  enforced  by  such  an  officer,  with  such 
instructions,  could  possibly  have  any  other  result  than  that 
which  actually  followed,  viz.,  the  conquest  of  the  country — a 
result,  moreover,  which  it  is  plain  enough  Lord  Ellenborough 
looked  forward  to  from  an  early  period.  We^  therefore 'proceed 
to  examine  the  merits  of  the  annexation,  in  expectation  of  find¬ 
ing  something  that,  besides  reconciling  us  to  the  position  in 
which  the  annexation  has  placed  us,  may  serve  as  a  sort  of  in¬ 
demnification  for  all  the  questionable  measures  that  preceded  it. 

We  do  not  in  this  place  wish  to  open  so  large  a  question  as 
this — Which  is  the  best  north-west  frontier  of  India  ;  or  to  en¬ 
quire  whether  the  Governor- General  was  right  or  wrong  when 
he  chose  the  line  of  the  Lower  Indus  and  Sutledge  as  his  bound¬ 
ary.  But  as  we  have  already  seen  that  the  Revised  Treaty  did 
not  in  the  least  improve  upon  the  position  attainable  and  attained 
under  the  old  treaty  of  18(19,  along  the  line  of  frontier  so  chosen, 
we  have  now  only  to  consider  how  far  the  Conquest  altered  the 
footing  given  ns  by  the  Revised  Treaty,  and  how  far  that  altera¬ 
tion  is  for  the  better  or  the  worse. 

The  only  change  in  our  frontier  arrangements  which  the 
Conquest  has  occasioned,  is  the  obligation  of  immediately  pro¬ 
tecting  a  territorial  frontier,  extending  from  the  desert  in  front 
of  Shikarpore  down  to  Kurachee  on  the  coast,  instead  of  the  less 
onerous  duty  of  general  military  and  political  supervision  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  river  itself ;  which  was  the 
whole  of  our  business  as  long  as  the  minute  territorial  duty  was 
vested  in  the  native  government.  No  one  can  doubt  that  this 
alteration  is  for  the  worse,  when  it  is  observed  that  the  border  we 
have  thus  pledged  ourselves  to  preserve  inviolate,  consists  of  the 
unexplored  range  of  hills  which  forms  a  debatable  land  between 
Scinde  and  the  rest  of  Beloochistan  ;  and  is  occupied  by  a  race 
of  Belooch  freebooters  who  had  some  fellow-feeling  with  the 
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Ameers,  and  therefore  gave  them  but  little  annoyance,  but 
between  whom  and  us  there  can  be  no  arbiter  of  differences  but 
the  sword ; — marauders  whose  numbers  may  be  reinforced  without 
limit  from  the  unknown  regions  of  the  interior,  and  whose  appe¬ 
tite  for  plunder  will  only  become  the  more  keen  as  our  charge 
becomes  richer  and  more  tempting.  We  have,  in  short,  taken 
charge  of  a  portion  of  frontier,  which  in  our  hands  is  weak  and 
good  for  nothing;  but  which,  had  we  left  it  in  proper  native  hands, 
would  have  been  tolerably  secure,  and  would  have  given  us  no 
anxiety. 

But  it  is  in  the  internal  condition  of  Scinde,  now  that  it 
has  become  a  frontier  province,  rather  than  in  the  embar¬ 
rassments  inseparable  from  its  ill-defined  exterior  boundary,  that 
we  are  to  look  for  the  chief  cause  of  future  anxiety.  There 
is  in  Scinde  no  antagonism,  such  as  we  found  in  India 
at  each  successive  conquest,  at  once  of  religion  and  of  race ;  so 
that  to  be  permanently  powerful  we  had  only  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  a  weaker  party,  which  was  in  itself  despicable  neither  in 
point  of  military  resource  nor  political  position.  Ajmere  and 
Arracan  were  the  frontier  provinces  of  the  British  Empire  in 
India,  before  the  conquest  of  Scinde  took  away  that  character 
from  the  former.  Than  the  one,  we  had  no  territory  in  that 
direction  further  to  the  west.  Than  the  other,  we  had  no  terri¬ 
tory  in  that  direction  further  to  the  east.  These  two  provinces 
of  India,  distant  from  each  other  no  less  than  eighteen  degrees  of 
tropical  longitude,  acquired  at  different  times,  under  different 
circumstances,  were  yet  found  to  be  equally  secure,  because  the 
materials  for  bolding  them  were  similar.  Let  us  enquire  if  there 
are  similar  materials  for  holding  Scinde  in  security,  at  the  edge 
of  a  width  of  empire,  not  of  eighteen,  but  of  twenty-six  degrees. 

The  mass  of  the  local  soldiers  and  holders  of  local  inHuence 
are  in  Ajmere,  Rajpoots — in  Arracan,  Mugs.  In  Scinde,  in 
like  manner,  there  are  few  or  no  soldiers  to  recruit  an  army, 
and  few  or  no  partisans  to  support  political  influence  but  Be- 
loochies;  the  labouring  Jutts  of  Scinde  with  their  doubtful,  and 
the  commercial  Hindoos  of  Scinde  with  their  decided  dispo¬ 
sitions,  being  as  nothing  in  the  scale  political,  or  scale  military. 
In  fact,  the  Beloochies  are  in  Scinde  what  the  Rajpoots  are  in 
Ajmere,  and  the  Mugs  in  Arracan — foreigners  originally,  who 
have  been  so  long  naturalized  that  not  a  trace  remains  of  any 
elements  of  local  power  that  preceded  them.  .  These  local  ele¬ 
ments  of  strength  are  at  the  command  of  the  British  in  the  two 
latter  provinces.  Will  they  be  so  in  Scinde?  Arracan  once 
belonged  to  a  Mug  dynasty,  and  Ajmere  once  belonged  to  the 
Rajpoots,  just  as  Scinde  once  belonged  to  the  Belooclues.  Arra- 
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can  is,  notwithstanding,  held  for  us  by  Mug  soldiers,  and  Ajmerc, 
by  Rajpoot  battalions  and  contingents  of  Rajpoot  feudatories. 
Can  we  expect  Scinde  to  be  notwithstanding  held  for  us  by  Be- 
loochies?  Each  of  these  questions  must  be  answered  in  the 
negative.  There  are  no  local  materials  for  our  holding  Scinde  in 
security.  The  local  elements  of  strength  cannot  be  there  at 
our  command.  Scinde  can  never  be  held  for  us  by  Beloochies. 
And  the  cause  of  this  difference  in  the  aspect  of  Scinde  from 
that  of  the  two  provinces  with  which  we  have  compared  it,  is 
not  difficult  of  discovery.  The  reason  that  a  British  officer  may 
explore  unattended  the  fastnesses  of  Ajmere,  or  ramble  unarmed 
among  the  forests  of  Arracan,  is,  that  the  British  government 
ejected  the  foreign  Burmese  power  from  Arracan,  and  took  the 
place  of  a  foreign  Mahratta  power  in  its  assumption  of  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  Ajmere;  and  in  the  substitution  of  the  mild  sw’ay  of 
those  who  had  entered  in  the  character  of  deliverers,  for  the  iron 
yoke  of  the  earlier  and  more  hated  intruders,  the  subject  race 
forgave  the  fact  that  the  new-comers  were  themselves  foreigners. 
In  Scinde  a  totally  different  state  of  things  is  seen.  We  have 
accomplished  the  conquest  of  Scinde,  not  in  our  true  Indian  cha¬ 
racter  of  deliverers,  but  in  the  attitude  of  those  hateful  intru¬ 
ders,  to  deliver  the  land  of  whom,  was  to  found  an  empire  more 
secure  than  that  of  the  Caesars.  The  Beloochies  regard  us  not 
as  the  Rajpoots  and  Mugs  regarded  us;  but  as  tbe  Rajpoots  re¬ 
garded  the  Mahrattas,  as  the  Mugs  regarded  the  Burmese.  So 
do  they  regard  us,  and  so  will  they  regard  us  fifty  years  hence, 
(if  we  keep  our  ground  in  Scinde  so  long ;)  and  so  regarding  us, 
they  will  eagerly  join  the  standard  of  any  new  invading  power 
■  for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  us ;  even  though  they  should  do  so 
only  to  commence  a  new  career  of  servitude  under  a  new  master. 
The  first  usurpation  is  the  most  intolerable  and  the  most  odious  ; 
and  true  it  is,  that  the  Beloochies  never  knew  what  territorial 
dispossession  was  till  the  battle  of  Meeanee.  They  had  received 
foreign  garrisons  before  into  their  country — they  had  paid  tribute 
before  to  foreign  sovereigns — they  had  professed  political  sub¬ 
mission  before  to  foreign  powers  ;  but  never  till  the  work  of  spo¬ 
liation  which  Lord  Ellenborough  commenced  by  the  Revised 
Treaty,  and  Sir  Charles  Napier  finished  by  the  sword,  had  they 
been  driven  from  the  soil  which  had  descended  to  them  from  their 
forefathers. 

Such  is  the  way  in  which  we  have  acquired  our  new  province. 
It  is  entirely  different  from  that  in  which  we  have  made  every 
other  acquisition  in  India  ;  and  the  internal  state  of  the  country 
must  be  expected  to  differ  accordingly,  from  that  secure  and  satis¬ 
factory  state  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed  in  our  Eastern 
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Empire.  Let  no  man  point  to  the  present  pacific  posture  of  afiain:, 
and  argue  as  if  that  were  to  continue  for  ever.  I'he  AfFghans  had 
a  strong  country,  not  an  open  one  like  Scinde ;  their  leaders 
were  not  at  the  beginning  prisoners  to  the  British ;  their  war¬ 
riors  had  not  been  mown  down  by  otir  artillery  in  two  pitched 
battles;  yet  the  fall  of  Ghuznee,  in  1839,  was  followed  by 
a  calm  little  less  complete  than  that  of  Scinde  at  this  moment. 
As  long  as  Colonel  Dennie  was  the  man  to  oppose  the  Ameer  of 
Cabul,  the  British  cantonments  were  in  no  danger.  As  long  as 
General  Napier  is  the  man  whom  the  Beloochies  have  to  face, 
Hyderabad  will  be  as  safe  as  Calcutta.  But  let  the  Beloochies 
have  time  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  their  disasters  ;  let  them 
recruit  the  loss  of  the  plains  from  the  resources  of  the  hills  ;  let 
them  find  leaders  to  replace  those  who  pine  in  jail  in  the  Dec- 
can  ;  let  the  conquering  Commander  return  to  his  native  land  ; 
let  a  second  Cabul  council  of  war  be  in  command  at  Sukkur  or 
Kurachee  ;  and  then  we  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  perceive  the 
real  character  of  our  new  position. 

But  be  it  distinctly  understood,  that  we  have  no  wish  to  en¬ 
courage  any  idea  that  our  military  power  is  unequal  to  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  our  conquest.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that  we  could  exterminate  every  Bclooch  in  Scinde — or, 
as  Sir  Charles  Napier  said,  ‘  put  them  all  into  the  Indus.’  We 
have  merely  desired  to  point  out  the  disadvantages  attending  our 
position,  and  the  necessity  of  permanently  keeping  on  the  spot 
a  preponderating  military  force ; — we  say  permanently,  because, 
in  the  first  place,  British  principles  will  not  admit  of  extermina¬ 
tion,  in  the  manner  of  the  Mahrattas  or  Burmese  ;  and  because, 
in  the  next  place,  it  is  not  possible  at  all  times  speedily  to  send 
reinforcements  into  Scinde.  If  our  political  position  in  Scinde 
>  is  false,  our  military  position  is  no  less  so.  The  desert,  once  our 

great  protection,  is  now  an  impassable  obstacle  between  our  out¬ 
post  and  the  body  of  our  ‘  Place.’  What  was  the  strength  of 
the  old  position  before  Affghanistan  was  occupied,  is  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  new  position  now  that  Affghanistan  is  abandoned, 
j  There  are  three  points  only  by  which  we  can  enter  Scinde  from 

I  India,  although  there  are  innumerable  points  open  to  the  Aff- 

1  ghans,  Beloochies,  and  Sikhs.  We  may  reach  Sukkur,  our 

most  northern  post  in  Scinde,  by  either  the  river  route,  or  the 
land  route  along  the  river  side,  from  Ferozepore;  or  Kurachee, 
I  our  most  southern  station,  by  sea  from  Bombay;  or  Hyderabad, 

the  Central  capital,  from  Deesa,  by  an  interm^iate  and  difficult 
route  between  the  skirts  of  the  desert  and  the  Kunn  of  Cutch. 
Ferozepore  and  Deesa  are  the  nearest  considerable  military 
«tations  of  the  Bengal  and  Bombay  Presidencies ;  but  troops 
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sent  from  either  place  would  take  several  weeks  to  arrive  at  the 
corresponding  points  of  Scinde.  The  passage  by  steam  from 
Bombay  to  Kuracbee  only  occupies  a  few  days ;  but  that  route 
is  completely  closed,  by  the  monsoon,  during  three  months  of  the 
year.  In  short,  as  our  communications  with  Scinde  are  preca¬ 
rious,  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  at  all  times  in  the  country  a 
force  fully  equal  to  any  exigency  that  may  arise. 

We  cannot  now  stop  to  notice  the  effect  of  this  great  military 
establishment  upon  our  finances,  further  than  to  repeat  what  we 
know  to  be  the  opinion  of  all  the  best  authorities,  that  we  must 
expend  upon  Scinde,  for  many  years  to  come,  certainly  between 
two  or  three,  and  perhaps  even  four  times  as  much  as  it  can  re¬ 
pay  us ;  and  at  no  period,  however  distant,  is  there  the  least 
prospect  of  a  remunerative  equivalent  in  return  for  our  enormous 
outlay.  Those  well  informed  say  that  the  financial  loss  due  to 
the  conquest,  would  be  under-estimated  at  half-a-million  sterling 
per  annum. 

Nor  is  our  financial  loss  more  certain  than  the  absence,  we 
will  not  say  of  any  corresponding  commercial  advantage,  but  of 
any  appreciable  commercial  advantage  at  all.  A  most  extra¬ 
vagant  notion  has  gone  abroad  of  the  extent  and  capabilities  of 
the  Indus  as  a  navigable  river.  One  would  think,  from  the 
vague  and  uninformed  talk  sometimes  heard  in  regard  to  it,  that 
it  is  a  great  highway  of  traffic,  practicable  for  large  vessels  for  an 
inconceivable  distance,  leading  directly  to  the  centre  of  Tartary, 
and  inviting  us  to  enter  the  field  against  Russia  for  the  supply  of 
numerous  rich  and  flourishing  countries  on  its  banks.  Yet  the 
river  thus  talked  about  is  in  reality  one  which  is,  at  its  mouth, 
nearly  inaccessible  to  vessels  of  any  kind — along  the  principal 
part  of  its  course  not  safe  for  boats  drawing  more  than  three  feet 
of  water — and  not  at  all  seasons  navigable  even  for  such,  much 
higher  than  our  station  at  Sukkur which  leads  to  nothing  but  a 
wilderness  of  desert  mountains  when  we  are  once  past  Peshawur  ; 
and  to  the  westward  of  which  the  countries  are  about  the  most 
unsettled,  poor,  and  thinly  populated  in  the  world.  The  Indus, 
we  are  told,  is  the  Asiatic  Nile,  and  Scinde  is  the  Asiatic  Egypt, 
But,  laying  other  fancies  aside,  where  is  that  position,  midway 
between  the  European  and  the  Oriental  nations,  which  gave 
ancient  Egypt  is  value  ?  Are  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Cutch 
as  full  of  an  active  commercial  population  as  those  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  were  of  old  ?  Is  the  lost  wealth  of  Ormus  to  be  found 
again  in  the  passes  of  the  Hindoo-Koosh  ?  Besides  these 
negative  considerations,  it  is  certain  that,  during  the  four 
years  preceding  our  conquest,  we  had  as  complete  a  command 
of  the  Indus,  and  of  the  trade  of  Scinde,  and  of  the  countries 
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beyond  it,  in  all  essential  points,  as  we  possess  at  the  present 
moment.  None  of  the  anticipated  advantages  were  realized 
during  those  four  years  of  our  military  occupation  ;  and  it  is  ab¬ 
surd  to  expect  that  any  great  increase  of  benefits  should  accrue 
to  us  now,  when  we  have  merely  changed  military  occupation, 
on  the  terms  of  a  treaty,  into  complete  and  unconditional  con¬ 
quest,  and  this  only  along  a  small  portion  of  the  course  of  the 
river  and  its  tributaries. 

There  is  one  other  consideration,  not  strictly  of  policy,  which 
we,  nevertheless,  think  it  as  well  to  notice,  as  it  has  obtained 
a  place  in  the  Governor- General’s  proclamation  by  the  side  of 
‘  freedom  of  trade.’  ‘  It  will  be  the  first  object  of  the  Gover- 
‘  nor-General  to  use  the  power  victory  has  placed  in  his  hands, 

*  in  the  manner  most  conducive  to  freedom  of  trade,  and  to 
‘  the  prosperity  of  the  people  of  Scinde,  so  long  misgoverned.’ 
That  the  Ameers  did  really  pay  more  attention  to  their  shi- 
kargahs  than  to  their  subjects,  we  do  not  deny  ;  but  it  may  be 
fairly  questioned,  whether  the  annexation  of  Scinde  to  the  Bri¬ 
tish  dominions  is  the  best  way  of  remedying  the  misgovernment 
complained  of.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  native  states 
of  India,  know  that  many  of  them  may  at  this  moment  safely 
challenge  comparison,  in  point  of  prosperity,  with  the  oldest  of 
our  own  territories.  Yet  some  of  those  now  prosperous  states 
were,  within  the  recollection  of  many  of  us,  far  worse  off  than 
Scinde  has  ever  been  supposed  to  be.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
we  attach  no  value  to  the  random  statements  of  men  like  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  who,  having  made  up  their  minds  to  have  the 
country  at  any  rate,  are  seized  with  a  strong  feeling  of  sympathy 
for  the  subjects  of  those  termed  by  them  oppressors,  whose 
place  they  are  anxious  to  take.  We  believe  we  are  justified 
in  saying  that  Major  Outram,  who  was  possessed  of  much 
Indian  experience,  (Sir  Chades  Napier  having  none  whatever,) 
was  of  a  precisely  contrary  opinion  to  the  General.  Major  Out¬ 
ram,  we  understand,  saw  nothing  worse  in  Scinde  than  in  many 
other  native  governments  in  India,  which  good  faith  has  pre¬ 
served  from  being  destroyed  for  purposes  of  aggrandizement — a 
moderation  often  followed  by  the  regeneration  of  the  native 
state,  under  native  auspices.  We  think  we  could  easily  name 
Indian  districts  of  our  own,  which  twenty  years  of  our  direct  ma¬ 
nagement  could  not  save  from  falling  into  a  state  of  agricultural 
and  general  depression,  similar  to  that  which  the  Governor-Ge¬ 
neral  ascribes  to  the  misgovernment  of  the  Ameers  ;  so  much  so, 
that  we  have  not  long  ago  seen  lands  of  our  own,  deserted  by 
the  rural  population,  for  the  more  prosperous  jurisdiction  of 
neighbouring  native  chiefe,  to  whom  nature  had  been  in  no  de- 
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gree  more  bountiful  than  to  ourselves.  We  must  always  recollect 
that,  however  perfect  we  may  think  our  own  Eastern  administra¬ 
tion,  we  ought  to  ask  whether  it  is  acceptable  to  those  upon 
whom  we  would  impose  it.  That,  with  its  long  train  of  for¬ 
malities,  innovations,  blunders,  and  corrections  worse  than  blun¬ 
ders,  it  must  be  infinitely  distasteful  to  a  rude  Mabomcdan 
people  like  the  Scindians,  no  man  who  knows  any  thing  of 
Oriental  manners,  and  of  the  Company’s  system  of  government, 
can  for  a  moment  doubt.  The  government  of  the  Ameers  was 
in  reality,  as  we  learn  from  Captain  Postans’s  recent  work,  on 
the  whole  a  mild  one ;  in  preserving  general  tranquillity  a  very 
successful  one ;  most  decidedly  a  national  one ;  and  to  cure  the 
errors  of  it  by  a  foreign  yoke,  and  by  the  introduction  of  a  form 
of  government  not  necessarily  less  oppressive  than  a  native  one, 
was  to  inflict  a  remedy  worse  than  the  disease. 

Lord  Ellenborough  should  have  been  the  last  to  boast  of 
his  attention  to  means  of  prosperity.  When  he  spends  a  little 
less  money  on  military  shows,  and  a  little  more  on  works  of  utility 
— when  he  has  ceased  to  lavish  thousands  on  armies  of  parade, 
and  to  grudge  hundreds  to  great  works  like  the  Ganges  canal — 
he  will  have  a  right  to  talk  about  his  projects  for  the  development 
of  the  capabilities  of  Scinde.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  can  deceive 
any  one  but  himself — least  of  all  can  he  deceive  the  Scindians, 
when  he  proclaims  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of  good  govern¬ 
ment,  and  his  resolution  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  *  the  people, 

‘  so  long  misgoverned.’  ‘  Imperium  flagitio  acquisitum  nemo  un- 
‘  quam  bonis  artibus  exercuit.’ 

A  glance  at  Captain  Postans’s  book  (p.  73)  will  show  how 
equally  uncalled-for  was  the  Governor- General’s  ostentatious 
proclamation  regarding  the  extension  of  all  ‘  acts  of  Parliament 
‘  relating  to  slavery,’  to  Scinde.  The  domestic  slavery  found 
in  Scinde  is  quite  as  mild  in  its  form  as  that  which  exists,  and  can¬ 
not  be  extinguished  by  legislative  enactments,  in  the  best  organized 
Indian  territories.  His  knowledge  is  not  of  much  compass ;  but 
he  cannot  believe  that  Scinde  slavery  has  any  thing  in  common 
with  Negro  slavery  in  the  West  Indies. 

We  need  not  examine  the  question,  whether  the  possession  of 
Scinde  may  not  be  conducive  to  the  compact  consolidation  of  our 
Eastern  Empire  ;  as  a  glance  at  the  map  shows  that  it  lies  many 
hundred  miles  apart  from  the  rest  of  our  territories.  Nor  will  we 
stop  to  enquire,  whether  Scinde  may  not  be  useful  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  the  acquisition  of  something  else  ;  as  we  trust  the  moral 
feelings  of  the  public  are  not  so  completely  vitiated  as  to  endure 
such  a  discussion. 

We  believe  we  have  now  said  enough  to  show  both  the  real 
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character,  and  the  value  of  this  vaunted  conquest.  If  we  do  not, 
further,  come  forward  with  the  recommendation  of  measures  cal¬ 
culated  to  remove  the  embarrassments  in  which  British  interests 
are  still  involved,  and  to  effect  restitution  to  the  captive  chiefs  for 
the  rights  of  which  they  still  endure  the  loss  in  prison  and  in  exile 
— it  is  not  because  of  any  want  of  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  the  former  object,  or  because  of  any  notion  of  the  impolicy,  or 
the  impracticability,  or  the  non-incumbency  upon  us — as  a  point 
of  national  honour  and  justice — of  speedily  providing  for  the  latter ; 
— it  is  solely  because  we  consider  it  idle  to  speculate  on  the  nature 
of  the  antidote,  as  long  as  the  choice  of  administering  it  rests  with 
the  man  who  gave  the  poison.  For  true  it  is,  that  just  as  the 
Scinde  proceedings  were  not  the  first,  so  have  they  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  not  the  last,  acts  of  a  most  unwise  and  unprincipled 
administration.  A  series  of  Public  acts  and  proceedings,  almost 
without  parallel,  appeared  to  have  received  the  last  addition 
which  the  national  forbearance  could  allow,  in  the  conquest  of 
Scinde.  Yet  the  intelligence  from  Gwalior,  just  received,  in¬ 
forms  us  that  the  Governor-General  is  already  embarked  in  new 
schemes,  and  directing  the  vast  forces  at  his  command  to  further 
purposes  of  aggression  ;  on  the  strength  of  the  assumed  assent  of 
an  infant  sovereign,  to  a  forced  interpretation  of  an  annulled 
treaty.  As  the  Court  of  Directors  seem  to  look  on,  unmindful 
of  the  powers  reposed  in  them  by  the  Charter  Act,  we  trust 
that  something  will  be  done  in  Parliament  to  mark  the  sense  of 
the  country  regarding  such  abuses  of  the  country’s  name,  and 
to  arrest  a  career  of  aggression  so  discreditable  to  its  character ; 
and,  meanwhile,  we  hope  that  the  sample  of  it  which  we  have, 
in  this  article,  exhibited  in  its  true  colours,  will  not  be  considered 
inopportune. 


No.  CL  XL  will  be  published  in  July. 


ERRATA. 


Page  215,  line  23  from  top,  delete  “  —  ”  insert  “  and.” 

—  222,  —  13  from  top,  after  the  word  “  any”  insert  “  eucli.” 

—  224,  —  13  from  bottom, /or  “  sites’’  read  “  tithes.” 

—  228,  —  8  from  top,  before  “  Egerton  ”  read  “  Francis.” 

—  231,  —  14  from  bottom, /or  “  rests  ”  read  “  rest.” 

—  239,  —  10  from  bottom, /or  “  none  ”  read  “  some.” 

—  240,  —  14  from  top,  delete  “  who.” 

Ibid,  next  line,/or  “  have  ”  read  “  has.” 

—  241,  line  10  from  top,  before  “  proprietors”  insert  “  great.’* 

—  252,  —  18  from  top, /or  “  that  ”  read  “  the.” 

—  257,  —  15  from  bottom, />r  “  discussion  ”  read  “  disunion.” 

—  260,  lines  11  and  12  from  top, /or  “  inland  ”  read  “  bad”- 

before  “  scenery”  insert  “  inland.” 


A 

Addington,  Mr,  tlie  inefficiency  of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  with  the 
exception  of  Lord  St  Vincent,  439 — his  opposition  to  the  Board  of 
Naval  Enquiry,  441 — his  resigpiiation,  442. 

Aljieri  studied  the  oral  language  of  Tuscany  that  he  might  write  pure 
Italian,  456. 

Alphonso,  of  Aragon,  established  the  Pugliese  dialect  in  the  states  of 
Naples,  459. 

Ameers  of  Hyderabad,  terms  imposed  on,  by  the  ‘  Revised  Treaty  ’  of 
Lord  Ellenborough,  490-491. 

AnfoineUe,  Marie,  sent  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  in  direct  op¬ 
position  to  Robespierre’s  wishes,  281 — authorities  given,  ib. — motion 
in  Convention  that  she  should  be  brought  to  judgment,  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Conciergerie,  282 — one  of  Barere’s  earliest  and  most 
illustrious  victims,  ib — deliberate  falsehoods  written  by  Barere  on 
this  point,  283. 

Arnold,  Dr,  character  of  his  historical  enquiries,  8. 

Assiento  Contract,  for  the  traffic  in  slaves,  400. 

B 

Bandinel,  James,  Esq.,  History  of  the  slave  trade,  396-406 _ See  Slave 

Trade- 

Barere,  Bertrand,  Memoirs  of — when  compared  with  “  his  own  col¬ 
leagues  of  the  Mountain,”  was  a  man  of  consummate  and  universal 
depravity,  276-278 — the  Memoirs  meagre  and  uninteresting,  and  fur¬ 
nish  no  refutation  of  charges  brought  against  him,  279 — when  born 
and  where  educated,  284 — his  marriage,  285 — bis  first  visit  to 
Paris,  286 — conducts  himself  with  levity  and  servility,  ib. — perpetu¬ 
ally  changing  his  views  as  to  the  best  mode  of  government,  ib. — 
elected  by  his  own  province  as  a  representative  of  the  third  estate, 
287 — part  taken  by  Barere  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  ib. 
■—bis  qualifications  for  such  a  scene,  288 — leaves  the  monarchical 
and  joins  the  republican  party,  289 — was  nominated  to  a  seat  in  the 
Palace  of  Justice,  290 — leaves  Paris  for  the  south  of  France,  290— 
reasons  why  the  new  constitution  of  1791  would  not  work,  ib.~— 
European  coalition  against  the  Revolution,  291 — war  on  the  part 
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of  France  at  first  defensive,  ib. — first  ])roceedIngs  of  Convention, 
292-293 — all  united  against  total  abolition  of  royalty,  and  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war,  294 — representatives  separated  into  two 
great  parties  called  Girondists  or  Brissotines,  and  the  Mountain, 
295 — account  of  their  separate  virtues  and  vices,  296 — Barere 
belonged  to  the  former,  296 — how  they  severally  acted  in  reference 
to  the  Revolution,  296-297 — influence  of  General  Duraourier’s  de¬ 
fection,  301 — crisis  betwixt  hostile  parties,  302 — operations  of  the 
mob  of  Paris,  302 — vacillation  of  Barere,  ib. — Mountain  party  exact 
pledges  of  him,  completely  providing  against  bis  apostasy,  305 — moves 
the  execution  of  his  old  friends,  ib. — moves  that  the  Queen  be  brought 
before  the  Revolutionary  T  rihunal,  306 — his  peculiar  address  in  using  the 
phraseology  then  common,  307 — supports  Robespierre’s  atrocious  mo¬ 
tion  at  the  trial  of  the  Girondists,  308 — their  execution,  308-309 — 
Reign  of  Terror  commenced  and  described,  308-312 — cruelties  thereof 
never  surpassed,  312 — his  delight  in  the  most  licentious  and  horri¬ 
fying  scenes,  312-317 — ever  thinking  of  new  massacres,  220 — the 
calamities  of  which,  bad  they  been  executed,  impossible  to  estimate, 
320-321-322 — Robespierre’s  infamous  decree,  seconded  by  Barere, 
to  convict  without  the  examination  of  witnesses,  323-324 — Barere 
declared  against  Robespierre;  proposed  to  have  him  and  his  ac¬ 
complices  cut  off  without  a  trial,  325— remarks  on  the  then  exist¬ 
ing  state  of  things,  326-327-328  —  Convention  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  twenty-one,  to  examine  into  the  conduct  of  Billaud, 
Collot,  and  Barere,  329 — Barere’s  defence,  ib. — order  given  for  his 
imprisonment  in  the  dreary  island  of  Oleron,  330 — almost  torn  to 
pieces  in  his  journey  thither,  331 — brought  from  it,  and  confined  at 
Saintes,  332 — in  vain  Barere  solicited  from  the  Convention  a  re¬ 
mission  of  his  sentence,  ib. — escaped  to  Gascony,  and  chosen  by 
that  province  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  who 
rejected  him  unanimously,  333 — in  extreme  danger  at  Bordeaux,  ib. 
— escaped  about  the  time  Bonaparte  returned  from  Egypt  to  the 
vicinity  of  Paris,  334 — sought  the  favour  of  the  First  Consul,  and  bow 
he  obtained  it,  335 — employed  by  him  as  a  writer  and  a  spy,  336-339 
— suspected  by  Government  of  what  is  called  double  treason  ;  spies 
set  upon  him,  and  ordered  not  to  come  withiu  twenty  leagues  of  Paris, 

340—  -afterwards  employed  in  the  meanest  political  drudgery,  ib. — 
indefatigable  as  a  journalist  and  pamphleteer,  though  not  successful, 

341 —  bis  literary  power  estimated,  342 — gradually  lost  Bonaparte’s 
patronage,  342-343— effect  this  bad  upon  him,  344 — bis  conduct  on 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814,  344 — during  the  hundred 
days,  chosen  by  bis  native  province  to  be  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Representatives;  there  treated  with  general  aversion,  345 — banished 
from  France,  and  retired  to  Belgium,  ib. — after  the  Revolution  of  July 
1830,  he  returned  to  France,  and  resided  in  Gascony,  346 — involved 
in  domestic  lawsuits,  and  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  ib. — his  death, 
and  age  when  he  died,  t£.— no  loss  in  forming  a  just  account  of  bis 
life,  ib. — remarks  on  his  character,  and  of  the  part  bis  biographer 
has  acted  in  attempting  to  eulogize  one  so  infamous,  351. 
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Baxters,  Richard,  denunciation  of  the  slave  trade,  400. 

Belcher  s.  Captain  Sir  Edward,  voyage  round  the  world,  40 — collection 
of  specimens  of  natural  history  which  he  brought  home  are  very  ex¬ 
tensive,  40 — his  narrative  contains  little  information,  41 — islands  he 
visited,  41-42 — his  account  of  Oahu  Island,  42-44 — of  the  Marquesas 
Islands,  47-50 — of  Raratonga  Island,  65 — of  the  Fijee  Islands ;  ac¬ 
cuses  them  of  being  cannibalists,  65-66. 

Bible,  English — version  of,  is  a  pure  model  of  the  language,  455. 

Bonaparte,  the  Five  Hundred  turned  by,  out  of  their  hall,  334 — be¬ 
came  absolute  monarch  of  France  under  the  name  of  First  Consul,  ih. 
— his  protection  solicited  by  Barere,  ih. — how  Bonaparte  viewed  the 
Revolution,  ih — employed  Barere  as  one  of  his  writers  and  spies,  335 
— his  remark  to  O’Meara  about  Barere,  ih, — discards  him,  343 — he 
abdicates  the  throne,  345. 

Bowen — his  gallant  conduct,  416 — Sir  J.  Jervis’s  continued  regard  fur 
him,  424. 

Bowring’s  Report  on  the  Prussian  Commercial  Union,  105 — See 
German  ZoUverein, 

Brenton,  Captain,  his  pretensions  as  a  biographer  of  Lord  St  Vincent, 
408 — he  accompanies  him  to  France,  449 — the  portrait  given  in  his 
w'ork  a  perfect  satyr,  453. 

Britain,  Great,  accused  of  an  all-grasping  disposition  to  plant  colonies 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  45-46 — this  refuted  by  showing  the  pos¬ 
sessions  it  has  given  up,  46-47. 

Buzacott,  Mr,  missionary  at  Raratonga  Island — high  state  of  civilization 
he  has  brought  it  into,  65. 


C 

Cadiz,  outbreak  of  the  mutiny  there,  426 — the  prompt  and  severe 
measures  of  Lord  St  Vincent  for  its  suppression,  427 — their  success, 
429. 

Ca/ico  Priw/in^  — condition  of  the  young  children  employed  in,  139 — 
excluded  from  the  opportunities  of  education,  ih. 

Carnot’s,  M.  Hippolyte,  Memoirs  of  Bertrand  Barere,  275-276 — 
much  to  blame  in  matter  of  the  Memoirs,  280 — answerable  for  Ba- 
rere’s  want  of  veracity,  ih. — must  have  known  that  the  very  Moniteur 
to  which  Barfere  dared  to  appeal,  contained  such  falsehoods,  283— ex¬ 
ceeding  baseness  of  Barere,  the  only  thing  on  which  they  throw  much 
light,  284 — bis  abuse  of  England,  319 — his  defence  of  the  Jacobin 
administration  ridiculous,  347 — concluding  review  of  his  work,  351. 

Catalan  language,  its  ri?e  and  corruption,  467-470. 

Charles  IL,  his  visit  to  the  House  of  Lords,  74 — Andrew  Marvell’s 
parody  on  his  speeches,  90-91. 

China — British  embassies  to,  62 — Dutch,  ih. — America,  ih. 

Children's  Employment — reports  of  the  commission  on,  130-156. 

Churchmen,  High — intolerant  views  they  held  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
IL,  81-83. 

Coal  Mines — condition  of  the  children  and  young  persons  employed  in. 
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133-134 — comparison  of  the  growth  of  colliers,  and  those  employed 
in  agriculture,  135 — diseases  engendered  by  the  employment,  135- 
136 — their  moral  and  religious  condition  appalling — in  regard  to  edu¬ 
cation,  136-137 — and  religion,  137-139 — great  improvement  effected 
by  the  Dissenters  in  the  South  Gloucestershire  coal-field,  138. 

Cockbnrn,  Sir  George,  the  only  survivor  of  a  brilliant  group  introduced 
at  the  same  time  to  Lord  St  Vincent,  422 — assists  Nelson  at  the 
battle  of  St  Vincent,  and  conveys  him  to  the  flag-ship,  425. 

Combinations  among  workmen  must  be  repressed,  254-255. 

Commercial  Tariffs,  105. — See  German  ZoUverein. 

Condorcet — his  eminence  as  a  mathematician,  and  in  ethical  and  political 
sciences,  294 — viewed  by  philosophers  as  rightful  heir  to  their  de¬ 
ceased  sovereign  D’Alembert,  ib. — committed  suicide  by  swallowing 
opium,  309. 

Corday,  Charlotte — her  murder  of  Marat,  303 — remarks]on  her  bold  act, 
318 — Pitt  acquitted  of  all  blame  in  Marat’s  death,  ib. 

Cotton  Goods,  manufacture  of,  in  Germany  has  advanced  rapidly — to 
what  due,  115-116 — decrease  of  the  export  of  British  printed  cottons 
to  Germany,  116 — duty  levied  by  German  ZoUverein  on,  115-117. 

Croft,  Bishop — merits  of  his  pamphlet^  entitled  ‘  The  Naked  Truth, 
&c.,’  88-89. 

Crusade,  First — its  influence  in  extending  Christianity  and  civilization 
28-30. 

Custine,  Marquis  de,  Russie  en  1839,  par. — See  Russia. 

D 

D' Alembert — considered  by  philosophers  of  France  as  their  sovereign, 
294. 

Danton — possessed  of  kindly  feelings,  but  capable  of  great  crimes,  277 — 
strove  in  vain  to  repair  the  evil  of  the  Revolution — manfully  en¬ 
countered  death,  313. 

David's,  M.,  of  Angers,  Memoirs  of  Bertrand  Barere,  276-277 — See 
Barire. 

Denmark — in  1792,  absolutely  prohibited  the  slave  trade  among  her 
subjects,  403. 

Divorce — facility  with  which  it  can  be  obtained  in  Prussia,  185— 
grounds  of,  185-186. 

Dove's,  John,  Life  of  Andrew  Marvell,  68— character  of,  70.— See 
Marvell. 

Doyle,  Bishop,  his  evidence  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  209. 

Dudevant,  Madame — noble  ends  she  has  in  view  in  her  writings,  160. 

Duelling  in  Russia,  both  a  civil  and  military  offence,  374. 

Dumourier,  General — must  be  reckoned  among  the  iJlies  of  the  Gironde, 
or  high  popular  party,  295 — tidings  of  his  defection  was  a  heavy  blow 
to  Girondists,  301 — his  treason  loudly  execrated,  ib. 

E 

Education  Board  in  Ireland  considered,  242-247.— See  Ireland. 
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Education,  want  of,  and  want  of  employment,  at  the  root  of  all  the  re¬ 
mediable  evils  in  the  social  condition  of  the  people,  151-153. 

Education,  Secular,  nature  and  objects  of,  155-156. 

EUenborough,  Lord,  conduct  towards  the  Ameers  of  Scinde  reviewed, 
482,  544. — See  Scinde. 

Ellison,  Captain — the  awe  in  which  he  stood  of  the  mutineers  at  Cadiz, 
and  their  treatment  by  Lord  St  Vincent,  427. 

England,  History  of—\}y  French  historians,  3. 

English  Tongue — needlessly  encumbered  with  words  borrowed  from  the 
learned  languages,  455 — its  purity  sustained  by  the  uneducated  class¬ 
es,  ib. — provincialisms  of,  470-471 — materials  amassed  for  forming  a 
general  dictionary  of  provincialisms  of  Great  Britain,  471-473 — im¬ 
portance  of  the  English  language,  475. 

F 

Factories — condition  of  children  employed  at,  130-132 — comparison  of 
the  growth  of  those  employed  in,  and  those  not  in  factories,  135 — 
health  of  the  factory  population  decidedly  superior  to  the  labouring 
poor  otherwise  employed,  148-149 — their  education  better  than  that 
of  the  rural  districts,  149. 

Farms  in  Ireland — competition  for,  193-196. 

Faulknor,  Commander,  his  intrepid  conduct  before  Fort  Bourbon,  420 
— his  promotion  in  consequence,  421 — his  last  and  desperate  battle,  ib. 

Feet — physiognomy  of  the,  considered,  184. 

Fijee  Islands — the  inhabitants  of,  accused  of  being  cannibals,  65,  66. 

France — Dialects  of,  463-465 — the  provinces  in  which  the  Langue  d’oil 
is  spoken,  466 — those  in  which  the  Langue  d'oc  is  the  dialect,  466- 
467 — the  Languedocien  poets  Goudelin  and  Jasmin,  467 — rise  and  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  Catalan  language,  467-470. 

Fra  nee,  Histoire  de,  par  M.  Michelet,  1 — surpasses  Germany  in  the 
importance  of  her  historical  literature,  2-4 — the  history  of  civilisation 
in  France,  is  that  of  civilisation  in  Europe,  12 — the  foundation  of 
her  people  rests  on  the  Gaelic  race,  18 — Roman  institutions  and 
ideas  more  rapidly  took  root  in,  than  in  any  other  province  of  the 
empire,  ib. — great  variety  of  national  peculiarities  which  characterise 
it,  20-21. 

Franciscan  orders — their  rise,  career,  and  character,  33-35. 

French — proceedings  of,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  42-67. 

French  Convention,  and  Committee  of  Public  Safety — its  virtue  severe¬ 
ly  tried,  276 — its  first  proceedings  unanimous,  292 — royalty  abolished 
by  acclamation,  291 — appoints  committee  of  twenty-one  to  examine 
into  the  conduct  of  Billaud,  Collot,  and  Barere,  329 — its  order  about 
their  imprisonment  executed,  330. — See  Earh'e. 

French  and  Irish — strong  resemblance  in  their  national  character, 

17. 


G 

German,  ancient  dialect  the  language  of  Sette-Comuni,  463. 


German  Zollverein,  105 — declared  value  of  British  goods  taken  by 
Germany,  106 — importance  of  this  market  to  Britain,  107 — history 
of  the  association  of  the  States,  108-112 — tariff  of  duties  it  enforces, 
112-114 — duty  upon  British  cotton  manufactures,  115 — has  decreas¬ 
ed  the  export,  IIG — duty  on  cotton  twist,  117 — additional  protec¬ 
tion  demanded  by  the  States,  117-118 — duty  on  woollen  manufac¬ 
tures,  118-119 — ^uty  on  iron,  119 — protection  demanded  by  the  min¬ 
ing  interest,  120 — quantity  of  iron  admitted  into  the  States,  121— 
What  are  the  best  means  of  improving  British  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Zoll?  122 — 1st,  by  negotiation,  122-125 — second,  by 
retaliation,  or  increase  of  duty  on  German  productions,  125-126 — 
third,  by  the  revision  of  our  financml  system,  127-128 — duty  levied 
on  sugar,  tea,  &c.,  by  the  Zollverein  and  British  tariffs,  127 — difference 
of  duties  levied  by  these  States  not  in  the  Union  and  by  the  Zoll,  128- 
129. 

German  writers  deficient  as  original  novelists,  127 — social  intercourse 
in,  stands  on  a  sound  rational  basis,  187 — curious  points  of  difference 
between,  and  those  of  Britain,  187-188. 

Girondists  or  Brissotines — name  of  one  of  the  political  parties  in  France, 
294 — had  in  their  connexion  some  of  the  most  learned,  active,  and 
eloquent  men  of  France,  ib. — their  errors  neither  few  or  small ;  supe¬ 
rior,  however,  to  every  other  party,  except  in  decision,  295 — resolved 
on  total  abolition  of  royalty,  and  in  establishing  republicanism,  ib. — 
length  they  went. with  the  revolutionary  movement,  ib. — wherein  com¬ 
mendable,  ib.  and  297 — w  herein  different  from  Mountain  party,  ib.  and 
298 — received  a  heavy  blow  in  the  defection  of  General  Dumourier, 
301 — conflict  betwixt  them  and  other  parties,  302 — trial  of  some 
accused  Girondists,  who  are  put  to  death,  309 — their  murder  by  Barere 
referred  to,  348. 

Goldoni's  Comedies,  those  written  in  the  Venetian  dialect  are  the  most 
successful,  456,  457. 

Goudelin,  the  Languedocien  poet  characterized,  467. 

Grdjin  Faustine — by  the  Countess  Hahn-Hahn — analysis  of,  167- 
179. 

Gregory  (Pope)  VII. — acted  right  in  his  contest  with  the  State,  and 
his  reform  in  the  Church,  26. 

Guizot,  M — historical  writings  of,  analysed,  9-13 — contrasted  with  M. 
Michelet,  13. 

H 

Hahn-Hahn,  the  Countess,  writings  of — sketch  of  her  life,  157,  158 — 
considered  as  a  novelist,  158,  159 — analogy  between  her  writings  and 
those  of  Madame  Dudevant,  (George  Sand,)  leading  ideas  she  pro¬ 
mulgates,  that  although  we  may  not  be  contented  or  constant  we  may 
be  true,  160-167 — analysis  of  her  novel  of  Grdjin  Faustine,  167-179 
— the  plot  of  Ulrich  shows  a  want  of  settled  aim  or  purpose,  180-185 — 
attaches  considerable  importance  to  the  physiognomy  of  the  feet,  184 
— her  writings  show  that  public  opinion  in  Germany  is  in  a  loose  state 
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regarding  marriage,  185*186 — conception  and  plot  of  her  other  novels, 
186-187 — her  book  of  travels,  188. 

Hartahorne's,  Rev.  C.  H.,  Salupia  Antiqua,  454. 

Historical  research — tendency  of  the  age  to,  1 — Germany  and  France  have 
attained  the  greatest  progress  in  this  study,  2 — superiority  of  France 
to  Germany  in  this  department,  2-4 — three  distinct  stages  in  histori¬ 
cal  enquiry,  4-8 — these  analysed  in  the  writings  of  M.  Thierry,  8,  9 — 
and  of  M.  Guizot,  9-13. 


I 

Ireland — one  of  the  most  painful  subjects  which  can  be  approached,  189 — 
position  of  her  people  at  the  present  time,  190 — its  division  into  two 
social  divisions,  north  and  south,  191 — its  evils  are  of  the  material  or 
physical,  and  moral,  192 — the  want  of  capital  and  of  small  proprietors 
felt  in  the  south  of  Ireland  morethan  in  the  north,  192-196 — three  means 
by  which  the  country  can  be  extricated  from  this  effect,  196-198 — in¬ 
security  of  person  and  property  arising  from  the  tendency  to  violence, 
and  resistance  to  law,  198 — insurrectionary  law  in  the  country, 
199-201 — of  the  towns,  201-210 — provision  made  for  the  support  of 
the  people’s  religion,  210-215 — the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  should  be 
supported  by  the  State,  216-222 — fund  from  which  the  provision 
for  the  Catholic  church  should  be  made,  222-224 — extent  to  which 
the  endowment  should  be  carried,  224-228 — men  both  in  a  higher 
station  of  life  and  better  educated,  would  thus  be  induced  to  enter  the 
Catholic  church,  229-231 — reform  that  would  be  necessary  in  the 
Episcopal  church,  231 — the  congregational  system  recommended  to  be 
substituted  for  the  territorial,  231-232 — Lord  Morpeth’s  tithe 
bill  of  1835,  233-234 — history  of  the  tithe  question,  235 — complete 
redemption  of  tithes  supported  by  all  parties,  235-238 — evil  effects  of 
the  present  mode  of  letting  church  lands,  238-239 — the  presenceof  Irish 
bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords  condemned,  239-240 — surplus  revenue 
of  the  Irish  church  to  be  paid  over  to  the  consolidated  fund,  240 
— value  of  land-revenue  of  the  Irish  church,  240-242 — Education 
Board  one  of  the  be>t  boons  bestowed  on  the  country,  242 — proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Board,  and  objections  brought  against  it,  242-247 — the 
Board  should  be  incorporated,  247 — commission  appointed  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  evils  attendant  on  tlie  present  tenure  of  land,  248 — effect  of  the 
burden  imposed  by  the  Irish  Stamp  Act,  2.'50-252 — question  of  the 
poor  laws,  252-254 — combination  among  artizans  must  be  repressed, 
254-255 — increase  of  the  local  magistracy  necessary,  255-257 — aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  lord-lieutenancy  recommended,  257-259 — her  Majesty 
advised  to  pay  an  annual  visit  to  Ireland,  259 — Shotild  there  be  a  par¬ 
liamentary  session  held  in  Dublin  from  time  to  time?  259-260 — 
urgent  necessity  that  legislative  reform  be  not  delayed,  261-266— 
Note  to  this  article,  274. 

Irish  and  French — strong  resemblance  in  their  national  character,  17* 

Irish  Church,  considered  in  relation  to  the  Catholic  population,  210-242 
— See  Ireland. 
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//■on— duty  on,  a<1mltted  into  the  German  Zollverein,  119 — additional 
duty  demanded  by  the  German  mining  interest,  120— evils  which  will 
result  if  this  is  done,  120,  121 — quantity  of,  admitted  into  the  Ger¬ 
man  States,  121. 


J 

Jasmin — the  hairdresser  of  Agen’s,  poems,  467. 

Juvenile  and  Female  Labour  considered,  130-156. 

L 

Lace-making,  early  age  at  which  children  commence  to  work  at  the  trade, 
143-144 — hours  of  work  most  irregular,  144 — deplorable  con¬ 
sequences  to  health  as  well  as  to  moral  character,  145. 

Language,  common,  of  the  people  studied  by  Redi  before  he  wrote  his 
Bacco  in  Toscana,  456 — the  same  steps  taken  by  Altieri  in  Tuscany, 
456. 

Larchers  translation  of  Herodotus — style  of,  note,  4. 

List's,  Dr  Frederick,  Customs-Union  Newspaper,  105. — See  German 
Zollverein. 

Louis  XVL — conduct  of,  and  deposition,  291-292. 

M 

Mahinogion,  The,  a  collection  of  tales  translated  from  the  Welsh,  451. 

Macartney  s.  Lord,  embassy  to  China — his  firm  and  decided  conduct,  62. 

Maegregor,  Mr,  care  and  labour  he  has  bestowed  on  the  commercial 
tariffs  issued  by  the  British  Government,  105. 

Mann,  Admiral,  his  disregard  of  orders,  and  the  consequences  which 
followed,  423. 

Marat — his  journal  and  speeches  at  Jacobin  Club,  298 — Girondists  pro¬ 
tested  against  bis  anarchical  and  sanguinary  doctrines,  ih _ stabbed 

by  Charlotte  Corday,  303. 

Marquesas,  Islands — appearance  of  the  inhabitants ;  their  manners  and 
customs,  47-49 — taken  possession  of  by  the  French,  49-50. 

Marriage  in  Germany  regarded  in  rather  a  loose  view,  185-186. 

Marvell,  Andrew — life  of,  by  John  Dove,  68 — sketch  of  his  father,  and 
death  of,68-69 — Andrew’s  life  at  Cambridge  University,  68-69 — travels 
through  Europe,  70 — Milton’s  estimate  of  his  abilities,  71 — appointed 
tutor  to  Mr  Dutton,  Cromwell’s  nephew,  ih. — became  member  for 
Hull,  72 — close  correspondence  he  maintained  with  his  constituents, 
ib. — his  description  of  the  venality  of  the  Court,  73 — of  Parliament,74 — 
of  Charles  ll.’s  visit  to  the  House  of  Lords,  74 — misunderstanding  with 
his  colleague.  Colonel  Gilby,  74-75 — his  integrity,  75-76,  102-103 — 
extracts  from  his  letters  regarding  the  conduct  of  Parliament,  76-79 — 
absence  from  Parliament  and  visit  to  the  Continent,  79-80 — Lord 
Treasurer  Danby’s  interview  with,  80-81— controversy  with  Bishop 
Samuel  Parker  in  his  Rehearsal  Transprosed,  81-87 — merits  of  the 
work,88 — defends  Bishop  Crofts’  pamphlet  entitled  ‘Th?  NakedTrutb, 
&c.,’  89 — his  <  account  of  the  growth  of  Popery  and  arbitrary  go- 
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vernment  in  England,’  89-90 — extract  from  his  parody  on  the  speech 
of  Charles  II.,  90-91 — death  of,  91 — his  appearance,  ib. — editions  of 

his  works,  92 — analysis  of  his  character,  his  wit,  92-95 _ extracts 

showing  a  few  of  his  pleasantries,  95-97 — poems  of,  98 — extract 
from  his  satire  on  Holland,  99 — Latin  poems,  ib. — oratorical  powers 
never  tested,  99-100 — ^his  learning  extensive,  100 — style  of  his 
writings,  ib. — good  he  effected  by  his  satire,  101-102 — his  moral 
worth,  high  integrity,  and  patriotism,  103-104 — amiability  in 
private  life,  104. 

Milangis  sur  les  Longues  et  Patois,  454. 

Metal  fPares,  condition  and  position  of  the  shops  in  which  the  work¬ 
people  are  employed,  140-141 — brutal  treatment  of  children  at 
Willenhall,  near  Wolverhampton,  141 — occupation  of  the  grinders, 
142 — moral  state  of  this  class,  142-143. 

Mill,  John  S.  Esq.,  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Review  from,  267-271. 

Millinerif  and  Dress-making — remarks  on  the  fearful  labour  of  those 
employed  in  London,  145-146 — evidence  quoted,  146-148. 

Michelet's,  M.,  History  of  France,  1 — his  historical  enquiries  have  placed 
him  in  a  position  peculiarly  his  own,  13 — his  style  of  thought  and 
expression  analysed,  13-16 — deep  erudition  and  extensive  research 
which  all  his  works  display,  16 — considers  the  great  influence  which 
race  has  on  national  character,  17-20 — his  sketch  of  the  local  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  national  peculiarities  of  each  province  in  France, 
20-21 — depicts  the  moral  and  social  influence  of  the  Papal  Church, 
22-28 — influence  of  the  Crusades  in  extending  Christianity  and  civi¬ 
lization,  28-29 — change  which  took  place  in  the  social  condition  of 
women,  29-30 — spiritual  anarchy  of  the  twelfth  century,  30-33 — rise  of 
the  mendicant  order  of  the  Franciscans,  33-35 — the  influence  which 
money  had  on  government,  36-37 — destruction  of  the  orders  of  the 
Templars,  37-38 — style  of  his  book  criticised,  39. 

Missionaries  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  Islands — gratifying  results  of  their 
labours,  51-52. 

Mountain,  political  party  in  France,  justly  charged  with  death  of  Louis, 
296-297 — Barbre  sides  with  them,  >6. — their  chiefs  had  great  audacity, 
activity,  and  determination,  298 — the  Convention  against  them,  but 
the  mob,  clubs,  and  municipal  government  of  Paris  on  their  side,  ib. 
— awe  Bar^re  by  their  vigour  and  determination,  302 — connexion 
with  Robespierre,  303 — exact  pledges  of  Bar^re,  which  completely 
secures  them  against  his  apostasy,  305— Fouche  and  Tallien  con¬ 
spicuous  among  their  chiefs,  324 — violent  policy  of,  346. 

Mure,  Colonel,  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Review  from — on  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Parthenon,  271-274. 

N 

Napier,  Sir  Charles,  conduct  towards  the  Ameers  of  Scinde  reviewed, 
510,  518. 

Nelson's,  Lord,  respect  for  Earl  St  Vincent,  407-^tbeir  first  acquain- 
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tance,422 — is  selected  by  the  Earl  for  an  honourable  and  important  duty, 
429 — and  congratulated  by  him  on  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  430 — bis  loss 
deeply  deplored  by  the  Earl,  444. 

Nicholas  Emperor  of  Russia,  his  noble  presence  and  personal  quali¬ 
ties,  357 — his  manner  of  suppressing  the  revolt  at  his  accession,  359 
—his  opinion  of  representative  governments,  359 — has  given,  and 
is  giving  large  instruction  to  the  Russian  |>eople,  382 — tremendous 
responsibilities  of  his  position,  16 — bis  personal  character  and  con¬ 
duct,  383 — his  efforts  to  improve  his  people,  386 — his  abhorrence  of 
constitutional  government,  and  consequent  political  conduct,  ib. 

Niebuhrs  researches — estimation  they  are  held  in  in  Great  Britain,  2 — 
has  rendered  intelligible  the  civic  life  of  the  Roman  people,  14. 


O 

O' Connell t  Daniel,  power  he  exercises  over  the  Irish  people,  190 — 
speech  on  the  combination  laws,  199-210 — evidence  on  the  endow¬ 
ment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy,  217-222. 

Oahu  (^Owyhee) — condition  of  the  island  in  its  people,  manners,  edu¬ 
cation,  &c.,  42-44 — ceded  to  the  British,  44 — but  not  recognised  by 
the  home  government,  4.’)-46. 

Oleron — dreary  island  in  Bay  of  Biscay,  place  of  Barcre's  confinement, 
330. 

Orde,  Admiral  Sir  John,  his  insubordination,  and  treatment  by  Lord  St 
Vincent,  429. 

Outran,  Major,  return  from  Bombay  to  Sukkur,  and  welcome  by  the 
Ameers  of  Scinde,  521,  524. 


P 

Pacific  Ocean — proceedings  of  the  French  in,  42-67. 

Panama,  Isthmus  of — various  projects  mooted  to  have  canals  and  rail¬ 
ways  across  it,  59-61. 

Papal  Church — views  which  M.  Michelet  take8,in  his  History  of  France, 
of  its  moral  and  social  influence.  22 — not  always  the  base  and  tyran¬ 
nical  hierarchy  which  it  ultimately  became,  ib. — was  a  beneficent 
institution,  and  the  only  means  which  reclaimed  Europe  from  bar¬ 
barism,  22-23 — evils  which  resulted  from  their  organized  and  cor¬ 
porate  institutions,  23 — in  the  middle  ages  the  church  was  worthy  of 
the  power  it  possessed,  ib. — social  improvements  it  effected,  24— 
eminently  democratic  in  its  institutions,  24-25 — necessity  at  that 
period  of  its  having  a  government  of  its  own  to  maintain  an  indepen¬ 
dent  moral  authority,  25 — were  the  Popes  always  wrong  in  their 
disputes  with  emperors  and  kings  ?  ib. — contest  with  the  State,  and 
reform  in  the  church  in  Gregory  the  Seventh’s  pontificate,  26 _ pro¬ 

tracted  dispute  with  the  secular  powers  about  investitures  and  appoint¬ 
ment  of  prelates,  26-27 — its  claim  of  exemption  from  secular  jurisdic- 
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tion,  27 — dependent  state  it  was  at  last  reduced  to,  27-28 — spiritual 
anarchy  of  the  twelfth  century,  30-33 — rise  of  the  mendicant  orders 
— the  Franciscans,  33-33. 

Parker,  Bishop  Samuel — character  of,  81-82 — intolerant  and  extrava¬ 
gant  propositions  he  laid  down,  83 — bis  controversy  with  Andrew 
Marvell,  83-88. 

Parliament,  British — profligacy  of,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  74,  and 
77-78 — members  of,  formerly  paid  by  their  constituents  76-77. 

Pitcairn  Island  (Society  Islands) — innocence  and  morality  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  66-67. 

Pomare,  Queen  of  Tahiti — conduct  of  the  French  authorities  to,  32-34 
— her  letter  to  Queen  Victoria,  34-33 — amiable  conduct  of,  63. 

Poor  Laws  in  Ireland  has  repressed  mendicity,  232-234. 

Postons',  Captain,  personal  observations  on  Sindh,  476. — See  Scinde. 

Prescott,  General,  bis  peevish  treatment  of  Sir  John  Jervis,  420. 

Provincialisms  of  the  European  languages,  454 — the  Aretinne  dialect 
of  Eastern  Tuscany,  456 — Venetian  dialect  considered  by  Goldoni 
and  other  writers  as  the  sweetest  and  most  graceful  of  all  the  Italian 
dialects,  436-438 — Pugliese  or  Neapolitan  dialect  universally  used 
in  the  states  of  Naples,  438-461 — Sicilian  language,  461-462 — lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Capitol,  462-463 — ancient  German  dialect,  the  language 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sette  Comuni,  463 — dialects  of  France, 
463-470 — Catalan  language,  467-470 — dialects  in  use  in  Britain, 
470-473 — Welsh  language  is  not  spoken  now  with  purity,  473-473. 

Prussia — its  policy  in  joining  the  German  Zollverein,  109-112 — its 
duties  on  British  goods,  110-113-114. — See  German  Zollverein. 

Pugliese  dialect  of  the  states  of  Naples,  458-460 — books  written  in  that 
dialect,  460,  461. 


R 

Race — influence  of,  in  the  production  of  national  character,  17-20. 

Railways  in  Germany — 120. 

Rarotonga  Island — high  state  of  civilization  it  is  in,  63. 

Redi  studied  the  oral  language  of  the  common  people  before  he  wrote 
his  Bacco  in  Toscana,  436. 

Revolutionat'y  tribunal  of  France,  its  dreadful  havoc  of  human  victims, 
323. 

Robespierre — character  of  life,  277 — the  fair  part  he  acted  towards  Marie 
Antoinette,  281— regaled  by  Barere  and  others  in  a  tavern  on  the 
day  on  which  the  Queen  was  beheaded,  306-309 — Charlotte  Corday 
attempts  to  have  an  interview  with  him,  318— suspicions  thereby 
excited,  ib. — proposed  the  decree,  adopted  by  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
that  the  accused  should  be  convicted  without  hearing  a  single  witness, 
323 — attack  on  him  through  Catharine  Theot,  its  influence,  ib. — ceased 
to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  sovereign  committee,  ib. — bis  execution, 
ib. — after  his  death,  revolutionary  tribunal  suspended,  ib. — and  friends 
of  House  of  Bourbon  not  only  avowed  their  opinions,  but  actually 
took  arms,  332. 


Jtoland,  wife  of,  her  masculine  courage  and  force  of  thought,  293 — 
met  the  scaffold  with  a  spirit  as  heroic  as  any  of  its  victims,  309. 

Roman  Catholic,  Priesthood  of — manner  in  which  they  are  supported, 
210-215 — their  endowment  by  Government  considered,  216-222 — 
fund  from  which  such  a  provision  could  be  made,  222-224 — the  extent 
to  which  the  endowment  should  be  carried,  224-228 — men  of  a  higher 
grade  of  life  should  be  induced  to  become  clergymen,  229-321. 

Romans — their  civic  life  rendered  intelligible  by  the  writings  of  Nie¬ 
buhr,  14. 

Russia,  in  1839 — character  of  its  civilization,  355-364 — variety  and 
diversity  of  races,  manners,  religion,  and  tone  of  thought  in  Russia, 
358 — society  centred  in  the  court,  360 — society  at  Moscow,  363 — 
Russia’s  relation  to  the  East,  and  its  advanced  post,  368 — nature  of 
her  government,  369 — its  oriental  character,  369 — her  nobility  the 
creature  of  the  Imperial  will,  371 — Tchinn,  or  the  military  organiza¬ 
tion  of  society  an  invention  of  Peter  the  Great,  371  —  power, 
the  voice  of  God  in  the  minds  of  the  Russians,  and  all  other 
orientals,  372 — resignation,  their  character,  ih. — corporal  punishment 
universally  practised,  373 — duelling,  a  military  as  well  as  civil 
offence,  in  the  Russian  army,  374 — universal  good  manners  of  the 
Russians,  and  tone  of  good  society  in  Russia,  ib. — prevalent  dupli¬ 
city  and  dishonour,  375 — extortion  and  theft,  general  habits,  376 — 
personal  beauty  of  the  people,  377 — their  habits  of  daily  life,  ib. — 
contrast  between  the  original  Sclavonian  character  and  that  of  the 
modern  Russians,  379 — absolute  despotism  of  the  Czar,  380 — the 
aristocracy  of  Russia,  their  extreme  servility,  381 — falsehood  and 
hypocrisy  pervades  the  administration  of  the  public  service,  384 — bad 
character  and  frivolity  of  the  aristocracy,  389 — their  amusements,  ib. 
— See  Nicholas,  Emperor, 

Russie,  La,  en  1839,  par  le  Marquis  de  Custine,  351 — character  of  the 
work,  352. 

S 

Salopia  Antigua,  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Hartshorne,  454. 

Sandwich  Islands,  present  state  of,  40-47 — See  Tahiti. 

Satire — benefits  which  may  be  derived  from  well-directed,  101-102. 

Saunders,  Admiral,  his  early  and  favourable  notice  of  Jervis — his  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Canadian  expedition,  412. 

Scinde,  conquest  of,  476' — position  of  the  country,  476-477 — classes 
which  inhabit  it,  477 — their  form  of  government,  478 — relation  of 
the  Ameers  with  Great  Britain  up  to  1843,  479-482 — arrival  of 
Lord  Ellenborough  as  governor-general ;  charges  he  makes  against 
the  Ameers,  482-486 — nature  of  the  “revised  treaty,”  486-492 — 
what  were  the  grounds  for  enforcing  the  serious  demands  on  the 
Ameers  ?  492-507 — operations  of  the  British  army  under  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  507-510 — conduct  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  to  the  Ameers  re¬ 
viewed,  510-518 — peaceable  conduct  of  the  Ameers,  518-521 — return 
of  Major  Outram  to  Sukkur,  and  anxiety  of  the  Ameers  that  he 
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might  be  mediator,  521 — proceedings  prior  to  the  battle  of  Meeanee, 
522-524 — consideration  of  Lord  Ellenborough’s  policy,  which  led  to 
the  imposition  of  the  revised  treaty,  and  the  annexation  of  Scinde, 
524-536 — general  result  of  the  examination,  536— .what  is  the  value 
of  the  possession  to  the  Indian  empire  ?  537-544. 

Sheffield — moral  ignorance  and  depravity  of  those  employed  in  the  metal 
trades  in,  143. 

Sicilian  language,  461 — lays  of  Manfred  the  elder,  461-462 — Idyls  of 
the  Abbate  Meli,  462. 

Slave  Trade — Bandinel’s  history  of,  396 — accuracy  with  which  it 

has  been  drawn  up,  397 — origin  of  the  trade  due  to  Portugal,  397 _ 

colonization  of  the  West  Indies  by  the  Spaniards,  398 — early  hatred 
of  the  English  to  the  traffic,  398-399 — the  trade  at  last  taken  up  by 
the  English,  399-400 — the  Assiento  contract,  400 — denounced  at  a 
very  early  period  in  England,  400 — decision  in  regard  to  the  slave 
Somerset,  401 — .Mr  Pitt’s  resolution  in  1788,  401  —  abolition 
struggles,  403 — prohibited  by  Denmark  and  the  United  States, 
ib.  —  abolished  among  British  subjects,  ih.  —  the  withdrawal  of 
Great  Britain  has  increased  the  miseries  arising  from  it,  403-404 
— indifference  of  Spain  and  Portugal  to  the  abolition,  404 — the  con¬ 
traband  trade  is  now  yearly  diminishing,  404-405 — emancipation  of 
all  slaves  throughout  the  British  dominions,  405 — couduct  of  the 
colonists,  ib. — condition  of  the  slaves  before  the  emancipation,  406. 

Somerset,  Negro,  decision  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  in  his  case, 
settled  that  no  one  could  be  a  slave  in  England,  401. 

Spinello,  Matteo,  simplicity  and  purity  of  his  style,  458,  459. 

Spy  system  of  Bonaparte  detailed,  338-340. 

St  Vincent,  Admiral,  the  instructor  of  the  most  eminent  officers  of  his 
time,  407 — the  materials  for  his  memoirs  ;  his  two  biographers,  408 
— his  own  narrative  of  his  early  history,  409 — bis  limited  means  and 
noble  endurance  of  privations,  411 — he  becomes  a  lieutenant,  ib.— 
is  favourably  singled  out  by  Captain  Saunders,  commands  a  ship  for 
the  first  time,  and  engages  a  vessel  much  superior  to  his  own,  412 
— ^joins  the  Canadian  expedition,  ib. — parts  with  his  friend  General 
Wolfe,  413 — his  noble  behaviour  to  two  slaves  while  at  Genoa,  ib. — 
conveys  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  to  Italy  in  the  Alarm  frigate,  414 — 
his  tour  through  Europe  with  Captain  Barrington,  415 — appointment 
to  the  Foudroyant,  ib. — his  brilliant  chase  and  capture  of  the  Pegase, 
416 — is  made  knight-commander  of  the  Bath,  417— his  able  convoy 
of  supplies  for  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  ib. — is  returned  to  parliament ; 
his  politics,418 — made  rear-admiral,  t5. — his  maxim  for  promotion,  419 
—his  command  of  the  West  India  expedition,  and  its  successful  termina¬ 
tion,  ib. — his  characteristic  treatment  of  Captain  Faulknor,  421 — ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  422 — blockades 
Toulon,  423 — the  great  odds,  skilful  conduct,  and  glorious  result  of 
the  battle  of  St  Vincent,  424 — is  rewarded  with  a  pension  and  a 
peerage,  425 — his  prompt  and  decided  treatment  of  the  mutiny  at 
Cadiz,  427— bis  choice  of  Nelson,  429— conduct  to  Sir  John  Orde, 
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429 — his  decision  and  energy  while  suffering  from  illness,  430 — 
becomes  worse,  and  returns  to  England,  ib. — recovers,  and  is 
appointed  to  the  Channel  fleet,  43 1 — introduces  and  enforces  a  strict 
system  of  discipline,  432 — anecdotes  of  Lord  St  Vincent,  433 — 
though  a  stern  disciplinarian,  considerate  and  kind-hearted,  434 
— his  noble  treatment  of  Lieutenant  Coghlan,  ib. — and  of  Captain 
Wilmot’s  nephew,  435 — his  behaviour  to  a  favourite  seaman,  436 — 
to  a  deserving  commander,  ib. — his  munificent  liberality,  437 — bis 
opinion  of  First  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  438 — his  own  elevation  to 
that  rank,  ib. — his  estimate  of  the  qualifications  necessary  in  First 
Lords,  439 — his  own  uniform  courtesy,  ib. — resolves  to  reform 
abuses,  441 — and  does  it,  442 — close  of  his  administration,  and  cause 
of  its  unpopularity,  ib. — Lord  Howick’s  appreciation  and  adoption 
of  his  principles,  443 — Lord  St  Vincent’s  correspondence  invariably 
clear,  kind,  and  courteous,  ib. — appointed  a  second  time  to  the 
Channel  fleet,  444 — resigns  his  command  on  a  change  of  ministry, 
and  comes  on  shore,  ib. — his  opinion  of  Clerk’s  Tactics,  445 — charac¬ 
teristic  interview  with  the  king,  ib. — retires  into  private  life,  446 — 
bis  defence  of  slavery,  and  advocacy  of  Catholic  emancipation,  ib. — 
generous  and  charitable  to  profusion,  447 — is  bereaved  of  his  lady, 
448 — his  desire  for  the  garter,  449 — visits  the  south  of  France,  ib. 
— receives  further  marks  of  distinction,  ib. — is  present  at  the  royal 
embarkation  of  George  IV.,  450 — bis  decline  and  death,  ib. — synopsis 
of  the  Earl's  character  and  service,  451 — general  estimate  of  Mr 
Tucker’s  work,  453. 

St  Vincent,  battle  of,  424 — the  undaunted  deportment  of  Sir  John 
Jervis,  ib. — his  appreciation  of  Nelson  and  Collingwood’s  share  in  the 
glory  of  the  day,  425 — ^he  takes  his  title  from  the  scene  of  the  en¬ 
gagement,  ib. 

changes  wrought  by  it ;  its  modification  of  naval  warfare,  421. 

T 

Tahiti  Island — Lord  Lansdowne’s  remarks  on  the  occupation  of,  by  the 
French,  50-51 — proceedings  of  the  French;  harsh  conduct  to  Queen 
Pomare,  52-55 — of  no  importance  either  in  a  commercial  or  political 
point  of  view,  56-57 — amiable  character  of  Queen  Ppmare,  63 — its 
inhabitants  are  an  affectionate,  faithful,  and  cheerful  race  of  beings, 
63 — anecdote  of  Peggy  Stewart,  daughter  to  one  of  the  chiefs,  64. 
Tariff  of  the  German  Customs-Union,  105. — See  German  Zoll- 
verein. 

Templai  s—orAet  of  the,  destruction  of,  37 — accused  in  one  of  their 
ceremonies  of  denying  and  spitting  in  mockery  on  the  cross,  37-38. 
Tenure  of  Land  in  Ireland,  248-250 — burden  imposed  by  the  new  Irish 
Stamp  Act,  250-252. 

Thierry,  M.  Augustin,  the  profound  learning  and  historical  researches  of, 
characterised,  8-9. 

Thompsons,  Captain,  edition  of  Andrew  Marvell’s  Works,  92. 

Tithes,  the  purchase  of,  in  Ireland  considered,  233-238, 
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Tucker,  Mr,  his  advantages  as  a  biographer  of  Lord  St  Vincent,  408 — 
his  needless  delicacy  in  suppressing  names,  435 — his  work  free  from 
exaggeration,  but  its  execution  far  from  faultless,  453. 

Turners  History  of  England — has  been  of  great  importance  to  French 
historians,  3. 

V 

Velly,  Abbi — specimen  of,  to  exemplify  his  style,  note,  4-5. 

Venetian  Dialect — considered  the  richest  of  all  the  Italian  dialects, 
456-458. 

Vergniaud,  a  Girondist,  unequaled  in  parliamentary  eloquence  by  any 
Frenchman  of  his  day,  294 — his  speeches  still  read  with  mournful 
admiration,  ib — read  the  result  of  the  roll-call  that  Louis  was  to 
suffer  death,  297 — delegates  appear  at  bar  of  the  Convention,  and  de¬ 
mand  his  expulsion,  302 — consequences  thereof,  ib. — Barere  moved 
his  impeachment,  305 — pronounced  guilty,  308 — his  execution  a  sad 
day  in  history  of  the  Revolution,  ib. 

W 

Welsh  Language — state  of,  at  the  present  time,  473-474. 

Wheat,  duty  on,  in  1842  and  1843,  123. 

Wit — analysis  of,  in  connexion  with  other  faculties  of  the  mind,  93-94 
— benefits  which  may  be  derived  from,  well-directed,  101-102. 

Wolfe,  General,  his  intimacy  with  Jervis,  412 — their  last  interview, 
413. 

Women,  education  of,  among  the  working  classes  fearfully  neglected, 
154 — ignorance  of  house  management  among,  ib. — necessity  of 
household  economy  being  regularly  taught  them,  155. 

JVorne/i — M.  Michelet’s  views  on  the  change  in  the  social  condition  of, 
29-30. 

Woollen  Manufactures — duty  levied  on,  by  the  German  Zollverein, 

118-119. 

Workmg  Classes — want  of  education  and  want  of  employment  at  the 
the  root  of  all  their  evils,  151,  153 — early  employment  of  their  chil¬ 
dren,  153 — want  of  household  economy  in  the  wife  another  great 
cause  of  their  misery,  154. 


Z 

Zollverein,  German,  105-129. — See  German  Zollverein. 
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